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WILLIAM BENTLEY FOWLE. 
[By the Rev. Ex1as Nason, A.M., of North-Billerica, Mass.] 


Wiuam Bentitzy Fow.te was born in Salutation alley, Boston, on 
the 17th day of October, 1795. His father, Henry’ Fowle, born in 
Medford, Sept. 19, 1766, was well educated and intended to devote 
his life to literary pursuits; but the resources of the family failing, he 
came to Boston and here learned the trade of pump and block making. 
He was a man of more than ordinary ability, and frequently addressed 
his fellow citizens eloquently and effectively upon the stirring ques- 
tions of that day. His library for those times was large and well 
selected, and his home was the resort of men of intelligence and good 
breeding. As a free mason he stood very high—holding the rank of 
deputy grand high priest; and of the French language he had acquired 
a complete mastery, so that when the Duke of Chartres,’ afterwards 
Louis Philippe, and Talleyrand-Périgord were passing a few months 
of their exile in Boston, they frequently spent an evening and played 


1 Son of Henry and Mary (Patten) Fowle, of Medford, where he was born, Sept. 19th, 
WB m. (lst) Elizabeth, dau. of Joshua and Mary Bentley, of Boston, Nov. 1, 1789, 
an sue -— 

Henry, b. July 26, 1790; Betsey, b. May 20,1792; Henry, b. Jan. 14, 1794; Wm. Bentley 
b. Oct. 17, 1795; Joshua B., b. June 17, 1797; Betsey, b. Mar. 20, 1799; Thomas Patten, 
b. Dec. 5, 1800; John Skillin, b. Aug. 5, 1802; George, b. Sept. 4, 1804; Ann, b. April 18, 
1806, m. Nathaniel Colburn, and now a widow living in Canton street, Boston; Caroline 


—, b. June 29, 1808. 

Elizabeth (Bentley) Fowle died Jan. 4, 1811, and he then married Ny Mary Adams, 
July 11, 1811, who died, s. p. June 18, 1814. He then married (3d) Ruth Skinner, Dec. 1, — 
1814, and had issue :— 

Augusta, b. Oct. 7, 1815; Ruth Eliza, b. Feb. 3, 1817; Ellen Maria, b. Oct. 30, 1818; 
Andrew Sigourney, b. Dec. 2, 1820; — arren, b. Jan. 26, 1823; De Witt Clinton, b. 
Jan. 24, 1825. Henry Fowle, d. March 10, 1837.. His widow, Ruth (Skinner) Fowle, died 
Feb. 15, 1863.—Family Bible. 

# The duc de Chartres, afterwards Louis Philippe [b. Oct. 6, 1773], whose father, called 
“Philippe Egalité,” was guillotined—fied, on the downfall of the y which sustained 
him, to Coire in the Grisons, where he taught mathematics under the name of “Corby.” 
He arrived at Philadelphia, Oct. 21, 1796, and thence came to Boston, where he taught the 
French language for several months, residing in the family of a tailor, by the name of 
Amblard. He was introduced to Maj. Benjamin Russell by Talleyrand, and is said to have 
communicated one or more articles on French affairs to the columns of the ‘ Centinel.” 
He presented Mr. Henry Fowle a set of chess men which are still in the possession of a 
member of the family. 
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a game of chess with Mr. Fowle. His first wife, Elizabeth Bentley, 
sister of the eminent scholar Dr. William Bentley,’ was a woman of 
rare intellectual attainments, and in every way qualified to instruct 
and elevate the minds of those confided to her care. 

Though Mr. Fowle himself was a laborious mechanic, his mind was 
richly stored with knowledge, his home, though humble, was the seat 
of elegance and refinement, so that men of royal blood, accustomed to 
the style of European courts, were pleased to mingle in its tranquil 
scenes and share its hospitality. 

Under such fostering influences, and with the gift of a good, strong 
constitution, Wittiam Bentiey Fowre came into life. He early mani- 
fested a love of books and learning; and at the early age of three 
years was sent to one of the public schools, taught by a woman, at 
the ‘‘ north end,’”’ and there, according to the custom of the times, 
committed to memory the whole of the ‘‘ Assembly’s Shorter Cate- 
chism.”’ ‘I could repeat it,’’ he observes in his lecture on memory 
( Teacher’s Institute, p. 119), ‘‘ backwards as well as forwards, and 
understood it one way just as well as the other. When the dame had 
visitors, I was often brought forward to perform this feat, crab-fashion, 
to the great amazement of the visitors, the glorification @f the venera- 
ble dame, and to my own great edification in Christian knowledge and 
humility.” 

When six years old, he was placed in what is now the Eliot school, 
where he commenced the study of Mr. Caleb Bingham’s Young Ladies’ 
Accidence, which he soon learned by heart.?_ By close application to 
his studies he usually held position at the head of his class, and 
although he then recited lessons in grammar, almost wholly uncon- 
scious of the meaning of the words he uttered, he nevertheless, when 
ten years old, received the Franklin medal for his proficiency in that 
branch of learning. Of master John Tileston, whose peculiarities he 
has pleasantly described in his memoir of Mr. Caleb Bingham,* he 
learned, as did Edward Everett, to write a round and legible hand; while 
from his beloved father, and the French and Polish refugees who re- 
sorted to his house, he acquired an accurate knowledge of the French. 
At the age of thirteen years, he entered the public Latin school, but 
was then so ignorant of English grammar as to be unable, at the ex- 
amination for admission, to give the perfect participle of the verb 
“love.” ‘It is not to be wondered at, therefore,’”’ says he in speak- 
ing of this period of his life, “that I hated grammar; had no faith in 


1 Bentiey, Wit11aM, D.D., son of Joshua and Mary Bentley, was born in Boston, 
graduated at Harvard, 1777, and was ordained over the second church in Salem, 
tember, 1783. He was editor of the Essex Register nearly twenty years. He published a 
collection of Hymns in 1795; the History of Salem in Vol. VII. of the Mass. Hist. Collec- 
tions, and other works. His death occurred suddenly on the 29th of December, 1819, at the 
age of 61 years; and his eulogy was pronounced by Edward Everett. 

He was distinguished for his antiquarian tastes and collections; for his extensive ac- 
quaintance with foreign Le a oy and for his love of — ae &e. His library 
was given in part to Meadville Theological Seminary; to his nephew William Bentley 
Fowle, who had assisted him in collecting it, and to the American ———- Society of 
which he was a member. See Proceedings of the Am. Ant. Soc., March 16, 1866, p. 99. 


The other children of Joshua and Mary Bentley were John; Thomas, m. —— Skillin; 
Samuel, m. Rebecca Fowle; Mary, m. Robert Dawes; Elizabeth, m. Henry Fowle; 
Susanna, m. Capt. —— Woolley. . Joshua Bentley lived on Commercial street, 

He held the office of commissary in the revolutionary war. It is said that his father, a 
lieutenant in the agit navy, was a second son of Sir John Bentley. 


® See The Teacher's Institute, p. 141. 
3 See American Journal of Edueation, vol. ¥. p. 325. 
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the utility of teaching it as then taught, and determined to reform the 
method if ever I had a good opportunity.’””* Most conscientiously he 
kept this resolution. In the Latin school, he made rapid advancement 
in the elements of the learned languages, and was turning his mind to 
a collegiate course of study, when a depression in his father’s business 
rendered it necessary for him to withdraw his son from school and 
place him ina store. At the age of fifteen years, therefore, the studi- 
ous youth was apprenticed to the learned bookseller and publisher, Mr. 
Caleb Bingham, whose store then bore the number, ‘‘44 Cornhill ’’— 
and was the favorite resort of the school teachers of that period. Mr. 
Bingham had received a liberal education [Dartmouth College, 1782], 
had been a successful teacher; he had, also, in addition to the compi- 
lation of the Columbian Orator, the American Preceptor, and other 
popular school books, made a good translation of Chateaubriand’s 
Atala, and was in all respects an honorable and upright man; so that . 
in coming under his influence the mind of the young apprentice was per- 
haps quickened, and his appetite for learning sharpened quite as much 
as if he had continued longer in the Latin school. The business of the 
store being limited almost exclusively to the sale of school books, at 
that period few in number, the book-loving clerk had ample opportu- 
nity to indulge his taste for reading, and to discuss educational plans 
aud systems with his intelligent master and the teachers who frequent- 
ed ‘‘44 Cornhill.’”’ Mr. Bingham was an ardent friend of educational 
reform; his labors as a teacher, and his admirable series of school 
books had served to break up the monotony of the old routine in the 
Boston schools and to inaugurate a more animated, vigorous and 
sensible method of instruction. Young Fowle imbibed his master’s 
spirit ; read the works of Lancaster,’ Priestley and of the pupils of 
Pestalozzi, whose new and original system of instruction was then 
engrossing the attention of the leading educators of the world, and 
egan, even at this early agé, to form a library of the works of Milton, 
énélon, Rousseau and other writers on the philosophy of teaching 
and of mental culture. The continuous study of the French language 
and the subjection of his mind to the severe discipline of ‘‘ reading 
proof’’—of which there was then much to do in Mr. Bingham’s office 
—extended rapidly his grammatical and lexical attainments. Observ- 
ing his critical acumen and his love of books, Dr. William E. Channing 
advised him to enter Harvard College; aid was tendered him; but 
his love of independence, his facilities for acquiring, in the book-store, 
just the kind of information which he wanted, led him to decline it. 
To master thoroughly the elements of learning, to understand clearly 
the philosophy of the mind, he esteemed of more importance to higself, 
than to burden his memory with the technicalities of falsely construct- 
ed systems which never could be turned to any practical account. 
Meanwhile his love of books, fostered by the example and the friendly 
counsel of his uncle, Dr. William Bentley, was steadily increasing ; 
and his mind, through these influences and the ‘‘ Belles-Lettres Associ- 


1 See Teachers’ Institute, p. 141. 
2 Joseph Lancaster was born in London, Nov. 27, 1778, and became, under ffie patronage 
of George III., a public lecturer on education. He came to America in 1818, and in conse- 
uence of his visit, Lancasterian or monitorial schools were established in New York, 
hiladelphia, Baltimore and other large cities of the country. Lancaster afterwards met 
with reverse of fortune, and died “miserably poor” in New York, in October, 1838, in the 
fifty-first year of his age. See Am. Jour. Ed., June,861, p. 354. 
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ation,’’ of which he was an active member, continued to acquire fresh 
strength and vigor. On the decease of Mr. Bingham, April 6, 1817, 
his heirs entrusted the management of the book-store entirely to the 
hands of Mr. Fowle, who settled his master’s business, and spent his 
time in publishing, trading, studying and closing the estate of Dr. 
Bentley, who had appointed him his executor, until the spring of 1821, 
when a change in the Boston school system called him into that field 
of labor for which his temperament, talents and acquirements admira- 
bly qualified him, and in which he performed good, honest service for 
his native city and his country. Mr. Fowle was born for a teacher; 
his studies, his associates, his bon ange gardien, turned him, perhaps 
unconscious of it at the time, towards the responsible duties and the 
heartfelt pleasures of the school-room. 

It was observed, in the year above mentioned, by the primary school 
committee of Boston, of which he was a member, that some two hun- 
dred children in the city were growing up uneducated, because too 
old to enter the primary, and too ignorant to gain admission to the 
grammar schools. One thousand dollars were granted by the city to 
fit up a room and employ a teacher for them. A miserable pittance 
for the work ; but brave hearts had the charge of it. The monitorial 
system has achieved success in Europe, and why not here? It is 
bringing into education just what education teaches us to apply to 
common business, the grand economic principle of division of labor. 
It is encouraging the older, by allowing them to teach the younger 

upils. Time and talent husbanded; the work well done. What 
nam in this? But who shall commence the reformation? Who shall 
foremost face the frowns and bear the insults of those wedded to the 
ancient-system? Why, Mr. Fowle himself. Stepping into the school- 
room on Fort Hill with no intention of remaining in it only during a 
‘temporary absence of the teacher, he met with such success—even 
‘with the roughest set of boys the city could afford, as to attract the 
attention and commendation of mayor Quincy, and at length to obtain 
the salary of a grammar-school master, with the permission also of 
-carrying on his book-selling simultaneously with his school. 

Among other innovations, this enlightened teacher introduced the 
black-board, now a sine qua non in the very humblest educational 
‘institution ; the drawing of maps and geometrical diagrams, and the 
‘writing or the printing of the spelling lesson into his school. He 
‘dispensed with corporeal punishment, and provided every pupil con- 
*stantly with some kind of employment suited to his years and inclina- 
‘tion. He discarded the old monotonous method by whose “ vain repe- 
‘titiong ’’ the minds, both of the teacher and the taught, were stultified ; 
‘and assuming that every child had an aptitude for accomplishing 
something good, set himself most earnestly at work to discover it, 
and to direct the training in accordance with it. The introduction of 
this novel system aroused the animosity of the conservative teachers 
of the city against the ‘‘ monitor man,” as some of them were pleased 
to call him; sharp discussions followed; bitter, biting words were 
spoken ; but from the collision between the flint and steel some light 
and fire proceeded for the benefit of the city. In a series of admirable 
articles, Mr. Fowle so effectually exposed the mismanagement and 
abuses of the grammar schools that the committee at once enlarged 
the course of study and intraduced other important changes, ' 
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At the annual exhibition of the monitorial school in 1823, Mr. Fowle 
brought forward his scholars, numbering about one hundred and 
eighty, without any previous special drill, and they acquitted them- 
selves so creditably in their various recitations and exercises at the 
black-board that the mayor pronounced the exhibition equal to that of 
any grammar school in the city. 

Though actively engaged in the performance of his duties in the 
school-room and in the management of the business of his store, this 
indefatigable worker had, by garnering, with a will, the golden sands 
of time, prepared a very accurate and enlarged edition of Abel Boyer’s 
Royal French and English Dictionary, which was very correctly print- 
ed in 1822; received the approbation of the North American Review, 
[Jan. 1823, p. 228], and held its position in our schools until super- 
seded by the more elaborate work of Spiers and Surenne, published 
by D. Appleton & Co. in 1852. Feeling the need of a reading book 
that should embrace more and richer specimens of our modern litera- 
ture than Scott’s ‘‘ Lessons,’’ Dana’s “‘ Selection,’’ Murray’s ‘‘ English 
Reader,’’ or Bingham’s ‘‘ American Preceptor,”’ presented, Mr. Fowle 
engaged the Rev. John Pierpont to prepare for him the ‘‘ American 
First-Class Book,’’ which in the elegance, elevated tone and variety 
of its extracts may be said to stand unrivalled among the numerous 
compilations made for the higher class of readers in our schools. 

The reputation of Mr. Fowle as a teacher of the Lancasterian sys- 
tem had now become such as to induce some gentlemen of wealth and 
standing in the city to form a corporation, erect and furnish a school- 
house with philosophical apparatus, and employ him as the chief in- 
structor. It was called the ‘‘ Female Monitorial School,’’ and was 
probably the first school in this country, says Mr. Barnard [ Jour. Ed. 
1861, p. 603], that was ‘‘furnished with apparatus adequate to the 
illustration of the subjects taught.’””? An excellent air pump and some 
other instruments were imported from London; bug most of the arti- 
cles were manufactured under the direction of Mr¥Fowle himself, at 
an expense of not less than two thousand dollars. By this bold inno- 
vation, a stimulus was immediately given to the construction of philo- 
sophical instruments in this city, and to the use of them in illustration 
of the principles of science taught in the seminaries of learning 
through the country. 

On assuming the charge of this school in 1823, Mr. Fowle relin- 
quished his business as a bookseller and devoted his leisure moments 
to the compilation of school manuals, and to the preparation and de- 
livery of scientific lectures to a lyceum made up mostly of his pupils 
and their friends. These lectures, some on the atmosphere, some on 
the solar system, some on the wonders of chemistry, mineralogy and 
geology, and illustrated by an ample set of apparatus, were given 
gratuitously during many successive winters, and were sometimes 
attended by as many as five hundred persons. It was in some respects 
a prelude to the public lyceum, which is said to have been first estab- 
lished ift the town of Millbury, in this State, in 1827. 

Mr. Fowle commenced his female monitorial school with about one 
hundred and twenty scholars, teaching, in addition to the English 
branches, Latin, French, and Spanish, and this by the system of mutual 
instruction, on the plain principle that any one conversant with a sub- 
Vou. XXIII. 10* 
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ject may explain it to one who is not, to the mutual benefit of both; 
and after seventeen years of successful labor, was compelled by im- 
paired health to relinquish his position. 

Among the general exercises of his school, Mr. Fowle early intro- 
duced vocal, and afterwards instrumental music; calisthenics, and 
needle-work, which was taught by the since celebrated Mrs. D. L. Dix. 
By the use of Francceur’s Introduction to Linear Drawing, which he 
translated from the French in 1824, he trained the hand and the eye 
of his pupils to draw maps, charts, and geometrical figures with sur- 
prising accuracy and beauty. Some specimens, still remaining, seem 
at first sight to have come directly from the skilful hand of the engra- 
ver. The letter-printing is admirably well executed. In making 
these, and other judicious innovations and improvements, this eminent 
teacher was really marking out the course for Mr. Horace Mann; and 
the monitorial, was actually anticipating the normal school, which 
through the untiring and well directed energy of the Rev. Charles 
Brooks, of Medford, became a state institution in 1838. Many of 
Mr. Fowle’s pupils received their whole education in his school, and 
after graduation pursued successfully the vocation of their beloved 
master. 

Mr. Fowle, as we have seen, had early expressed a determination 
to reform the system of English grammar then in vogue ; and devoting 
such moments as he could spare to the study of the Gaelic, Gothic, 
and Anglo-Saxon elements of our language, to the examination of the 
Grammar of Dr. John Wallis (1653), and to the ‘‘ Diversions of Purley” 
(1786), he wrote and published in 1827 an able grammatical treatise 
which he called the ‘‘ True English Grammar,”’ wherein the forms and 
principles of our language are set forth, without much reference to - 
the structure and modifications of the Greek and Latin, which Murray, 
as well as almost every other English grammarian has taken for his 
model. In theory Mr. Fowle is right; since the ground-work of our 
language is almost entirely of the northern tongues; while the super- 
structure is in part only of the more elegant and classic speech of 
Greece and Rome. To understand our language, then, it is imperative 
that we leave the conjugations and declensions of the later learned 
tongues and descend to the simple forms of the original elements, and 
by these forms interpret, analyze and explain the complicated struc- 
ture. This principle Mr. Fowle clearly saw; and on this principle 
constructed all his subsequent grammatical works. Teachers derided 
and opposed the system ; it compelled them to begin down at the very 
bottom of the ladder; to surrender something of their “linguistic 
lore ;’’ and this to those who drink but shallow draughts from the 
“‘Pierian Spring’’ is ever irksome. The Latino-English system still 
prevails in our schools; yet considering the tendency of philological 
studies at present, may we not justly conclude that the simple and 
natural will ere long gain the ascendancy over the artificial method of 
dealing with our mother tongue ? ; 

Mr. Fowle continued to prepare for the press and publish one or 
more school books almost every year ; to explain and defend his edu- 
cational system both by his voice and his pen, and to fulfil his duties 
as a loving father, an accomplished teacher and an upright citizen. 

In August, 1841, he delivered before the American Institute of In- 
struction an able lecture on the ‘‘ Education of the Propensities,”’ 
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wherein some of his views of phrenology,’ in which he was a firm 
believer, were made known. 

In 1842, Mr. Fowle resumed his former business of bookselling ; 
and in connection with Mr. Nahum Capen, commenced the publication 
of the ‘‘Common School Journal,’’ started by Mr. Horace Mann the 
preceding year, and of which he continued the editor at a salary of 
$700 per annum. Brought thus into close relations with the distin- 
guished secretary of the Board of Education, and sympathizing with 
him in respect to his advanced and startling educational plans, Mr. 
Fowle came into still sharper collision with the conservative teachers 
and school committees of the day; and while he had the pleasure of 
seeing his principles of instruction gradually gaining ground, he was 
at the same time compelled to realize that breaking down erroneous 
systems brings no bread. In a pecuniary point of view the ‘‘ Common 
School Journal,’’ which Mr. Mann edited until 1848, and Mr. Fowle 
after him until 1852, was a sad failure, and involved the publishers in 
very serious liabilities. Mr. Fowle was of invaluable service to Mr. 
Mann. He wrote, travelled, and lectured for him; he defended 
him. 

On the establishment of the Teachers’ Institutes by the Board of 
Education—which are a kind of temporary normal school, held in dif- 
ferent sections of the State for disseminating information in respect to 
the art of teaching—Mr. Mann secured at once the valuable aid and 
céoperation of Mr. Fowle, and found him to be one of the most efficient 
and acceptable lecturers in his carefully selected corps. Before these 
Institutes Mr. Fowle pronounced more than one hundred lectures. 
Of those delivered in 1845 and 1846 he has given the substance in ‘‘ The 
Teacher’s Institute,’’ published in 1847, which, in some respects, is, 
for the inexperienced teacher, one of the best practical guides extant. 
Mr. Fowle lectured before Teachers’ Institutes as late as 1849 or 1850; 
and sometimes in the adjoining States. ‘I taught an Institute,’’ 
wrote he, in his Journal, Bangor, Nov. 26, 1849, ‘‘ and lectured three 
times for their lyceum.”’ 

In 1850 or 1851 he removed to West-Newton, and the next year, 
October 27, opened a monitorial school at 5214 Washington street, 
Boston, into whose duties and pleasures he entered with the buoyant 
freshness and vigor of early youth. He taught this school success- 
fully until his second marriage, which occurred November 26, 1860, 
when he removed to the quiet and beautiful town of Medfield, where, 
still fresh and youthful in his feelings, he spent his time in literary 
avocations, and in the enjoyment of refined and intellectual society, 
until kindly called away from mortal scenes to his reward on high. 
His departure took place on the 6th day of February, 1865, and his 
remains repose in Forest-Hills cemetery. 

Mr. Fowle’s height was 5 ft. and 9 inches; his weight, at the age of 
62 years, 180 lbs. His countenance was open, frank and placidly 
benignant in its general expression; yet when moved by some new 
thought, a kind of electric glow shot over it, revealing more than 
words could do the emotion of the soul. His eye was full and of a 
light cerulean blue. 


1 Mr. F. was at one time president of the Boston Phrenological Society. He once took @ 
plaster cast of the head of Whitefield, at Newburyport. 
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In his theological.views, he was liberal and tolerant. He usually 
attended Dr. N. L. Frothingham’s church, of which he was one of the 
deacons. When spending Sunday away from home, he sometimes 
occupied, acceptably, the pulpit of the clergyman with whom he hap- 
pened to be staying. He was a life-long student of the Bible. 

He hated oppression of mind or body, and hence ever wrote and 
spoke indignantly against the system of American slavery, which he 
was permitted, ere his death, to see completely overthrown. He was 
a member of our state legislature in 1843. 

Of an ardent temperament, strong affections, frank and open dispo- 
sition, he made firm and lasting friends, as well as now and then a 
stubborn enemy. His pupils loved and honored him, and were most 
eloquent in his praise. Many were the mementos, in the form of a 
‘‘ silver pitcher,’’ a ‘‘ gold watch,”’ or “Life of Washington,”’ which 
he received from them in attestation of their affectionate regard. One 
of them, Mrs. Cornelia (Loring) Thompson, bequeathed to him the 
sum of $5000, which greatly served to mitigate the cares of his de- 
clining years. 

Mr. Fowle was an indomitable worker. This is in part the secret 
of his success. He was never idle. His mind was ever conceiving ; 
his hand was ever achieving something for the benefit of his fellow 
men. His library, enriched by a bequest from Dr. Bentley, was 
both large and well selected. It embraced many choice works in 
French and Spanish literature, together with the leading classical pro- 
ductions of our own language. He had also a fine cabinet of shells 
and other natural curiosities. In the midst of his books he loved to 
dwell, and here, when the doors of his beloved school-room were 
closed, the visitor would generally find him poring over some treatise 
on divinity or new educational work ; or with pen in hand preparing 
a critique on our grammatical system, or a new school book’ for the 
press ; but always ready for a pleasant conversation and a fresh idea 
from a thinking mind. ‘I have studied,’’ once he wrote,. “‘ the Latin 
and Greek languages as far at least as the majority of what are called 


1 His publications, so far as I can ascertain, are :— 

1. Boyer’s French and English Dictionary, 1822. 2. Catechism of English Grammar, 
Boston, 1823. 3. Practical Guide to Reading and Orthography, 1824. 4. Practical Geogra- 
phy, Part I., 1824. 5. Introduction to Linear Drawing from Francceur, 1825. 6. Child’s 
Arithmetic, Boston, 1826. 7. American Speaker, 1826. 8. The True English Grammar, 
1827. pp. 180. 9. The True English Grammar, Part IT., 1828. 10. French Accidence, 1828. 
11. Exercises in writing French, 1829. 12. The New Speaker, pp. 376, 1829. 13. Improved 
Guide to English Spelling, 1829. 14. Modern Practical Geography, 3d ed., 1830. 15. Prac- 
tical French Grammar. 16. Fables in the French Language. 17. An Atlas, 1831. 
18. French First Class Book, ge 1832; one of the best works of the kind extant. 
19. An Etymological Grammar, 1833, pp. 105. 20. Physiology, with eight life-size diagrams. 
21. Primary Reader, 1837. 22. Bible er for Schools, 1839. 23. Common School Gram- 
mar, Part I., 1842. 24. Common School Grammar, Part II., 1842. 25. The Common 
School Speller, 1842; one of the most popular of all Mr. F.’s books, and still in extensive 
use. 26. Orthographical Exercise, 1842. 27. Scripture Lessons. 28. Companion to Spell- 
ing Books, 1843. . Common School Geography and Atlas. 30. Elementary Geography 
for Mass. Children. 31. Common School Speaker, 1844. 32. Outline Maps of Massachu- 
setts. 33. The Eye and the Hand, 1847, pp.{94. 34. The Teacher’s Institute, 1847, pp. 
258—an excellent treatise on education. 35. Parlor Dramas. 36. One Hundred Dialogues, 
1856. 37. Familiar Dialogues. 38. The Free Speaker, 1859. 39. The Mind and Heart—a 
collection of Tales, Dialogues, Poems, etc., mostly original. 40. The New Speaker. 41. The 
New Reader. 42. Exhibition Dialogues. 43. x revised edition of the ‘‘ American Precep- 
tor.” 44. An edition of Pope’s “Essay on Man,” for the use of schools. 45. Volumes XI. 
XII. XIII. XIV. of the “Common School Journal.” 46. Juvenile Dialogues. 47. Defence 
of the True English Grammar. 48. A set of Outline Maps. 

Mr. F. was preparing a Book of Dialogues when he died. 
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educated men go. I have studied three or four other languages, and 
have written more English than many others. My printed books 
number more than fifty, my written lectures, mostly on scientific sub- 
jects, more than sixty ; my newspaper essays more than five hundred, 
and my letters enough to entitle me to a vote of the Post-office De- 
partment.”’ 

Of strong and deep convictions, Mr. Fowle wrote in a clear, direct 
and positive style; using but few quotations or embellishments, In- 
tent himself upon the matter in his mind, he thought but little of the 
form it should assume in coming to the light. Therefore the style is 
just the man himself—unstudied, simple, strong.’ 

He had an antiquarian taste, and became a resident member of the 
New-England Historic-Genealogical Society in 1863. He was also a 
member of several other learned bodies. 

A part of his valuable library he bequeathed to Tufts College; that 
part of it which he held in trust from his uncle, Dr. Bentley, went to 
the American Antiquarian Society, and the remainder of it, amounting 
to a thousand volumes or more, is kept by his family at Medfield. 

When we consider the number of pupils this faithful teacher educa- 
ted; the amount of literary labor, as an author, he performed; the 
improvements he effected in the art of teaching; the lessons he im- . 
parted to the instructors of this commonwealth; the benevolence he 
exhibited ; the hopes he inspired; the sorrows he soothed ; the love- 
light he shed around him—we cannot but feel that though no monu- 
mental shaft may mark, fair gratitude with choicest flowers will deck, 
and sweet affection with the tenderest tears bedew his peaceful grave. * 


$< 


SOLDIERS IN THE LOUISBURG EXPEDITION. 


From Depnam (Mass.) 1n 1744-5 :—Rev. Thomas Balch, chaplain. 
Capt. Eleazer Fisher, William Weatherbee, Samuel Weatherbee, John 
Thorp, Michael Brite, Samuel Thorp, Hugh Delap. Hist. Dedham. 





From Spencer (Mass.)—Edmund Bemis, Lieut. at the reduction of 
Louisburg, 1745; d. 1810, aged 90. Hist. Spencer, p. 164. 





From Worcester.—Benjamin Gleason, died at Louisburg, 1745. 
Adonijah Rice. Hist. Worcester, p. 59. 


- His life of o- ae (Am. Jour. Ed. Vol. v. 1858,) is, perhaps, a fair specimen of 
is abili 
2 Mr. y Ev apeee ance (Ist), Sept. 28, 1818, Miss Antoinette Moulton, daughter of Ebenezer 
Moulton, and had issue :— 

1. Maria Antoinette, b. July 4, 1819; d. unmarried, Dec. 10, 1863. 

Eloise Bourne, b. dies 1821; m. Daniel Smith, living, in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Abba, b. Dec. il, 1 m. William H. Mackintosh. 
Eliza, b. Dec. 20, 1824; m. William Viles. 
William B., b. July 27, 1826; m. — Elizabeth, dau. of John L. Dimmock. 
. Ellen C., b. March 31, 1828; m. Frank H. Clapp, ‘of Detroit, Mich., and d. Dec. 7, 1866. 
° Anne, b. Feb. 21, 1830 ; m. Henry N. Whittlesey, and now lives a widow at Jamaica 

ain 

Mrs. Antoinette (Moulton) Fowle died Jan. 18, 1859; and he married (2d), Miss Mary 
Baxter Adams, only surviving daughter of the Hon. Daniel and Harriet (Reed) Adoma, of 
Medfield, and granddaughter of the Rev. Daniel Adams, of Watertown, Nov, 26, 1860, by 
whom he had issue Harriet Adams Fowle, born June 28, 1862, 


TIPO Eger 
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EPITAPHS' FROM THE OLDER HALF OF “ BURYING 
HILL,” WEYMOUTH, MASS. 


[Communicated by Mr. Joun J. Loup, of Weymouth.] 


Tuese epitaphs contain the following names :— 

Badlam, Baley, Bate, Bicknell, Clother, Cotton, Dyar, Ford, Green- 
wood, Holbrook, Humphrey, Hunt, Lovell, Nash, Paine, Phillips, 
Pittee, Randel, Read, Rogers, Shaw, Smith, Tay, Torrey, Tufts, War- 
ner, White, Whitman, Whitmarsh. 

The stones over the graves of Rev. Samuel Torrey and wife, are 
heavy horizontal slabs. Near them are two others of similar shape, 
and about equal.size, which have no inscriptions, but it seems very 
probable to me cover the remains of William Torrey (father of Sam- 
uel above), one of the earliest New-England authors, and a man of 
eminence in the public service, and his wife. 
































1666 John Son To 
joseph John & Elizabeth 
DYAR: 1l0y Tay Aged 2 
Months Dec’d 
ABIGAIL NA October Ye 29 
SH D 8: IVLY 1678 
1676 
1682 
Iames BICKNEL Hannah 
Dyar:2:M:0 
8 
ANAH Here Lyeth Buried 
DYAR.3 M Y¥* Body Of 
[Hannah Dyar, 1678.— Town Ephraim Hunt 
Records. | Aged About 77 
; , Years Deceased 
*-D:f %: TWO Y° 22¢ Of February 
*D? S: OLD 1686-7 
: IULY: 
[D. Dyar, two days old—doubt- Here Lyeth Buried Y* 
less. ] Body Of Elder Edward 
Bate Aged 81 Yeares 
69 Departed This Life Y* 
MARY:D aR: 25 Day Of March 
ONE: YEAR: OLD 1686 
DYED 24: 0CTO 
[Mary Dyar.] Elizabeth 
Holbrook Wife 
John Tay Aged To John Holbrook 
30 years Dect Aged 64 Yeares 
October y*® 22 Died Y* 25 of June 
1678 1688 


1 Copied by Mess. J. J. Loud, W. H. Nash and C. T. Crane, A.D. 1868. 
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DYAR : 6: OCT 1691 
AG 18 MO 





Mrs. Mary Torrey 
Aged 50 Years 
Dyed on The 10 of 
September 1692 








Jeremiah Clother 
Y°* Son of 
Jeremiah & Ruth 
Clother, Aged 
Near . 15 . Years 
Died Dece™ Y* 17 
1695 
‘ } ® 

Here Lyeth Y* Body 
Of Thankful 
Humphery Wife . 
To James Humphery 
, Aged About 
31 Years 
Died January 
Y°* 1 1698-9 


‘7? Here Lyeth Y* 
Body Of Deaco® 
Jonas Humphry 
Aged 79 Year* 
Died February 
Y° 11 1698-9 


Here Lyeth Buried 
Y* Body Of Cap‘ 
Samuel White Aged 
57 Years Died Y* 
«> 19 Of August 
1699 


Here Lyes 
Y* Body of Cap 
Jobn Holbrook 
Aged About 82 

ears Died 
November Y° 23 
1699 


Here Lyeth 
Y°* Body of 
Nathaniel 
Humphery 
Aged Abont 48 
Years Died 
Jan’ Y° 17 1700-1 
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HEAR : LIETH : MARY 


Here Lyes Interred Y* Body 
Of The Reuerend M* Samuel 
Torrey Pastor Of The Church 
Of Christ In Weymouth Aged 

75 Years Died April Y° 21" 


s 





Elisha 
Y° Son of 
Ichabod & Sarah 
Holbrook Aged 
2. Year & 8 M° 
Died June Y* 20 
1700 





Here Lyes Buried 
Y° Body Of Lieut 
Ebenezer White 
Dec* July Y* 24" 
1703 In Y° 55" 
Year Of His Age 





Here Lyes Y* 
Body Of Josiah 
Torrey Son To 
William & 
Deborah Torrey 
Aged About 20 
Years Died Agus* 
Y° 16 1706 





170 7 


Here Lyes The 
Body of Elder 
John Rogers 

Aged 71 Years 

Febe” The 28" 
Anno Domini 

1709-10 








sS gras Tibi Sic Trangiy %y 


Here. Lyes. Y°. Body. Of. 


M™. Elizabeth. Cotton. 


Wife. To. M*. Theophilus. 





Cotton. Of. Hampton. 
Who. Died. Upon. Y*. Road. 
By. Reason. Of. A. Fall 
From. Her. Horse. Octob* 
Y°31*.1710. Aged. About. 45 Years, 
burried. in. hopes. of. a. joyfull 


Resurrection. 
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Here Lyes Y* 
Body of Deacon 
Micajah Torrey 

Aged About 66-7 
Years Died 
January Y* 20 
1710 





1716 
IVLY y° 18 
SARAH SHAW 
AGED YEAR 





Here Lyes Buried 
Y* Body Of M™ Mary 
White Widdow Of 
Cap‘ Samuel White 
Aged 75 Years 
Died Oct™ Y* 23¢ 
1716 


Here Lyes Y* Body 
Of M™ Mary White 
Wife To M' Thomas 
White Aged 40 
Ye’rs Dec* Nov‘ 
Y° 3° 1716 


The Graue Of M* 
William Torrey (Son 
Of Cap‘ William Tosrey) 
Dec* Jan” Y° 
11" 1717-8 
In Y* 80" Year 
Of His Age 


Here Lyes Y* Body 
Of Jonathan Torrey 
Aged About 64 Years 
Died June The 7 
1718 


Here Lyes Y° Body 
of James Humphrey 
Aged About 53 
Years Died August 
Ye 17" 1718 


Here Lye’ The Body 
of Joseph Bicknell 

dyed In The 22 Yer 
of His Age 1719 ° 




















Here Lyes Y* Body Of 
Hannah Baley Formerly 
Wife To Samuel Pratt 
Aged 77 Years 
Departed This Life 
May Y°* 29" 

1721 





Here Lyes Y° Body Of 
Deacon Micajah 
Tor ecd 
Sep" Y° 29 1722 
In Y* 50" Year 

Of His Age 


[Torrey—TZown Records. ] 














Here Lyes Y° Body 
Of M" Joseph 
Torey Dec* Aprill 
Y° 224 1723 
In Y° 45" Year 
Of His Age 





Ll Decem 
1724 
In Y*® 36" Year , 
Of Her GE 











Here Lyes Buried 
The Body Of 
Cap‘ John Hunt 
Who Departed this Life 
March the 18" 1724 in 
Y° 70" Year of His Age 





Here Lyes Y* Body ‘ 
Of M™ Ruth White 
Wife to M* Benjamin 
White Dec’ May The 
6" 1724 In 
The 40" Year 
Of Her Age 








Here Lyes Y°* Body 
of Ruth Torrey 
Wife to Jonathan 
Torrey Aged 
About 74 Years 
Died Aprill Ye 
28" 1724 















Antiquity of the Name of Scott. 


ANTIQUITY OF THE NAME OF SCOTT. 


[Communicated by Martin B. Scort, Esq., of Cleveland, Ohio.] 


Tue theory of Professor Inness, of Edinburgh University, in relation 
to the original name of Scott in Scotland, is that, long before surnames 
were known, the people of that country, who wandered into England, 
there received the distinctive appellation of Scotus or Scot, and re- 
turned to Scotland, bearing the name of Scot, in addition to their 
former name. The canny lad who crossed the border, as plain Robert, 
returned in time from England as Robert Scot, and reared a family 
who retained the surname of their ancestor. 

About 1686, Satchells wrote a history of the name of Scott; a 
volume of some two hundred pages; a large portion of which, was 
doggerel poetry, but containing much quaint historical matter con- 
nected with the name; and from which Sir Walter Scott drew largely 
in his ‘‘ Lay of The Last Minstrel.’’ He left a copy of Satchells in 
the library at Abbotsford, at this time an extremely rare book. 

Satchells writes, under the head of 


“THE ANTIQUITY OF THE NAME OF SCOTT” :— 
** Some late start-up bran-new gentlemen, 


That hardly knew from whence their fa- 
thers came, 

Except from rednosed Robin, 

Or trail Wallet, country Tom, 

The sons of Cannongate Bess, 

That could play her game ; 

Whose labouring heads as great as any 
house, 

These columnizing fellows can stagger 
stare and shame, 

And swear the name of Scot is but a new 
coined name, 

These new cornuted gentlemen, why 
should they lie, 

Mr. George Buchanan, and Hector Boe- 
tius can let them see, 

A thousand years if I do not forget, 

By chronicles I’ll prove the name of Scot, 

In King Achaius time that worthy prince, 

John’ and Clement Scots they went to 


rance, 
In Paris oy at first began, 
In Charles the Great his time, 
To instruct the Christian religion, 
And there a College they did frame 
Which doth remain untill this very time ; 
And he that doth not believe me, 
ust read Buchanan and he shail see ;) 
Some authors I could give in, 


~ these are sufficient to them that’s not 

ind ; 

Some say they were not Scots to their name, 

But only Scots by nation, 

Yet Monks of Mellross they were known, 

Which there was in the Picts kingdom. 

John Earl of Channerth surnamed Scot, 

To die without succession was his unfor- 
tunate lot ; 

Brave Alexander the first, a King both 
stout and good, 

John Earl of Channerth married with his 
royal blood, 

Before Alexander the first, his brother 
Edgar did reign 

7 st that was annointed of Scotland 

ing ; : 

pore i John Scot he did surmount, 

Who was bishop of Dumblane, and did 
the King annoint 

Mr Michael Scot that read the epistle at 


Rome 
He was in King Alexander the Seconds 
* —— * * * » * 
And if my author you would know, 
— Spotswoods book these Scots do 
show. 
How can these randy liars then 
Make the Scots to be a start-up Clan, 


1 This John Scot is mentioned by Roger, of Wendover, in his “Flowers of History.” 


CHARLES THE GREAT held his wit and knowledge in such high estimation, that he made 
him his table companion, where they cracked their jokes with great familiarity ; as a speci- 
men, the king one day remarked to John: ‘ What is there between a Scot and a sot” ? 
“ Only a table,” replied Master Scot. Yet he was afterwards so harsh and tyrannical with 
his scholars, that they attacked him in the school-room and stabbed him to death with 








their pen-knives. 
Vou. XXIII, ll 
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Sure new start-ups themselves must be, There was a statute made which is yet 


For ancient families scorn to lie. extant, 
But for the ne, od of the Scor, That no man shall presume to buy or sell, 
There is one thing I had almost forgot, With Highlandmen or Scors of I wadale ; 
» * 


Which is not worthy of nomination 
Yet to mark antiquity I’ll make relation; Here I speak nought but truth, all men 
In the second session of King David’s _ may note, 
parliament, = true antiquity of the name of 
iT. 


Buchanan, in his history of Scotland, confirms the historical facts of 
Satchells. He asserts that Charles the Great sent to Scotland for some 
learned and pious men, who read philosophy in Greek and Latin at 
Paris, ‘‘ among whom was Johannes surnamed Scotus.’”? He was the 
preceptor of Charlemagne, and left many monuments of learning. 
Clement, a Scot, was also a learned professor at the same time in 
Paris, which puts it beyond doubt, that the surname of Scot is of great 
antiquity ; even if we trace it back no further than the days of Charle- 
magne and Achaius, who lived about the middle of the eighth century. 

But Hector Beethius, and other historians ey whom are Ver- 
mundus, Cornelius, and Scaliger), claim a still more remote antiquity 
for the name of Scot, than is asserted by Satchells. Boethius avers 
that the name of Scot originated from Scota, the daughter of that 
Pharaoh king of Egypt that was drowned in the Red Sea. Thus: 
Gathelus, son of Cecrops, first king of Athens, and a native of Egypt, 
became so insolent and troublesome at his father’s court, that he was 
banished the kingdom ; whereupon with a large band of fugitives, he 
left Greece, and went into Egypt, in the time of Moses, at a period 
when Pharaoh was engaged in war with the neighboring nations. 
Joining his forces with the Egyptians, he was made a general, and 
~ soon subdued the nations at war with Pharaoh; and so won the favor 
and confidence of that monarch, that he gave him his daughter, named 
Scota, in marriage. About this time, Egypt was visited with the 
plague of which we read, because Pharaoh would not let the children 
of Israel go. In order to escape from the plague, which was carrying 
off multitudes, Gathelus and Scota his wife, with a large number of 
Greeks and Egyptians, put to sea and, afterwards, landing in Spain, 
called that portion of the country Port-Gathale which is now known 
as Portugal. Here he named his people ‘‘ Scottis,’’ from the affection 
he bore his wife Scoti,’ who no doubt was gentle and humane as she 
who rescued the infant Moses from the jaws of the crocodile (the 
princess Thermutus). After years of bloody wars with the barbarians 
of Spain, Gathelus, with his colony, sailed for and landed in Ireland, 
and afterwards went over to the northern part of Britain, which was 
called Scotland (the land of the Scots) from the Scots who planted 
themselves there. 


1 “This king he had one dooter than that was fair, 
And sum man said that scho suld be his air, 
Ane virgin clene ryght fair of nobill fame, 

And Scota als scho callit wes to name, 

This king gaif her with giftis that wer large, 

To Gathelus as wyfe in mariage, 
* . * a * - 

And all his folk for mair affinitie 

Callit thame Scottis quhilk wes his wyfis name, 

Out of Egipt he braht with him fra hame.” . 

[Buik of the Chronicles of Scotland, 
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This account of the origin of the Scots, is treated by many English 
historians as fabulous. Buchanan is of opinion that the Scots first 
came from Spain. Humphrey Lloyd, an ancient writer, opposes what 
the Scots say of their antiquity; which is confuted by Buchanan, 
who quotes Mamertinus in his panegyric to Maximianus, in which he 
affirms, that before the coming in of Cesar (fifty-five years before 
Christ), the Britons waged war against the Scots. Geoffrey Keating, 
a learned Irish antiquary, avers that the posterity of Gathelus and 
Scota landed in Ireland, A.M. 2736; after the flood, 1086; after 
Moses passing the Red Sea, 192; before Christ’s nativity, 1308 years. 
In the early history of the world a generation was a hundred years or 
more, according to the remoteness of the period. Colganus observes, 
on the Life of St. Cladroe, that the colony planted by Gathelus and 
Scoti were Scythians ; that the true name of Scota was Scytha; and 
that that name was given her because her husband came out of Scytha. 
King Alfred calls the Scots, Scythan; the Germans, both Scythians 
and Scots-Scutten ; and the old Britons, Y’Scot, which is confirmed 
by Camden. Germany, in Alfred’s time, embraced all Scandinavia, a 
part of which was Scythia. The Venerable Bede speaks of the Picts 
coming from Scythia, in their long-boats, to the northern parts of 
Ireland, and there finding Gentum Scotorum, their countrymen, but 
admits they spoke a different language. According to Walsingham, 
Scythe, Scythici, Scoti, Scotici, are all of one meaning. 

The Abbe Ma-Geoghegan published a history of Ireland, in 1758. 
in which he asserts that the. Scots were originally Scythians, or pro- 
perly Kelto-Scythians of Spanish extraction; while the ancient poets 
and bards aver that Ireland was first settled by a colony from Spain, 
who were descendants of a celebrated Breogan, whose grandson mar- 
ried an Egyptian heroine named Scota, from whom the Irish took the 
name Kinea-Scuit or Scots. We have the testimony of Seneca that 
the name of Scot was known to some Roman writers in the first 
century. William Elphanstone, Bishop of Aberdeen, who searched 
all the monuments of antiquity in Scotland; and Fordun, who quotes 
Grossum Caput, all concur that the name of Scot was derived from 
Scota, the most noble person in the colony. 

The people of Scotland, in their early inroads upon the neighboring 
nations, were called Scoto-Brigantines, or Scoto-Britanni; and after- 
wards, when they infested’ South-Britain, in Claudian’s time, were 
called Scoti, and sometimes Atticotti.' In later times, Sir Michael 
Scot, the wizard of the North, suffered many phases in the spelling 
and pronunciation of his name. Dante, in the Inferno, writes the 
name thus: ‘‘ So slender of his shape was Michael Scot.’”’ Boccacio, 
a writer in the same age, alludes to him as ‘‘a great master of necro- 
mancy who was called Michael Scotto.”’ In a note to Wharton’s 
history of English poetry, mention is made of the early translators of 
Aristotle from Greek into Latin, where he is called ‘‘ Michael Scotus ;.’’ 
and Cervantes, in Don Quixote, alluding to the same person, spells 
the name E’Scottello, while John Leland, the learned antiquary in the 

1 St. Jerome avers that, when a youth, he saw one of these Atticotti in Gaul feed on 
human fiesh. Mr. Crawford, president of the Ethnological Society of London, in dis- 
cussing the subject remarks: “The human family were originally cannibals, which gradu- 
ally wore away on the discovery of cereals for food. Among the last of the cannibals were 


the Atticotti; who were not the true and proper Scotts of Harden, Belwearie, Scotts-Hall, 
and the rest of them, but only the Irish Scott, a degraded horde of invaders and aliens.” 
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reign of Henry VIII., spells the name ‘‘Scotte”’ in referring to the 
Scotts of Scotts-Hall.* 

In the time of Charles II., a very learned discussion on the antiquity 
of the Scots was carried on by Dr. Stillingfleet, the bishop of St. 
Asaph, and the famous archbishop Usher, who argued against what 
they were pleased to call the assumption of the Scotch historian. 
They were most learnedly and triumphantly answered by Sir George 
McKenzie, the talented advocate for Edinburgh to their majesties 
Charles II., and James. Sir George contends that the antiquity of 
the Scots is attacked by English writers, from the ancient enmity be- 
tween the two nations; that the Scots had formerly records and manu- 
scripts in their monasteries and public archives, which proved their 
antiquity which was never questioned, until their records were de- 
stroyed by Edward I., when he overthrew John Baliol, and removed 
the stone chair, in which the ancient kings of Scotland were crowned 
at Scone. They now have recourse to foreign authors, such as Mar- 
cellinus, Tacitus, Seneca, Mamertinus, and others, together with 
Erasmus and other learned critics of later date, by which Sir George 
maintains and clearly proves the antiquity claimed for the Scots. 
English writers do not agree among themselves on the subject. The 
Venerable Bede is.contradicted by Lloyd; Dr. Heylen, who inveighs 
against the antiquity of the Scots, contradicts himself; while Dr. 
Stillingfleet is at issue with Camden, and the bishop of St. Asaph. 
Great as may be the merits of those controversial writers, it does not 
militate against the fact that the name of Scot dates back far anterior 
to the Christian era, whatever may have been its origin. 

In the Psalter of Cashel is to be found Heber Scot, son of Seru, son 
of Easru, son of Gadelas, son of Niul, son of Feniusa-Farsa, son of 
Baath, son of Magog, son of Japhet ; placing the name of Scot within 
seven generations of the flood. 

In tracing the pedigree of Milesius, Dr. Anderson and some other 
writers assert that Scota, daughter of Pharaoh Cingeris, was the 
mother and not the wife of Gathelus (or Gadelas as those writers have 
it), as stated by Boethius; that his father Niul (son of Feniusa-Farsa, 
king of Scythia, from whom the modern term ‘‘ Fenian’’ is derived) 
possessed lands at Capacirunt, on the coast of the Red Sea, which 
Pharaoh had given him with -his daughter Scota, in consideration of 
his great learning. At the time Moses led the children of Israel out 
of Egypt he encamped in the vicinity of Capacirunt, to the great alarm 
of Niul, who visited the camp of the Israelites, to gain intelligence of 
their designs ; and, in an interview with Aaron, learned their history’ 
and objects. Gadelas accompanied his father to the camp, and on his 
way was bit by a venomous serpent, but was cured by Moses, with a 
touch of his miraculous rod, who prophesied that the descendants of 
Gadelas should inhabit a large western island, where no venomous 
reptile should exist. In gratitude to Moses for healing his son Gade- 
las, Niul supplied the Israelites with provision for their journey 
across the desert ; but fearing the displeasure of Pharoah, Niul seized 
the ships of the king, and from them beheld the overthrow of Pha- 


1 It appears hardly credible the name of Scott could have been spelled with so many 
variations, but it is not so strange if we can believe Buchanan, who tells us that the name 
of Sterling was spelled over sixty different ways; and Dugdale gives one hundred and 
thirty-one variations in the single name of “ Mainwaring” of co. Chester. But few names 
at the present day retain the original orthography. 
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raoh’s host in the Red Sea. Scota survived her husband Niul, and 
with her son Gadelas ruled her people many years. But during the 
reign of Sru, great grandson of Scota, the Egyptians under Pharaoh 
An Tuir, avenged themselves of the Scythians, for seizing the Egyptian 
fleet and aiding the Israelites to escape; by expelling them from 
Capacirunt with fire and sword. Sru left Egypt with the Scythians 
in his ships, and landed in Crete, where he died, and was succeeded 
by his son Heber Scot, who sailed with the descendants of Gadelas 
for Scythia ; but, being received by their kindred Scythians in a hostile 
manner, Adnoin, the brother of Heber Scott, slew Reffieoir king of 
the Scythians, in a hand-to-hand combat. After remaining for a time 
in Scythia, constantly harassed by the natives, Heber Scott and his 
brother Adnoin led the Gadelians (as his people were then called) 
from Scythia to the country of the Amazons, and continued there for 
a year, when they put to sea; but their ships were driven by a storm 
upon the island of Caronia in the Pontick Sea, where Heber Scott died. 

Milesius (who was nine descents from Scota, daughter of Pharaoh 
Cingeris, and five descents from Heber Scott) went with his Gadelians 
to Egypt, where he so signalized himself in the wars with the neigh- 
boring nations, that he was made general-in-chief by Pharaoh Necta- 
nebus, who gave him his daughter Scota in marriage. After remain- 
ing seven years in Egypt, Milesius was reminded of the prophecy of 
Moses, which had been handed down, that the offspring of Gadelas 
should inhabit a large western island, and with sixty ships, his wife . 
Scota and his people, set sail for Ireland ; touched at Thrace; first 
landed in the kingdom of the Picts (now Scotland), and, finding the 
natives of Ireland too formidable, directed his course for the bay of 
Biscay, and finally landed in Spain ; aided the Spaniards in expelling 
the Goths from their kingdom, and finally died in Spain, without ever 
setting foot in Ireland. After the death of Milesius, Scota and her 
sons, with a well appointed fleet and army, bearing on their standard 
a dead serpent and the rod of Moses, in memory of their ancestor 
Gadelas, set sail and landed in Ireland, A. M. 2704, and 1300 years 
before Christ, according to Keating. After many hard fought battles, 
in one of which Scota was slain, the descendants of Gadelas possessed 
themselves of Ireland, as foretold by Moses, where no venomous rep- 
tile existed; thus exploding the popular fallacy that St. Patrick ex- 
pelled the snakes and toads from Ireland. Amid all this conflict of 
history, tradition and fable, between Hector Bethius, Sir George 
McKenzie and others on the one side, and the Psalter of Cashel, Dr. 
Anderson, Keating, &c. &c., on the other, there is much to confirm 
and nothing to disprove the existence of Scota and Heber Scott at 
the periods of time stated. 

Long anterior to the general use of surnames, natives of Scotland, 
when domiciled in England (in the Saxon period) or other countries, 
attached ‘‘ Scotus ”’ to their proper names, to denote their nativity or 
descent, as Johannes, surnamed Scotus, mentioned by Buchanan ; 
John Duns Scotus, one of the greatest scholars of his time,’ Marianus 
Scotus, the learned Monk of Fulde, historian, &c. As we come down 
to the Norman period in England, distinguished persons who had 
Scotch blood in their veins added to their Christian names ‘‘le Scot,’’. 


1 Hailes says: “ At Oxford, thirty thousand pupils attended his lectures.” 
Vou. XXIII. 11* 
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as John le Scot, last Earl of Chester, and his grand nephew William 
Baliol le Scot, ancestor of the Scots of Scots-Hall, Kent, who thus 
wrote his name, for the double purpose of perpetuating the name of 
his great uncle (who died without issue) and indicating his own 
Scotch descent. But his family having incurred the indignation of 
Edward I., after he dethroned John Baliol, he pursued all that bore 
the name of Baliol, with great rigor and vindictiveness. He hanged 
Alexander Baliol, with cruel indignity, which so terrified his son David, 
that he changed his name to ‘‘ Strabolgie.’””? According to Abercrom- 
bie, Edward fined William four years rents and profits of his lands 
and estates, cutting off his entire income; and fearing he might suffer 
the fate of his kinsman, this William dropped “ Baliol”’ from his name, 
and ever after went by the name of William Scot.’ Dr. Fuller 
gives several instances of change of name in the war of the Roses, 
under similar circumstances; La Blunt to Croke, Carington to Smith, 
&c. It is note-worthy that Baliol was an historic name from the 
coming in of the Conqueror, down to Edward Baliol, who died in 1363. 
Since that period it is not to be met with in English history. 

In process of time, the tendency of North-Britons to pass into En- 
gland became common, and as surnames came generally into use 
about the eleventh century, many descendants of Scotia assumed the 
name of ‘‘ Scot,’’ usually spelled with one ¢, down to the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, with few exceptions. Leland, as before stated, 
wrote it ‘‘Scotte”; a few families of pure Gaelic blood adhering to 
the original ‘‘Scot.”” The Scotts of Harden, according to good 
authority, sprung from the Laird of Sinton, of which family was Sir 
Walter Scott, although Sir Walter in his memoir of himself goes no 
further back than the Laird of Raeburn. The most notable member 
of this family living at present, is the Rev. Dr. Robert Scott, a pro- 
found scholar, and master of Baliol College, Oxford. 

The Scots of Ancrum and of Dunninald claim descent from the re- 
nowned wizard, Sir Michael Scot, who flourished in the twelfth cen- 
tury, and they assert that the Buckleugh Scots are from a younger 
branch of their house. Satchells avers that the Buccleuch Scotts are 
descended from John of Galloway, who received the surname of 
‘‘Scot’’ from Kenneth III., in the ninth century, as described by Sir 
Walter in a note to the Lay of The Last Minstrel. The present duke 
of Buccleuch traces his pedigree through Richard le Scot of Murdis- 
ton, county Lanark, one of the Scotch barons, who swore fealty to 
Edward I. in 1296 ; being the same period at which the Baliols ac- 
knowledged Edward as their lord-paramount; confirming the asser- 
tion of Philpot that the family of the duke and the Scotts of Scotts- 
Hall had a common ancestry in the Baliols. 

The original coats-of-arms were the same, with a slight variation ; 
although now quite different. The duke claims a Norman extraction 
from a family of the original appellation of L’Escott, which is thought 
to be not well sustained. The more tenable claim for the duke’s Nor- 
man ancestry is with the Scotts of Scotts-Hall, through the Baliols, to 
‘‘ Pierre de Bailleul,”’ lord of Fiscamp, or as it appears in the Roll of 
Battle Abbey, ‘‘Sire de Fiscamp.”? This Pierre de Bailleul came in 
‘with the Conqueror, and was progenitor of John Baliol, founder of 


1 Hasted’s History of Kent ; Philpot’s Kent, surveyed and illustrated ; Ireland’s History 
of Kent, and Pepys's p San ’ a tities , . 
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Baliol College, Oxford—a baron of great wealth and influence, which 
he very much increased by his marriage with Dervorgille, daughter 
and one of the heirs of Alan, lord of Galloway, constable of Scotland, 
by Margaret, eldest sister of John Scott, earl of Chester, one of the 
descendants of David, earl of Huntington.’ 

There are grounds for the belief that the Scotts of Great Barr, Staf- 
fordshire, sprung from the Baliols; a portion of their arms being three 
Catharine wheels, as in the arms of the Scotts of Scotts-Hall, derived 
from the ancient arms of Baliol College. The family have been seated 
at Great-Barr, back to the time of Edward I., and can be traced to no» 
earlier period. In 1296, the progenitor of this family was in the suite 
of John Baliol, king of Scotland, when he was detained a prisoner in 
London by Edward I. He then passed by the name of Scott, and all 
that was known of his lineage was a tradition that he was a descend- 
ant of one of the Queens of Scotland. 

William Baliol Scott was descended from Maude, Queen of David 
I., and may have been the progenitor of the Scotts of Great Barr, as 
well as of the Scotts of Scotts-Hall. This conjecture is strengthened 
by a note in Ordericus Vitalis, thus: ‘‘ Newton and Weston (Stafford- 
shire) was held by the king in capite at the time of making Doomsday- 
book [1080] by Reginald de Baliol, who married the widow of 
Warin, viscount of Shrewsbury, and succeeded him in office. Hales 
was at the same time held in capite by earl Roger, and under him by 
Reginald de Baliol,”’ proving the Baliols held lands in Staffordshire 
long before the time of Edward I. Sir Edward Dalmon Scott (of this 
family) M. P. was created baronet in 1806. The Scotts of Scotts-Hall, 
Kent, trace their pedigree in an unbroken line through Dervorgille, 
the mother of William Baliol Scot, to Fergus king of Scotland, in the 
time of Alexander the Great; to Rollo first duke of Normandy ; Bald- 
win first count of Flanders; Henry I. emperor of Germany; Waldi- 
mer the Great, of Russia;* Romanus I., of the Greek empire; Alfred 
the Great; William the Conqueror; and finally to Charlemagne ; 
mainly through female branches ; also, as mentioned in a note, before, 
to David I. of Scotland; and Siward, earl of Northumberland, by a 
different line. The old Norman church at Brabourne, Kent, contains 
many monuments of the Scotts of Scotts-Hall; some of which date 
back to the thirteenth century.* 


1 Lower mentions as rather a remarkable genealogical fact: “I know,” he says, “a com- 
ratively obscure country gentleman, who can, by the most undeniable evidence, prove 
is descent through three different lines, from William the Conqueror, and consequently 

from the Northman Rollo, the founder of the Dutchy of Normandy.” 

Our revolutionary General John Sullivan’s ancestry has been traced back through dis- 
tinguished Milesian families to the O’Sullivans, beyond the Christian era; while the 
Chaunceys of Connecticut have a pedigree which is unquestioned, running back through 
the earls of Norfolk, and other noble families to Charlemagne. It is noticeable in this con- 
nection, that the Chaunceys, and Baliols, are in the same line from Charlemagne to Charles 
the Bald, at which point the Chaunceys continue in the male line and the Baliols in the 
female. The Chaunceys also trace from Siward through Maud and her first husband, 
Simon de St. Liz, while the Baliols trace from Siward through Maud and her second hus- 
band, David I. of Scotland. 

2 There is now residing in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, a lady who is a direct descendant 
of czars of Russia who have reigned within the present century. 

3 Thomas Scott, alias Rotheram, archbishop of York, lord chancellor of England, &c., 
in the reign of Edward IV., was of this family. It was by his advice that Elizabeth (queen 
of Edward IV.) took sanctuary with her children in Westminster Abbey. Richard III. 
compelled the archbishop to crown him at York, in 1481. 

Sir Thomas Scott (also of this family), sheriff of Kent, in 1588, commanded the Kentish 
forces to repel the Spanish armada. 
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The ancestral pictures are now in London, preserved in the family 
of the late Capt. Thomas Fairfax Best,’ R. A., whose mother, Caroline 
Scott, inherited them from her father Edward Scott, of Smeeth, Kent. 
Many of the portraits are quite ancient ; some in the costume of cru- 
saders. The most notable members of this family now living, are 
Capt. Henry Scott, of Blackheath, a retired post-captain of the royal 
pavy, who was lieut. of Admiral Cockburn’s flag-ship on our coast, in 


_ 1813-14; and Benjamin Scott, Esq., F.R.A.S., chamberlain of London, 


well known as a vigorous writer in defence of the pilgrim fathers from 
the charge of persecution of Quakers and Baptists in this country ; 
and for his efficient labors in counteracting the influence of rebel emis- 


_ saries in England during the late rebellion. 


The known members of this family, among the early emigrants to 
New-England, were Richard Scott, of Providence, who landed at Bos- 
ton in 1633-4; John Scott,* of Long-Island fame, who came over in 
1642-3; Judge Edward Scott, of Newport, R.I., and his cousin 
James Scott, about 1710. The male line of each has become extinct, 
except that of Richard ; unless, as some suppose, John Scott left a 
son John (as shown by a pedigree in the family of the late Dr. William 
Jenks, of Boston), who it is thought received a grant of land in East- 
Jersey from Sir George Carteret,’ in consideration of the services 
rendered by his father, in procuring, from the duke of York, the grant 
of East-Jersey to Sir George and Lord Berkley. Richard, Edward, 
and James Scott, were from a younger branch of the Scotts of Scotts- 
Hall, seated at Glemsford, Suffolk, since the sixteenth century. 

The Scotts of Ancrum were among the most prominent of the name 
on the border; and trace their pedigree not only from the ‘‘ wizard of 
the north,’’ but from Charlemagne, through the same line, with the 
Scotts of Scotts-Hall, down to David, earl of Huntington, where they 
separate: the Scotts of Scotts-Hall descending from Margaret, eldest 
daughter of earl David, and wife of Alan, lord of Galloway ;~and the 
Scotts of Ancrum, from Isabel, the second daughter, who married 
Robert Bruce. Capt. John Scott, third son of the first Sir John Scott, 
of Ancrum, came to New-York, near the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, probably at that time an officer in the British army, as he was 
in command of Fort Hunter, on the Mohawk (at the mouth of Sco- 
harie creek),in 1717. His son John was a distingwished merchant in 
New-York about this time; his name appears to several petitions of 
the merchants of New-York to the British government for redress of 
grievances. His son, General John Morin Scott, was an eminent 
lawyer and active politician during the revolution ; a vigorous wri- 
ter; a candidate for the congress in 1774, in opposition to John Jay ; 
a member of the general committee of safety in New York in 1775 ; 
ran for lieut. governor against Pierre van Cortlandt in 1777, and was 
secretary of theState of New-York. He was also a large landed proprie- 
tor in central New-York and Vermont. Lewis Allaire Scott, his son, was 

1 The family of ‘ Best” was connected with the family of Fairfax; of whom was Lord 
Fairfax, of Virginia. 

2 The Massachusetts Hist. Society Proceedings, for 1862-3, contains about all that is 
known of John Scott in this country. 

3 Sir Thomas Scott, of Scotts-Hall, uncle or cousin of John Scott, married Caroline, dau. 
of Sir George Carteret, which gives some color to the conjecture. See } 


Pepys’s ° 
From traditions in the family of William B. Scott, Esq., New York, it is highly probable 
that he is a descendant of the son of John Scott, referred to in the pedigree. 
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also secretary of the State of New-York. John Morin Scott, son of 
Lewis Allaire Scott, resided in Philadelphia, was Mayor of the city, and 
left a numerous family, that intermarried with the Merediths, Wistars, 
Lewises, and Learmings; Lewis A. Scott and Robert W. Learming, 
now residents of Philadelphia, are of this family. In "\Burk’s names 
of the adventurers for Virginia in 1620,’ are ‘“‘ Geo. Scott,’”’ ‘‘ Thomas 
Scott,” and ‘‘ Edm. Scot ;’’ but from what family they sprang, we are 
left entirely in the dark. It is a singular fact, that the “‘ first families 
of Virginia’’ can rarely trace their lineage beyond the settlement of 
Jamestown, and very few even to that period; notwithstanding their’ 
boasted chivalrous descent. General Winfield Scott traced his ances- 
try back no further than his grandfather; who, he says, was ‘a 
Scotchman of the clan Buccleuch, who escaped from the field of 
Culloden in 1746.” . 

In Scotch history, we meet with John Scot, a native of Cheshire, 
England, who was elected bishop of St. Andrews in 1178 ;. which was 
the cause of the famous controversy between William the Lion and 
Pope Alexander III., mentioned by Fordun and Roger Hoveden. 
The first of the name of Scott, to be met with in English history after 
surnames came into general use, was John Scot the last earl of Ches- 
ter, born A.D. 1206; Sir Peter Scott first mayor of Newcastle, in 
1251, and Sir Nicholas Scott his son, capital bailiff of Newcastle in 
1269, founders of Black Friars Priory, are next in order of date. The 
Scotts of Halden, Kent, date back to John Scott, A.D. 1442. The 
name of Scott ranks among the most prominent British surnames ; 
nearly sixty coats-of-arms being assigned to it in the Herald’s college, 
and Burke gives the arms of ninety-four of the name; while the Lon- 
don directory shows about two hundred merchants, traders and 
bankers of this name in that metropolis. 

In the United States, the name is more common at the south, than 
in the north. The directory of the city of Washington, with less than 
one-tenth the population, contains half as many names of Scott as the 
city of New-York. In the west and north-west, those bearing the 
name are (with few exceptions) of southern descent, or of late emi- 
gration from Scotland and Ireland. 

In Kent, Staffordshire, and the Scotch border, for long generations, 
the family of Scott has been one of great wealth and power; at one 
period, it was said, the Scotts of Scotts-Hall could travel from Bra- 
bourne to London (some fifty to sixty miles) without leaving the estates 
of the family connections. It is.an historical record, that in 1665 
‘‘Lady Anna Scott was esteemed the greatest fortune and most ac- 
complished lady of the Isle of Britain.” 

During the last six centuries, those bearing the name of Scott have 
earned honors in literature, arts, and arms ; and have frequently per- 
formed parts that have turned the tide even in the destiny of nations. 


‘* Better hearts o’er border sod 
To siege or rescue never trod.’’ 


In the early part of the present century, Dr. William Scott, of the . 
Scotts of Stokoe, a zealous student and great lover of genealogical 
research, collected a large amount of historical manuscripts and mate- 


1 Neither MclIan, Hogg, Brown, or any other historians of the Scotch clans that I have 
met with, mention the Clan Buccleuch. 
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rial, with a view of publishing a history of the name and different 
families of Scott; but died without putting it to press, and it will 
probably be lost to genealogical history. Sir Walter Scott examined 
those manuscripts, and declared them to ‘contain much curious 
information.” 


—_— + a 


UPHAM GENEALOGY. 


[Communicated by a Descendant of the Upham Family.] 
Continued from page 38. 


90. Wittuam Urnamu, of Newton, &c. Was in the army. Wife 
Elizabeth Gregory, dau. of John, m. 1744-5. Issue: 1. Mary, Jan. 
10, 1745-6, m. April 10, 1765, Thos. Spring; William, Aug. 7, 1747, 
m. Ann Shepherd, Nov. 12, 1770, was of Camden, Me., 1795; 
Ephraim, July 18, 1749, d. Sept. 2, 1765; Elizabeth, Mar. 31, 1750; 
Naomi, Feb. 18, 1752, d. April 17, 1769; Frances, Sept. 15, 1754; 
Daniel, July 25, 1757; Beulah, July 27, 1759; Benjamin, Feb. 18, 
1762, d.; x. Benjamin, Sept. 20, 1764, d. Aug. 1, 1771. 

101. Narsante. Upnam, of Leicester. Wife Rebecca Dill, m. in 
Newton, Nov. 4, 1736. Issue: 1. Narnantet, b. June 22, 1745, in 
Malden, d. a. 88, March 27, 1833; by wife Abigail, had Joel, d. in 
Hubbardston, Oct. 18, 1848, a. 73 yrs. 11 mos. 16 days. u. Daniel. 
m. Thomas, b. in Leicester, 1747 ; Mehetabel, 1750; Rebecca, 1753. 

117. Samvet Upnam, of Leicester. Wife Martha... . Issue: 
1. Martha, 1758; Samuer (250), 1762; Mary, 1765, m. Pliny Green, 
1783. 

118. JonatoHan Upnam, of Charlton. Wife Martha Tucker, m. 1750, 
in Leicester. Issue: 1. Bathsheba, Feb. 5, 1752; Jonathan, Nov. 30, 
1753 ; Jonathan, Dec. 8, 1754; in army, pension for him applied for 
by Sally Upham. Martha, May 9, 1756; Jonas, Feb. 27, 1759; 
Esther, Dec. 4, 1762; Mercy, Jan. 14, 1765; Mary, Feb. 25, 1767, 
m. Jona. Gould, Nov. 6, 1788 ; Hannah, July 8, 1768; Phebe, Sept. 
18, 1772, d.; Phebe, April 9, 1773; Anne, Feb. 4, 1774. 

119. Esenezer Urnam, of Leicester. ‘Wife Lois Waite, m. in Mal- 
den, 1748. Issue: 1. Lois, 1751; Waite, 1753, in the army, from 
Tyringham; Elizabeth, 1755; Tabitha, 1757; Ebenezer B., 1759; 
Mehitabel, 1761; Priscilla, 1765; William, 1766; Joshua, 1767; 
x. Phineas, 1770. 

120. Jacos Urnam, of Spencer. Ist wife Sarah Stower, m. 1751; 
she d. June 2], 1757. -2d wife Zeruiah Smith, widow of James, m. 
April, 1758; he d. April 15, 1786, a. 56. Issue: 1. Phebe, 1752; 
Jacob, Mar. 23, 1754, d.; Abigail, Jan. 24, 1756, m. Eben Sanderson ; 
Sarah, Dec. 13, 1758, m. Asa Washburn; James, Oct. 26, 1760, in 
army; Mary, May 15, 1763, m. Eben Estabrook ; Lucy, July 1, 1765, 
m. Hezekiah Sanderson; Esther, June 21, 1767, m. Isaac Palmer; 
Elizabeth, March 21, 1769, m. John Grout; Jacob, August 12, 1771, 
d. May, 1790. 

134. Taomas Upnam, of Weston. Per Dr. Bond, 3 wives, 10 chn. 
His 2d wife d. in 46th yr. 1772. Hem. 3dly, Sept. 17,1772. He d. 
Oct. 17, 1780. Corrections are, Susannam. J. Russel. Eliza D., dau. 
of Charles, m. Nov. 16, 1854, Abial S. Lewis. Eliza D., dau. of Na- 
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than, m. 2d, to Phineas Upham, who d. at Waltham, 1868 or 9. Wal- 
ter W.’s Ist wife d. Sept. 7, 1859; m. 2d, Nanette Hobbs, July 3, 
1861. Thomas Upham m. Sarah Fanning (not Fleming). 

137. Asizan Upnam, of Stoughton, m. Jemima Burley, March 17, 
1752. Issue: 1. Abijah, b. May 17, 1752, by w. Rebecca had 1. 
Polly, Aug. 30, 1777; 2. Charles, July 25, 1786. mu. Amos, m. April 
5, 1787, Lucy Hewett, and had 1. Amos, Nov. 6, 1787; 2. Phineas, 
Feb. 22, 1790; 3. Joel, Sept. 5, 1793; 4. Eliza, Sept. 4, 1795. im. 
Jonathan, &c. Adm’r on estate of Mr. Abijah Upham, in Probate, 
Nov. 8, 1785. 

160. Joszrn Urnam, of Dudley, Mass. ist wife Eunice Kidder, m. 
April 16, 1765. 2d, Abigail Amsdell, of Southboro’, publ. in Dud- 
ley, Jan. 12,1777 (if not to Joseph, Sen’r). Issue: 1. Eunice, b. Sept. 
24, 1766, m. Sept. 11, 1788, Charles Brown, wu. Joseph, b. Oct. 14, 
1768. 

188. Jesse Urnam, of Chelsea, &c. Wife Sarah James, m. in Lynn, 
April 2, 1767. Issue: 1. Ezexter (305), Sept. 18, 1768; Sarah, Aug. 
22, 1770, m. Sept. 26, 1788, Amos Farrington, of Lynn; Jesse, April 
28, 1772, d. Jan. 2, 1775; Ezra (308), Aug. 4, 1774; Jesse (309), 

.Nov. 8, 1775; Hannah, Dec. 18, 1780, d. 1793; vu. Joshua, (311 
Dec. 15, 1784. 

189. Timoray Urnaw, of Deerfield, N. H., clergyman. Two wives. 
Issue : 1. Natwantet, had 11 chn., of whom Hon. Natuantet G., Judge 
of Superior Court, &c.; Francis W., m. Mar. 14, 1848, to Eliza Brewer, 
of Taunton; A.tsertG., M.D., author of the Notices, d. June 10, 1847, 
a.28; Timothy; Mary; Mary; John; Timothy (317); vu. Hannah. 
See Notices, &c. 

197. Paineas Urnam, Capt., &c., of Brookfield. Ist wife Susanna 
Buckminster, dau. of Thomas, d. a. 60, May, 1802. 2d wife Elizabeth 
Sherburne, dau. of Dea. Thomas, who m. 2d, Rev. Ephraim Ward, 
May 16, 1811. Issue: Patneas (319); Jasez (320); Hon. Grorcr 
B., of Claremont, who d. a. 79, Feb. 19,1848. Hisson, Dr. Jabez B., 
of Boston, m. Oct. 31, 1849, Catharine Bell Choate, and had Helen 
Madeline M. and others. Tomas; Samvet, b. May 1, 1778, grad. 
Dart. Coll., m. Ann Scott, of Craftsbury, Vt., d. at Lowell, Vt., May, 
1861 ; Catharine, m. Joseph Scot; Frances, m. Ralph Parker, of Glover, 
Vt., 1813 ; Elizabeth, m. a Faulkner ; daughter, m. W. B. Bannister, 
of Newburyport. 

198. Josnva Upnam, Hon., &c., of New-Brunswick. Loyalist. Died 
1808. Ist wife Elizabeth Murray, of Rutland, dau. of John, m. Oct. 
27, 1768 ; she d. 1782. 2d wife Mary Chandler, dau. of Hon. Joshua, 
of New-Haven, Conn.; she d. at Annapolis. Issue: 1. Elizabeth M., d. 
a. 74, 1844; Joshua, counsellor, m. a Field, of Enfield ; John M., phy- 
sician, m. a Dixon, of Truro, N. S.; Robert M., d. early ; Isabella, d. 
early ; Sarah, m. John Murray Bliss, Judge of Supreme Court, New- 
Brunswick, and President of the Province. By 2d wife, Mary, m. Wm. 
Ruffee, of Granville, N.S. ; Martha Sophia, m. Alexander Winniett, of 
Annapolis, now a widow; Kathron-Eliz-Putnam, m. Geo. Pagan, of 

Richibucto, N. B., now a widow; Cartes W. (340). x1. Frances 
Chandler, m. John W. Weldon, of Richibucto. 

202. Amos Upnam, of Malden, blacksmith. 1st wife Mary Green, 
m. May 3, 1764, d. Feb. 27,1775. 2d, Anna Knight, of Stoneham, 
m. Jan. 9,1777. Issue: 1, Nathan, b. Sept. 21, 1764, d. Sept. 24, 


’ 
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1765; Mary, May 22, 1765, m. (2d w.) Herbert Richardson, Nov. 3, 
1791; Lois, April 22, 1767, m. Asa Hart, Aug. 6, 1797; Hannah, 
Sept. 28, 1770, d. early; Amos (346), b. July 24, 1772; Elizabeth, 
bapt. Feb. 12, 1775, m. Samuel Howard, Jr:, Mar. 25, 1798; Samuel 
S. (348), Sept. 12, 1777; Patty, April 15, 1779, d. April 16, 1866; 
Nathan (350), Feb. 24,1781 ; Susanna, March 6, 1783, m. Jona. Green, 
Aug. 14, 1817; Asa (352), April 29, 1785; xm. Rebecca, 1789, m. 
James Pratt, Feb. 4, 1812. 

203. Wititam Upnam, of Malden. Wife Hannah Walton, of Read- 
ihg, m. Oct. 16,1777, d. Aug. 17, 1829, a. 79; hed. May 25, 1828. 
Issue: 1. Witutam (354), Sept. 3, 1778; Hannah, Dec. 4, 1780, m. 
(ist w.) John Pratt, Jr., Oct. 31, 1805, d. April 15, 1833; m. Re- 
becca, Nov. 12, 1789, d. early. 

204. Patweas Urnam, of Amherst, N.H., blacksmith. Wife Ruth 
Green, dau. of David and Ruth (Upham) Green. Issue: 1. Ruth, 
Sept. 2, 1767; Phineas, May 24, 1769; ur. Amos, who had by wife 
Hannah, 1. Amos, who m. (age 48) Jan. 17, 1848, Sarah F. Moulton, 
of Lowell; 2. Hannah, single. His 2d w. Betsy Fasset m. Jan., 1803. 

250. Samve. Upnam, of Montpelier, Vt. Wife Patty Livermore,- 
dau. of Jonas, b. 1768. He d. at Randolph, May 12, 1848. Issue: 
1. Wituam, Hon. Senator in Congress, b. Aug. 5, 1791; Samuel, 1793; 
Patty, 1797 ; Horace, 1799. 

805. Ezexie, Upnam, of Deerfield and Henniker, N. H. Wife Re- 
becca Hawks, dau. of Dr. Hawks and w. Rebecca Upham, m. Feb. 21, 
1799. She m. 2d husband. Issue: 1. Ezekiel (single) ; u. Rebecca, 
m. James Archer. 

308. Ezra Upnam, of Herkimer, N. Y., &c. Wife Susanna Smith, 
of Colerain. Issue: 1. Josnua (370), Oct. 14, 1804; Sally, Feb. 1, 
1806, m. Geo. Leslie, of Cambridge, Oct. 1825; Gilman, Nov. 4, 1807, 
of New-Market, N. H., m. Abigail R. Twombly—Issue: Susan, Win- 
throp-Smith, Augusta, Sarah, Hannah, Mary; Hannah, Sept. 13, 
1809, m. Jas. Roots; Susan, June 19, 1810, d. early; child, d. a. 18 
mos. Nov., 1813; Ezra Smith, May 26, 1813, d. a. 6 mos. Nov. 1813; 
Ezra Sra (383), Dec. 20, 1814; Elbridge Gerry, April, 1817, of 
Waukegan, m. Sarah Fisher, of Salem—Issue: 1. George, d.; 2. 
George-Eldridge ; 3. Jesse; Susan Celestia, Oct. 30, 1819, m. Enoch 
Wiley ; Irena, Dec. 10, 1820, d. a. 12; xu. Roxana James, Jan. 26, 
1824. 

809. Jesse Upnam, of Melrose, cordwainer. 1st wife Rebecca Rich- 
ardson, dau. of Eleazer, m. Nov. 4, 1802. Shed. May 18, 1856. 2d, 
Mary D. Herrin, m. Sept. 19, 1856. He d. April 5, 1860. Issue: 1. 
Hannah, Sept. 24, 1803, m. Feb. 16, 1822, Francis Hemenway; Re- 
becca, Mar. 13, 1805, d. May 26, 1858; Josnvua (392), Dec. 27, 1806; 
Sally, Sept. 27, 1808, m. 1st Jas. R. Twombly, June 24, 1834, m. 2d 
Thomas Smith; George, Oct. 4, 1810, m. Sarah Roots, April, 1833; 
Zeluta, Dec. 21, 1812, m. Cornell Kenny, 1839; Mary Ann, March 9, 
1815, m. William Jones, of Boston, Oct. 15, 1837, issue only Jesse 
Upham Jones, carpenter; Harriet, March 22, 1817, m. Kittredge 
Avery, Dec. 2, 1845; Timothy, April 22, 1821; Nathaniel, Dec. 26, 
1823, d.; Ezekiel, of Lynn, m. 1856, Sarah J. Macey; xu. Lydia, m. 
(a. 21) Samuel Barker, Jan. 19, 1848. 

311. Josnva Upnam, of Salem, bricklayer, chemist. 1st wife Mary 
Nichols, m. Jan. 27,1807. 2d Ann M. Rugg, formerly Marshall, Sept. 
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10, 1845. Hed. a. 73 yrs. 7 mos. 5 days, July 20, 1858. Deacon of 
Baptist church. Issue: 1. Joshua (402); Mary, m.Sam’1S. Stanley; 
Sarah E., m. Daniel S. Ford, of the Christian Watchman ; Lucy, d. 
early ; James, Rev. Baptist minister, president of Fairfax Institution, 
Vt., m. Cynthia F. Tillinghast; Henry, Rev. Baptist minister, and 
Treasurer of Lowe Print. Press Co., b. Nov. 10, 1816, m. Charlotte 
Hosea, May 22, 1840, now of Boston; Willard Peele, Rev. Baptist 
clergyman, wife Eliza 0. Newhall, and had George W., b. in Cherokee 
Nation, d. Nov. 16, 1864, a. 14 years; Hervey, of Boston, printer; 
Lucy Ann, m. Edwin Fisher, a stone-mason; Sophronia Farrington, 
m. George Wright, of Worcester, now a widow, teacher at West 
Roxbury ; Ellen Maria, m. William Pickell. xu. Lucius, of California, 
d. a. 19; buried at Panama. 

3817. Timoray Upnam, of Portsmouth. General, &c. Wife Eliza 
Adams, dau. of William and Hannah, of Middletown, Conn. She d. 
March 18, 1854, a. 68 yrs.10 mos. He d. a. 73, Nov. 2,1856. Issue: 
William Adams ; Eliza Adams, m. Charles Ely, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Martha Ann, m. (a. 36) June 25, 1852 (2d w.), Hon. Hovey K. Clark, 
of Detroit ; Charles Wood; Charlotte Mary; Anna Maria, m. John 
S. Bates, of Canandaigua, N. Y.; George Timothy, of San Francisco, 
died s. p. 1857; Hannah Louise, m. (a. 35) William LL. Kingsley, 
Oct. 5, 1857; Franklin Morris: 

319. Paiveas Urnam, of Boston, merchant. Wife Mary Avery 
Baldwin, m. 1810. Hed. a. 84 yrs. 7 mos., Sept. 20, 1860. Issue: 
1. George H., d. a. 10, Nov. 16, 1821; William, d. a. 22 mos., Aug. 
20, 1815; Charlotte, m. Feb. 4, 1839, Dr. William W. Cutler, son of 
Pliny, she d. a. 34, May 26, 1850; Mary, wife of Charles Gordon; 
Harriet, w. of John Pickering Putnam; Lucy H., w. of Henry Tuke 
Parker. vu. Gzorce P., of Boston, merchant. Ist wife, Mercy T. ; 
2d wife, Sarah, dau. of Hon. Peleg Sprague. 

320. Jasez Urnam, Hon. of Brookfield. Wife Lucy Faulkner. 
Issue: 1. Charlotte, d. a. 13; Henry, of Boston, merchant. Ist wife 
Sarah Maria, dau. of Gideon Snow, m. 1827. Shed. Feb. 20, 1852, a: 
45 yrs. 7 mos. 2d, Rebecca W. Appleton, formerly Means, m. Nov. 
16, 1854. She d. a. 31 yrs. 2 mos. 24 ds., June 22, 1859. 3d, Mary 
Louisa McCulloch, formerly Maier, of Newton, m. June 4, 1861. 
Issue: 1. Henry; 2. Susan; Harriet, m. Horace Gray, merchant, of 
Boston. Issue: Horace Gray, Jr., Hon. Judge of Superior Court of 
Massachusetts ; Susan, d. aged 19. ~ 

340. Caartes W. Upnam, Rev. Hon. Past representative to Con- 
gress. Formerly pastor of a Congregational church in Salem. Now 
of Salem. Wife Ann S. Holmes, of Cambridge, dau. of Rev. Dr. 
Abiel, m. March 29, 1826. Issue: Cartes W., grad. H.C., d. 1860; 
William P., of Salem, grad. H. C., counsellor at law; Sarah W., d. 
Oct. 10, 1864, a. 25 yrs. 1 mo. 14 ds.; John H., d. Aug. 28, 1843, a. 
2m.4d.; Oliver W. H.; Francis C., d. Aug. 18, 1847, a. 2; and 
nine more died early. ; 

346. Amos Upnam, of Malden. Wife Ruth Wilkins, of Middleton. 
Publ. Nov. 17,1797. He d. Sept. 24, 1846. Issue: 1. Gorham, b. 
Jan. 26, 1800; his w. Hannah d. a. 24, Dec. 23, 1833, his son Amos 
m. in Randolph, Oct. 28, 1852, to Mary E. Field, and d. a. 25, March 
16, 1856; Amos, June 13, 1802, d. March 23, 1814; Mary, Oct. 8, 
1804 ; Jonn (455), Nov. 4, 1806; Lucy, March 4, 1810, m. Joseph 
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W. Noble, April 19, 1837; Rebecca, March 4, 1812, m. William Shir- 
ley Matthews, Dec. 6, 1832, and d.; Betsey, May 8, 1815; Sally, 
June 3, 1818, d. Oct. 1822. 1x. Amos, Jan.24, 1822, m. Feb. 15, 1846, 
Ruth L. Edwards, dau. of Jonathan, of Stoneham. Had 1 child, age 
5 yrs. He d. a. 32 yrs. 2 mos. 13 ds., April 8, 1853. Widow m. Jan. 
8, 1854, Alfred McKeen, of Andover, Jan. 3, 1854. 

348. Samvuet S. Urnam, of Melrose. Member of Malden church, 
May 1,1770. Wife Anna Foster, of Reading, m. Nov. 19, 1795, dau. 
of William and Anna Foster, the dau. of Samuel Butters. She d. a. 
83, Dec. 6, 1856. He d. a. 82, Dec. 30, 1859. Issue: 1. Anna, b. 
June 9 (bpt. Aug. 6), 1797, m. (a. 64) Oct. 8, 1861, Benj. Wilson ; 
Frederick, Rev. Methodist minister, of Dorchester, Providence, &c., 
b. Oct. 4 (bpt. Nov. 3), 1799; George, b. Jan. 4 (bpt. 17), 1802, d. 
early; Sally, b. March 17 (bpt. May 6), 1804, m. John Lynde, 3d, 
April 6, 1826 ; Martha (bpt. Nov. 23), 1806, m. (1st w.) Jedediah V. 
Corson, June 12, 1828; Clarissa, b. July 28 (bpt. Aug. 6), 1809, m. 
Joseph Lynde, 3d, April 23, 1829; 2d, Aaron Green; Freeman, b. 
Dec. 7, 1811 (bpt. Feb. 23), 1812, of Melrose, &c., shoe-dealer. Wife 
Abyline Sprague, m. April 17, 1834. Issue: Osgood W., of Boston, 
&c.; Eveline; Abby Jane, d. early. vim. Lucinda, b. Feb. 22, 1817, 
m. Samuel Taylor. 

350. Nataan Upnam, of Melrose. Wife Eunice Howard, m. May 
8,1806. She d. a. 76, April 8, 1857. He d. Aug. 28, 1845. Issue: 
1. Narnan, Oct. 13, 1806, of Augusta; Lois, d. a. 14 mos. Feb. 12, 
1811; Adeline, Jan. 9, 1813; Eli, Sept. 1, 1815; Eunice, Aug. 9, 
1817, m. Geo. Lynde, Jr., Feb. 18, 1841; Albert, March 29, 1821. 
vu. Emily, Sept. 21, 1823, m. 1846, to George Cowdry. 

352. Asa Upnam, of Melrose, Upham-street. Wife Ruth Richard- 
son, dau. of Eleazer, m. Feb. 21, 1808. Issue: 1. Susan, Feb. 25, 
1809, m. Henry Silsbee, Jr.,; of Lynn; 2d, Jed’h V. Corson (2d wife). 
Ent, Sept. 7, 1813, m. Hannah Elmira Harris, Dec. 4, 1841. Had 
Octavia, Thomas N., Sarah A. V., Asa E., Arthur L., Julia L., Susan ; 
Asa, Nov. 8, 1815, d. early; Asa, March 31, 1816; Orne, Sept. 25, 
1819, m. Mary E. Norris, Dec. 28, 1853. Had Henry C., Walter S., 
Louisa, Mary, Esther; Benjamin R., m. (a. 27) June 17, 1849, Rachel 
Eliza, dau. William J. Farnsworth, Esq. Had William H. W., Craw- 
ford R., Emma L., Ann M., d. 1858, a. 7 mos., Caroline ; CuristiaNa 
(single), resides at the mansion in Melrose, on Upham-street. vill. 

ylvanus. 

354. Witutam Upnam, of Malden, d. Wife Dorothy (Dolly) Blanch- 
ard, of Wilton, N. H., m. May, 1807. Shed. a. 81 yrs., 10 mos., Sept. 
18,1858. Issue: 1. Hannah, March 1808, d. early ; Sally, b. Dec. 13 
(bpt. 17), 1809, resides at Malden centre; Isaac Walton, Aug. 16, 
1812, d. April 26, 1844. 1v. Abiel (son), b. July 31 (bpt. Aug. 6), 
1815, d. Sept. 1817. 

383. Ezra S. Upnam, of So. Reading, merchant; resides near the 
main street. Wife HannahB. Eaton. Issue: 1. Elizabeth R.; Albert 
S.; Emma L.; Hattie Marian. v. Charles Herbert, d. a. 8 mos. Aug. 
13, 1863. 

370. Josnva Urnam, of Saugus, formerly of Herkimer, &c., cord- 
wainer. Wife Mary C. Boardman, of Chelsea, b. June 13, 1808, m. 
at East Cambridge, May 5,1831. Issue: 1. George Winslow, b. Dec. 
27, 1835, d. Jan. 20, 1855; Henry Boardman, b. Sept. 25, 1838, m. 
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Mary Bradish, at Lowell, Aug. 4,1861. sm. Elbridge Smith, b. Jan. 
18, 1843, m. Louisa-Wilson Thacher, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., March 
20, 1867. 

392. Josnua Urnam, of Melrose, Upham-street. cordwainer. Ist 
wife Elizabeth B. Ireson, of Lynn, m. Sept. 30, 1830. She d. Oct. 14, 
1838. 2d, Mary G. Dawes, gr.-dau. of Samuel Green, m. June, 1839. 
Issue: 1. Elizabeth Ann, July 24, 1831, m. Ephraim Avery, d. March 
10, 1853, a. 21; Charles Henry, May 15, 1835; Ellen Augusta, Dec. 
27,1836; Willard Putnam, March 9, 1841; Oliver L., d. a. 2 ys.15d., 
Feb. 16, 1845; Aaron G., d. a. 1 yr. 7m., Jan. 27,1847. vu. Hervey. 

402. Josuua Upuam, of Salem, chemist; m. Hannah M. Estes, Oct. 
17, 1830. Issue: 1. Franklin, by w. Elizabeth, has Eva F., Lucius B., 
Franklin E. 1. Benjamin N., b. 1837, m., 1, Caroline A. Pickering, 
Dec. 27, 1853, has David A., 1854, he has since married again; War- 
ren; Henry. v. Elizabeth-Ellen. 

455. Joun Upnam, of Malden, shoe manufacturer. The “ Omega”’ 
of this series of families. The only Upham voter in that town in 1853 
and since. His early ancestor, 200 years ago, was the only voter in 
town of the same name then. Wife Elizabeth Vining, m. Sept. 15, 
1834. Issue: 1. Elizabeth, m. Charles Whittemore, 1859; Otis, m. 
Mary A. Johnson, 1859; Mary Jane, m. John Pickering, 1859; John 
L.; Webster; Sarah; Hiram; Lydia; Matilda. x. Ellen A. Follow 
in the paths the ancient worthies trod, &c. 


CorRECTIONS. 


No. 17. For ‘‘ Isaac and Hannah (Howard) Hill,’’ read Isaac and 
Sarah ( Bicknall) ‘Hill. 

22. After John Swain, Jr. Grandchild, doubiless, Susan, &c. 

23. For ‘‘ Dr. Isaac Starr,’’ read Dr. Josiah Starr. 

119. Joshua Upham m. 1804, at Wethersfield, Phebe Chamberlin. 

245. Daniel (Son of Nathaniel), of Templeton, cordwainer. Wife 
Sarah Sprague, b. 1748. Issue: Barnard, whose widow was 3d wife 
of Wm. Denny ; ‘Daniel, of Leicester, d. Jan. 31, 1868, a. 86 y. 10m. 
10d.; Joseph; Samuel; Joshua; John; Roxalina—Lord; Sally= 
Works, of Shrewsbury; Rebecca Dill—Job Sawyer, of Watertown, 
N. Y.; Phebe and Polly, d. single. Sarah Upham m. a Wilson. 


REV. JOSEPH OR JOSSE GLOVER. 
[Communicated by Mr. Joun W. DEAN, of Boston.] 


Tue Christian name of Rev. Mr. Glover, the ‘‘ Father of the Ameri- 
can Press,’’ as he has been called, is variously given, by different 
writers, viz., Joseph, Josse and Jesse. The latter is evidently an error 
arising from mistaking an o foraround e. Mr. Savage decides in 
favor of the singular if not unique name of Josse; but Miss Anna 
Glover, in her Glover Memorials and Genealogies, produces very strong 
evidence in favor of Joseph. The name is Joseph on a monument 
erected, in 1629, by Mr. Glover himself, to the memory of his first 
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wife, who died July 10, 1628; it is so on the register of Sutton in 
Surrey, England, of which parish he was the rector from 1628 to 1636 ; 
and it is so also in Winthrop’s Journal. On the other hand, it is writ- 
ten Josse in several instances on the Suffolk Registry of Deeds, as 
well as in the will printed below. This may be intended for an abbre- 
viation of Joseph, though it would be an unusual one. 

The following will has never before been printed. It has been 
copied for the Register by Thomas B. Wyman, Esq., of Charlestown, 
from the Court Files of Middlesex County for the year 1653. It bears 
no date and is unsigned. It is endorsed ‘‘A Copy of Mr. Joss. 
Glover’s will.’’ 


I Josse Glover of London being by the providence of God forthw™ 
to embark my, selfe for some parts beyond the seas and takeing into 
consideration the frailtys and uncertainty of my life and the many 
dangers aud casualtyes whereunto the same is subject and knowing 
it to bee the duty of every Christian so to settle and dispose of that 
estate wherew™ the Lord hath blessed him, as that peace may be 
preferred and all manner of discord prevented doe make this my last 
will and Testament in manner and forme following. First I commit 
my soule and commend it into the hands of Almighty God believing 
to bee saved by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ as all the saynts 
and servants of God have done in all ages and times. I acknowledge 
him to bee God my Saviour alone who is able to save unto the utmost 
all those that do believe in him. And my body I commend to «the 
earth whence it came to be buried in such a decent manner as to my 
wife shall seem meet and convenient stedfastly believing that my soul 
shal be joyned againe and reunited unto my body and that with my 
bodily eyes I shall see the Lord who shall change my vile body and 
make it like to his glorious body by the power whereby he is able to 
subdue all things to himselfe. For my outward estate which the 
Lord hath gratiously bestowed upon mee I doe thus bequeath it. 
It is my will and pleasure that my dear and loving wife whom I have 
ever found very faythful unto me should enjoy all my estate of Lands 
and chattels and goods both in New England likewise all my estate 
in Old England dureing her life. And it is my will that she shal at 
her charge maintaine and liberally educate all my children. And 
ufter her decease my will is that the same shall bee and remaine unto 
my two eldest sonnes Roger and John to bee equally divided be- 
tween them, if any of them dye that my will is that the survivors 
shall enjoy it. To my three daughters Elizabeth, Sara and Priscilla I ° 
doe hereby give and bequeath the summe of four hundred pounds a 
peece. And whereas it was lately ordered and decreed by the Court 
of Chancery according to form and conveyances executed by me in 
that kind that I should give or leave unto my younget children three 
hundred pounds a peece, Now in obedience to the said order and 
decree and in ful performance of it my will and meaning is that my 
three daughters when they come to bee married or to full age shall 
release to Mss Edmund Davis Esquier and Thomas Yonge Merchant 
of London their heyres and assignes all their several and respective 
rights interest clayme and demand of in and to all the Messuages 
Lands Tenements and Hereditaments lyeing and being in the several 
parishes of Durend’ and Stone in the County of Kent. And my will 


1 Probably Darenth. This parish and that of Stone are near Dartford. 
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is that if any of the said Children shall refuse to seal and deliver as 
his or her act and deed General release unto Edmund Davis Esquier and 
Thomas Yonge Gentlemen being hereunto required by the said Ed- 
mund Davis and Thomas Yonge or either of them their or either of 
their beyres and assignes that then the Legacy hereby given to him 
her or them so refusing shall bee utterly void and of none effect any 
thing herein contained to the contrary in any wise notwithstanding. 
I doe further bequeath and give to my servant John Stedman my 
antient faithful servant the summe of fiftye pounds and desire my wife 
to give to my servants something according to her discretion, I doe 
further give to all my brothers and sisters that shall bee living except 
my sister Collins the summe of five pounds. And I bequeath to my 
loving and dear friends Mr. Joseph Davyes and his wife the summe of 
five pounds a peece. I doe nominate Executors of this my last will 
and Testament John Harris my loveing uncle Warden of the Colledge 
by Winchester and Richard Davis my antient loveing friend to and for 
the use benefit and behoofe of my wife dureing her life allowing unto 
my two said eldest sonnes for their maintainance and livelyhood so 
long as she shall live, And after her decease then to and for the use 
benefit and behoof of my said two eldest sonnes Roger and John. 
I doe entreat these my Executors of this my last will to see the same 
in all things to bee observed. And for their care and paines to bee 
taken therein I doe give and bequeath to the said John Harris and 
Richard Davis forty shillings. 


ADDRESS BY HON. MARSHALL P. WILDER, PRESIDENT OF 
THE N. E. HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


[Delivered at the Annual Meeting, January 6, 1869.] 


GENTLEMEN OF THE Society :— 


I am deeply sensible of the honor conferred in calling me to the 
chair of this institution again. I should have been gratified had 
some other gentleman received your kind suffrages. But it accords 
with my tastes as well as with my principles, to ‘‘ work while the 
day lasts,’”’ and I therefore. bow with grateful submission to your 
wishes. 

By the various reports which have just been presented it will be 
seen that the society is steadily progressing in the acquisition of 
members, of valuable historical material and in favor with the public. 
While we rejoice in the present healthful state of Dur association, let 
us ever bear in mind the obligations we are under to those gentlemen 
who have so generously and faithfully carried forward the society to 
its present flourishing and promising condition. 

But we cannot stop here. The wants of the society, the demands 
of the age, require more active, more general and more decisive efforts 
to place it on a higher level, on a broader and more permanent basis 
of usefulness. 

This is a New-England society. On its roll of officers and members 
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are some of the most distinguished and honored gentlemen and scholars 
of the land, who are united with us in efforts for the acquisition and 
perpetuation of the history of our fathers. The objects and purposes of 
our association belong not to Massachusetts alone, or to any one of the 
states in their separate capacity, but to New-England asaunity. Her 
people are all of the same stock; their education and character are of 
the same type, and their history is interwoven at every stage of its 
progress. The purpose of this society, to develope the local and family 
history of New-England, reaches from the first planting of the little 
colony at Plymouth to the latest settlements in the forests of Maine, 
and there is not a family that has been reared on New-England soil, 
or an incorporated community within her borders, that is not the proper 
subject of our studies, and that ought not on the other hand to be 
personally interested in our aims. 

The work before us is vast in its proportions, reaching through more 
than two centuries of time, embracing the dead of the past and the 
living of the present; and though it is inexhaustible in its nature, we 
have made a noble beginning in the twenty-three years since the or- 
ganization of this society. A very large part of the local and family 
histories that adorn our shelves, and that have contributed so richly 
to our stores of historical knowledge, have been created within this 
period. The spirit of investigation is now thoroughly alive. Contri- 
butions in this department of history come flowing in to us nearly 
every day. Our rooms are visited by persons not merely from the 
remotest parts of this state, but from every state in New-England, 
and indeed from every part of the Union, to carry on their investiga- 
tions and to obtain that information which they can find no where 
else. Our sources of information on local and family history are 
already far richer than those offered by any other library or institu- 
tion in this country. 

Our rooms are the focus to which all interest in these subjects nat- 
urally tends, and from which in turn it diverges and goes forth into 
every part of our adopted field. It is our desire and our policy to 
open our doors freely to every earnest investigator, who comes to us 
properly accredited, to carry on his important work. We wish to 
encourage the acquisition of historical knowledge, and the prepara- 
tion of historical works throughout every part of New-England, and 
among all ranks and conditions of men. 

The accumulation of works on our local history has been far more 
rapid and extensive than we could have anticipated when this society 
was established. And the accumulation must of necessity go on in 
an increased ratio in the future. The bulk of our material will un- 
doubtedly expand more than four-fold in the next twenty years. 

But, gentlemen, we have already come to a serious obstacle to our 
progress. We have no suitable building, where our invaluable col- 
lections can be properly preserved, and where they can be made ac- 
cessible and useful to the student of history. We have more than 
twenty thousand pamphlets, rich in historical facts, absolutely sealed up, 
and laid aside; and on my right hand and on my left, as you see, are 
masses of books, crowded together, pile on pile, upon which the tan- 
talized eye of the student may gaze, but which he has no power to 
bring to his use. 

The time has therefore arrived, gentlemen, when the possession of 
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a library-building has become an imperative necessity, and cannot 
be longer delayed without serious detriment to the progress of our 
noble work. In my last address I endeavored to enforce the im- 
portance of this subject, a subject which had been urged also with 
earnestness by my predecessors in office. The funds for this object 
are to be derived through the generosity of the liberal sons of 
New-England, and I cannot for a moment doubt that there are among 
our members, and among those who are not members, many, who 
would esteem it both an honor and a precious privilege to make con- 
tributions to this sublime work; men who would justly regard them- 
selves as unworthy of their inheritance, if they were not willing to 
make sacrifices for gathering up and perpetuating the history of their 
fathers. The history of our fathers! Whose heart does not rise in 
gratitude to Heaven that we are their children, that their blood flows 
in our veins! What a debt we owe for the priceless blessings we 
nqw enjoy! Truly, their works do follow them; truly, no people under 
the sun were ever blessed with such civil, religious and educational 
privileges as ourselves. These are the fruits of the tree planted by 
our fathers. These are the fruits of the tree reared by their sacrifices 
and labors, watered by their tears and blood. 

Wonderful as is the onward march of the expanding West, power- 
ful as she must continue to be in the councils and destinies of this 
nation, she must ever trace her progress and greatness to the influence 
of New-England principles in the formation of her character, to those 
principles of truth and justice and human right which have made and 
sustained our government, which will ever constitute the true glory 
of the American republic, and which shall yet revolutionize the world. 
Well was it remarked by Mr. Motley in a late speech, ‘‘ When you 
can take the Rocky and Alleghany ranges out of our mountain sys- 
tem; when you can take the Hudson and the Ohio and the Missouri 
rivers out of our river system ; when you can take a living man’s heart 
out of his anatomical system and bid him go on rejoicing without it; 
then, and not till then, can you take New-England out of the political 
and social system of this country.”’ 

Think for a moment of the mighty results arising from the emigra- 
tion of that little band from the old world. Think of their small be- 
ginnings. What a contrast with the present! There is no terri- 
tory so broad, no continent so vast, no region so remote, that the influ- 
ence of New-England has not reached it. The enterprise of our fathers 
which first brought them to our shores, now touched by the genius of 
their sons, not only vibrates through old ocean’s bed, but leaps, as it 
were, with one bound across the western world, binding together by 
the wonderful achievements of science and the golden links of com- 
merce, a people whose progress casts into the shade the examples 
of history, and whose rapidly reduplicating millions shall surpass in 
enterprise and intelligence and power the proudest nations of the 

lobe. 
° While we would not exult in our pride of country, in the triumphs 
of industry, literature, science and patriotism, with which our history 
so signally abounds, yet we cannot but look forward with intense in- 
terest on the manifest indications of a still more glorious future, when 
those principles which have made our nation what # is shall extend 
to the remotest ends of the earth. 
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Standing as we do to-day in the midst of the grandest development 
of national resources which the world ever witnessed, it behooves us 
of the present age to remember the virtues and heroism and sacrifices 
of our fathers, who laid the foundations for this unexampled march of 
civilization. It behooves us to provide by every means in our power 
for the acquisition, and for the preservation and perpetuation of their 
history, and the lessons it teaches, to the latest period of time. 

To do this is the peculiar and appropriate office of this society. 
History shall descend from generation to generation. The graven 
tablet, yea, the towering column itself shall perish and be ground to 
powder by the tooth of time, but the historic record shall still exist, 
to tell with undiminished interest the story of the past: 


* When rust shall eat her brass, when time’s strong hand 
Shall bruise to dust her marble palaces, 
Triumphant arches, pillars, obelisks, 

* ~ * * * * 


* 
Historians’ books shall live.” ° 


Said Mr. Everett, ‘‘There is no way by which knowledge can be 
handed down, but by being learned over again; and of all the science, 
art and skill in the world, so much only will survive, when those who 
possess it are gone, as shall be acquired by the succeeding genera- 
tion.’”’ How important, then, that we treasure up the history of both 
the present and the past, that it may be transmitted to those who 
shall come after us! The incidents of New-England history should be 
as familiar to ourselves and to our children as household words. 


“Our lips should tell them to our sons, 
And they again to theirs, 
That generations yet unborn 
May teach them to their heirs.” 


In view, gentlemen, of the statement which I have made touching 
the crisis at which we have arrived in the progress of our work, the 
large accumulation of books, of pamphlets and manuscripts, which, 
with our present. accommodations, cannot be arranged for use; andin 
view of our future growth when our material shall expand to four- 
fold its present extent, and that we may carry out the objects of the 
society as expressed in the second article of our constitution, ‘‘ to col- 
lect, preserve and disseminate the local and general history of New- 
England, and the genealogy of New-England families,’ I would, 
therefore, respectfully recommend the appointment of a committee, 
whose duty it shall be to take such measures as may be deemed ad- 
visable for the early purchase or erection of a building suitable for 
the purposes of this society. 


In a little cemetery at North Pembroke, N. H., is a stone with a 
queer epitaph. After the inscription are the following lines : 


‘* Here lies a man 

Never beat by a plan : 
Straight was his aim, 

And sure of his game ; 

He never had a lover, 

But invented the revolver.” 
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Pourcnase or Fort Wassineton 1n Roxsury.—The highest point of 
land in Roxbury (except Parker Hill), is the eminence known as Fort 


Washington. 


The fort, which is a small bastioned earthwork, was 


erected by the American troops that gathered around Boston after the 
battle of Lexington, and formed part of the siege lines which hemmed 








imthe British troops. The authorities of Roxbury saw the value of 
this eminence for the purpose of a reservoir, and after the over- 
whelming vote of Roxbury and Boston in favor of a union, pur- 
chased the property in question. The price was 15 cents a foot, or 
about $6,500 an acre. 
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PAPERS' RELATING TO THE HAINES FAMILY. 
[Communicated by ANDREW M. Harngs, Esq., of Galena, IIl.] 


Samvet Hatnes, deacon of the First Congregational Church at Ports- 
mouth, N. I., was born about the year 1611, and came over to New- 
England in the ship ‘‘ Angel Gabriel,”’ of 240 tons, which sailed from 
Bristol, England, June 4th, 1635, and was wrecked at Pemaquid, now 
Bristol, Maine, in the ‘‘ great hurricane ”’ of 15th August, in the same 

year. 

’ He was at Ipswich in 1635-6; returned to England about 1640, 
where he remained about a year and a half; was at Dover in 1640-9,” 
and finally settled at Portsmouth, in the parish of Greenland, in the 
year 1650, where he continued to reside on his farm, on the ‘ Great 
Bay,’’ on the east side of the Winnicut river, until his decease, which 
was subsequent to 21 May, 1684, or about 1686-7. 

He was one of the selectmen of Portsmouth from 1653 to 1663, and 
one of the nine founders and ordained a deacon of the “‘ First Congre- 
gational Church,” at its organization, 1671. He held many other offices 
of trust in the gift of his fellow townsmen, the duties of which were dis- 
charged with fidelity. He became an extensive land owner, by grants 
and purchase, which lands he distributed among his children while 
living. 

He was the progenitor of the New-Hampshire Haineses, and of 
nearly all who bear the name in Maine and Vermont. 


The Will-Deed of Deacon Samvet Hatves, of Portsmouth, N. H. :— 


To all cristan people to whom this present writing shall Com know 
yea that I Samuell Haines, Senor, of Greenland in y* town of Ports- 
mouth, In y* Prouince of New Hampshire, haue Giuen, Granted, Bar- 
ganed and Sold and doe by these Presents giue, grant, allinate, fifew 
and Confirm vnto my well Bloued Son Samuell Haines,’ all my 
Houses, Barnes, orchads, and Lands according and vpon y* Condision 
as shall be heareafter Expresed in this writing y‘ Is to say my dwelling 
Hous and Barnes and orchads and all my Land within fence, and all 
my Medowland, Both Salt marsh and fresh w™ all my Land without 
y* fence That Blonges to y' farm which I Now Liue in, y* aboue Said 
Land is Ninety and one Acres,* According as it was Layd out to me 
and persesed by me, all Citiate and Being In Greenland in y* Town 
and Prouince a fore Named, and In Case any of y* Sd Land Should be 
taken a way, then It shall be meade vp w" my Devudent Land to y* full 
quantity as is a boue Expressed, and Allso I do Giue to my Sun Samuell 


1 For Pedigree, see pp. 148-9, ante. 

2 Vol. iv. p. 46, ante. 

3 b. 1646, d. 1688-9; m. Mary Fifield, of Hampton, 9 January, 1672-3. 

4 This “‘ old homestead” was enjoyed for three generations by the eldest son as desired 
by deacon Samuel, as follows: Samuel, Jr. (2d gen.), who died 1688-9, when it passed to 
his son Matthias (3d gen.), who occupied it until his decease, 9 April, 1745, when it passed 
Sd will to his son Samuel (4th gen.), (b. 20 April, 1716), who sold it the 19 Feb’y, 1766, to 

noch Clark, “inn holder,” for £500, from whom it has descended to Mr. E. H. Clark, the 
present occupant. The last mentioned Samuel was my great-grandfather. A. M. H. 
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Haines one Eight pt of y* Sawmill In Greenland, and Allso I give to 
my S* Sun Samuell, fower oxen and fiue Steeres and Eight Cowes and 
all my part of y* Sheep and Eightteen Swine, Greate and Small, and all 
y* moueables in y® Said hous, Except what is Excepted, that is to Say, 
I doe Resarue to my Self and my wife During our Naturall Liues, the 
Roome y'I Now Liue In with all y* Moveables thare in with free 
Agrace and free agrage Both wayes In to y* said Rome and all so 
part of y* Siller for I and My wife If we have Occation for It and all 
y° aboue Said particulars I doe By thease presents Give vnto my Sun 
Samuell Haines his haieres Executores Administratores and Assignes 
for Euer, y' Is to say Aft" my Sun Samuell Haines his Deseace then 
my Gran Sune Matthias Haines,’ the sun of Sam" Haines, Juner, 
shall Injoy y° houses and Land above Expressed and after my Gran 
suns deceace w™ out Ishew, then It shall fall to my Gran sun William 
Haines,’ and If my Gran sun William Haines should die without 
Ishew, then It shall fall to y* sisatres Equily to be deuided be twene 
them that is to say, my sun Sam" his Children that he hath by his 
wife Mary, and all the Housses and Landes and Cattel and all thing and 
things Aboue Expressed To haue and to hold and peacibly to In Joy 
To y® boue saide Samuell Haines, Jun" his haieres Exsecktores Admin- 
istratars or Assignes for Euer to his and thair own propar vse and 
Behoue for Euer and to them and thaier haieres and Assignes thare of 
and thare with to vse and dispose at his or thair will and pleaser as 
his and thaires own proper Estate. 

Now know yea that y* true Intent and meaning of y° a boue S4 
prommises Is that my sun Sam" Haines shall well and Trewly mainetaine 
me and my wife with ith Good meate and drink and Clothen, Both 
Linin and woolin, washing and Lodiung and any thing els that Is 
Need full and Conueniant for our Comfortable Liueliuhood and in Case 
I or my wife should want any of y® boue s* particula* then I y* boue 
s* Sam!" Haines, Sen" shall and doe Resarue the full power to Reaenter 
vpon all or any p' of y® boue said estate for our Conueniant Liuelyhood 
and maintainance. 

And further I doe vppoynt My Beloued Sun Matthias Haines,* 
and My Suninlaw Lenard Weekes,* To be ouer seeres to all y* a fore 
s* promises and to see y' I and my wife doe want Nothing Dureing our 
Naturall Life and what we stand in need of shall be out of y* Estate 
a boue saide. 

In wittenness to y* truth of all y*® promises a boue said I doe heer 
vnto set my hand and seale This (28") Twenty eight day of Desember, 
In y* yeare of our Lord, one thousand six hundred and Eighty and two. 


KK KKK 
" ° Ww 
Signed sealed and deliuered Samvett Hares } sear x 


In the presents of vs. RK AA 
John Rodman 
Jotham Lewis 


1 bh. 7 March, 1676-7; d. 9 April, 1745; deacon 1st Congregational Church, Greenland; 
m. Mehitable Jenness, daughter of Francis Jenness, of Rye, N. H 

2 b. 7 January, 1678-9; d. 1760-1; m. Mary Lewis. 

3 b. 1650, d. 1688-9; m. 28 December, 1671, Jane Brackett. 

4 b. about 1633, d. 1707; m. about 1667, Mary, daughter of deacon Samuel Haines, who 
was the mother of his children, and not, as Savage states, his 2d wife. 
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The deposition’ of Samue, Hatnes, Sen., aged 65 yeares or there- 
abouts. ° 


This deponent testifyeth and saith, that I lived wth M*. John Cogs- 
well, Sen.: in old England about nine years a servant with him, and 
came over along with him to new England* In the ship (Called the 
Angell Gabriell) and were present with him when my master Cogswell 
suffered shipwrecke at Pemmeyquid, which was about fourty one yeares 
agoe the last August when the ship were cast away,° I the said Haines 
doe Remember that there were saved then of my maisters goods a Good 
Quantity of Good Houshold goods both feather beds and Bedding, 
and also a good quantity of brass and Pewter and also severall pieces 
of plate and to the Best of my Remembrance of this Brass there were 
severall Brass pans. 

Furthermore I Doe Remember that my maister had a turkey worked 
Carpett in old England which he commonly used to lay upon his 
parlour table, and this Carpet was put aboard amongst my maisters 
goods and Came safe ashoare to the Best of my Remembrance. 


1 The originals of this and the next deposition are bound up in a volume in the Secretary 
of State’s Office, Boston, Mass., marked “ Judicial, No. 2, 1658—1683, 39 Vol.”’—papers 
Nos. 534, 535, and were used as evidence in a suit of William Cogswell v. John Cogswell, 
of Ipswich, Mass., March 22, 1677. 

2 Rey. Richard Mather, who came pene in the ‘‘ James,” which arrived at Boston, 
August 16th, 1635, states in his Journal, p. 9:— 

“We were yt set sayle together yt morning (June 4, 1635, from Bristol, Eng.) five shippes; 
three bound for New-fond-land, viz. the ‘ Diligence’ a ship of 150 tunne; the ‘Mary’ a 
small ship of 80 tunne and the ‘Bess,’ and two bound for New-England, viz. the ‘ Angel 
Gabriel’ of 240 tanne, the James of 220 tunne. 

Page 15. “The Angel Gabriel is a strong ship, and well furnished with 14 or 16 pieces of 
ordnance, and therefore or seamen rather desired her rang ef but yet she is slow in sail- 
ing, and therefore wee went sometimes with three sayles less than wee might have done, 
y* so we might not overgoe her.” 

Page 17. “July 4. This day we lost sight of ye Angel Gabriel, sayling slowly behind us, 
and we never saw her againe any more.” 

Page 28. “ Aug. 14th, But ys evening by moone light about 10 of ye clocke wee came to 
ancre at ye Iles of Shoales which are 7 or 8 Ilands, and other great rockes, and there slept 
sweetely y* night till breake of day.” 

3 Aug. 15th, “On Saturday morning about breake of day, ye Lord sent forth a 
most terrible storme of raine and easterly wind, whereby wee were in as much danger as 
think ever people were ; for wee lost in yt morning three great ancres and cables; of which 
cables, one having cost 50£ never had beene in any water before, two were broken by ye vio- 
lence of ye waves, and ye third cut by ye seamen in extremity and distresse, to save ye ship 
and their, and or lives.” 

Page 33..‘‘ And tho: we had two stormes by ye way, ye one upon Munday ye 34 of August, 

other on Saturday ye 15th of ye same, yet or gracious God (blessed and for ever blessed 
his name) did save us all alive in y™ both, and gree J assuaged y™ again. Indeed 
ye latter of y™ was very terrible and grievous, insomuch yt w» wee came to land wee found 
many mighty trees rent in pieces in ye midst of ye bole, and others turned up by ye rootes 
by ye fiercenesse thereof; and a barke going from ye bay to Marvil head, with planters and 
seamen therein to ye number of about 23, was caste away in it storme, and all ye people 
therein perished, except one man and his wife, that were spared to report ye newes. 

“And ye ‘Angel Gabriel’ beeing i (August 15) at ancre at Pemmaquid, was burst in 
pieces and cast away in y* storme, and most of ye cattell and other goodes, with one seaman, 
and 3 or 4 passengers, did also perish, therein, besides two of ye passengers yt dyed by 
ye way, ye rest having yt lives given y™ foraprey. But ye ‘James,’ and wee yt were 
therein, with ot cattell and goods, were all preserved alive. The Lord’s name be blessed 
forever. 

“This year (1635) August 15th about midnight the rains came up at north east, having 
blown hard at S. and S. W. the week before, and blew with such violence with abundance 
of rain that it blew down many hundreds of trees, overthrew some houses, drave ships 
from their anchors, &c. 

“ The ship angel ‘Gabriel’ in which came passengers John Bailey Sen. and John Bailey 
Jr. who afterwards settled in Newbury, was lost at Pemaquid, now Bristol in Maine, and 
the Dartmouth ships cut all their masts at St. George. The tide rose at Narraganset 14 
feet higher than ordinary and drowned eight indians flying from their wigwams.” 

Winthrop, Vol. i. p. 165-166. 
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All which goods together with some provisions wch were saved then 
Goodman Galhup of Boston brought to Ipswitch In his barke for my 
master (Except some of them wch the vessell Could not hold) and I 
the said Deponent came along with him in the vessell from Pemmey- 
quid, and lived with my maister Cogswell at Ipswitch the same year 
followinge. 

And also I doe Remember that my maister had two maires and two 
Cowes wch were shipt aboarde a ship at South Hamptom In old En- 
gland and came safe a shoare to new England that same summer as 
we came here, and were delivered to my maister ; 

I Doe further testifye that about 4 years after that I lived with my 
maister In Ipswitch, that I went to old England and when I Returned 
againe (which were about a yeare and half after) I brought over for 
the use of my maister Cogswell between fourscore and an hundredth 
pounds worth of goods, In severall particulars which were delivered 
to him. 

And furthermore I doe very well remember that my marster Cogs- 
well had three sons which came over along with us In the aforesaid 
ship, the Eldest sonnes name were William wch were about 14 years 
of age then, and the second sonne were called John which were about 
twelve yeares of age then, and the thirds sonnes name was Edward 
wch were about six years of age at that time and farther saith not. 

Samuell Haines, Sen’ came and made oath to all y* above written 
the first of December 1676. 

Before me Ricnarp Martyn, Commiss*. 


The deposition of Witutam Frurser, Sen: aged 62 years or there- 
abouts. 

This deponent testifyeth, and saith, that In the year of our lord 
1635 I the said Deponent did come over in the ship called the Angell 
- Gabriell along with M* John Cogswell, Sen. from Old England and 
we were cast ashoare at Pemmeyquid ; and I doe Remember that there 
were saved severall Cask both of Dry Goods and provisions which 
were marked with M' Cogswell, Sen. Marke and that there were saved 
a tent of M* Cogswell, Sen. which he had set up at Pemmeyquid and 
Lived In It (with the goods that he saved in the wracke) and after- 
wards M* Cogswell Removed to Ipswitch, and In November after the 
ship were cast away, I the said Deponent came to Ipswitch and found 
M' Cogswell, Sen. Living there and hirred my self with him for one 
yeare, I the said Deponent doe well remember that there were severall 
feather beds and I together with Deacon Haines as servants Lay upon 
one of them, and there were severall dozens of pewter platters, 
and that there were severall bras pans besides other peices of pewter 
and other household goods, as Iron worke and other necessaryes for 
housekeeping there in the house then. 

I the said Deponent doe further testifye that there were two maires 
and two Cowes brought over in an other ship which were landed safe 
ashoare and were kept at Misticke till M' Cogswell had y™. 

I doe further testify that my maister John Cogswell, Sen. had three 
sons which came over along with us in the ship (called the Angell 
Gabriell) the Eldest sonnes name were William, and he were about 
fourteen years of age, and the second sonne were called John, and he 
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was about twelve years of age then, and the third sonnes name were 
Edward which was about six years of age at that time and farther 
saith not. 
William ffurber, Sen" came and made oath to all the above written 
this first of Xb" 1676. 
Before me Ricnarp Martyn, Commiss". 


Deposition of Wittram Taompson aged about 28 years testifieth that 
I lived with my uncle and aunt M' John Cogswell, Senior of Ipswich, 
and Mrs. Cogswell about 16 years, and I did frequently see a turkie 
work carpet which they had, and I have heard them say that it was 
theirs in Old England and used to lie upon their parlour table there, 
and that they brought it with them into this country when they came, 
and being this last winter in Old England I heard my father Doctor 
Samuel Thompson say that he did well remember that my uncle and 
aunt had a turkie work carpett wch used to lye upon their parlour 
table in Old England, and took it away with them. 26 May 1677. 
(Paper N°. 554, vol. 39, ‘‘ Mass. Judicial Records.’”’ Suit Cogswell 
vs. Cogswell.) 


Paper N°. 499, same suit, is a letter written by John Cogswell, Jr., 
from London 30 Mch 1653, to his father John in Ipswich, Mass., which 
was published in the ‘‘ Rectsrer,’’ vol. xv. p. 177. Mr. Coffin who 
communicated it was in error in calling the name of Thomas Goad, 
‘‘Thomas Good and probably Goodhue.’ 


Depositions of John Ingerson aged 55. 25 June 1678, son of Rich- 
ard Ingerson of Salem, Mass., and of Nath’l Ingerson aged 45. 26 
4 mo. 1678. Testimony relative to ‘‘ Townsend Bishop’s farme in 
Salem Village, which was laid out 42 years ago. 26. 4. 1678.’’—Vol. 
39, Judicial Records, page 570. 


The Deposition of Jonn Smita’ of North Hampton in the Province 
of New-Hampshire, Gent, Aged near Eighty Years who Testify’s and 
Says, That he well knew Samuel Haines? formerly of Portsmouth in 
said Province, who Lived in that part of said Town now Called Green- - 
land at the Place where his Son Deacon Matthias*® Haines Late of 
said Greenland Deceased Lived. That the said Samuel Haines had a 
Brother whose Name was Matthias* who Lived near where Daniel 
Lunt now Lives, That the said Samuel Died above Sixty Years ago as 
the Deponent well Remembers it being before the Revolution by King 
William’s coming to the Crown of England,’ and was not Long after 
the Death of the Deponents Grandfather which will be Sixty-four 
Years ago the Sixth day of March next, and in the same Year the 
Rev‘ Seaborn Cotton formerly the Minister of Hampton Died.‘ That 


1 Son of John and Hulda Smith ; . 21. 6. 1669. Hampton. 
2 Son of deacon Samuel; b. 1646; 1688-9. 

3 b. 7 March, 1676-7; d. 9 April, ‘Was. 

4 Son of dea. Samuel; b. 1650; d. 1688-9. 

5 News reached Boston, 18 April, 1689. William crowned 1690. 
6 d. 20 April, 1686. 
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the said Samuel and his Brother Matthias Haines died within a few 
days of one another (but the Deponent is not Certain which Died 
first) and well Remembers that it was in the Winter time and was 
very-much taken Notice of and considered as a Remarkable Provi- 
dence, for they were Noted Men and carried on their Work and Busi- 
ness together in Partnership. That the Deponent was well acquainted 
with the Family of the said Samuel Haines and Remembers the Names 
of his Sons, the said Matthias’ Deceased, who was Lately called Dea- 
con Haines, and William’ and Samuel® now living, and three Daugh- 
ters, one* married Nathaniel Huggins, another’ Samuel Weeks and 
the other with one* Hicks—and That to the best of this Deponent’s 
Remembrance the said Samuel Haines Deceased, was older than his 
Brother Matthias, and further the Deponent Says not, 
Joun Sura. 


January 18" 1748-9. 


The Deposition’ of Ex1as Paerick of Greenland in the Province of 
New-Hampshire Yeoman aged about Sixty Eight Years, who Testifies 
and Says that he well knew the said Samuel Haines first above named 
in the Deposition of the above named John Smith and also his Brother 
Matthias above mentioned, and Remembers where they Lived as above 
declared, that they carried on their work in Partnership. That the 
Deponent Remembers the Said Samuel Haines built a Garrison where 
he Lived and Remembers the Names and Colour of the Oxen (belong- 
ing to the said Samuel) which were Employed in haling the Timber 
for that Purpose. That the said Samuel was the Elder of the two 
Brothers and Died first tho’ they Died within a Week of one another 
and according to this Deponents Remembrance it was above fifty nine 
years ago but how much more he is uncertain and cannot Say, and he 
well Remembers it was a thing much observed as a Remarkable Provi- 
dence and that it was in the Winter time. The Deponent adds he 
knew the Family of the said Samuel Haines and that the account 
thereof above Given by the above named Smith is right and farther 
Says not. 


his 
Extras A Puttsrick. 
mark 


Province of } Portsmouth, January 19" 1748-9, Then the above 


named John Smith, and Elias Philbrick Personally 
appeared and Severally made Solemn Oath to the 
truth of their Respective Depositions foregoing, 
and subscribed their names to the same. 


Taken to Lay in perpetuum 
Rei memoriam, Justices of the peace 
D. WarRNER Quorum unus. 
Before Us Se? Sameee 


New-Hampshire. 


b. 7 March, 1676-7; d. oe ril, 1745; m. Mehitable Jenness. 
b.7 January, 1678-9; 1760-1 ; m. "Mary Lew wis. 
3b. 5 July, 1687; d.7 ae ptember, 1750; m. Mehitable Crosby. 
4 Sarah, b. 6 October, 16 N. Huggins, Senr. 
5 Eleanor, b. 23 August, 1675; “m. her cousin, Sam. Weeks (Capt.) b. 14 December, 1670 
(eldest son of Leonard Weeks). 
6 Mary, b. 27 January, 1685; m. Michael Hicks. 
7 The originals of the Smith ‘and Philbrick depositions are in my possession. A. M. He 
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Will' of Deacon Matthias Haines, of Greenland, son of Samuel, Jr. 
and Mary (Fifield) Haines, and grandson of Deacon Sam’! Haines, 
the first settler. © 


In the name of God Amen. This 19" day of June 1741, I Matthias 
Haines’ of the Parish of Greenland in the Town of Portsmouth in the 
Province of New-Hampshire in New-England, being now of a Disposing 
mind and of a sound perfect memory praise be Given to God for the 
same and knowing the uncertainty of this life on Earth and being de- 
sirous to settle things in order do make this my last will and Testa- 
ment in manner and form following that is to say, first and principally 
I commend my soul to Almighty God, my Creator Believing that I 
shall receive full pardon and free Remission of all my sins and be 
saved by the precious death and merrits of my Blessed Saviour and 
Redeemer Christ Jesus and my body to the Earth from whence it was 
taken, to be buried in such Decent and Christian manner as my Ex- 
ecutor hereafter named shall be thot’ meet and Convenient and as 
touching such worldly Estate as the Lord in mercy hath lent me, my 
will and meaning is that the same shall be Imployed and bestowed as 
hereafter by this my will is Expressed and first I do Revoke Renounce 
and make void all will by me formerly made and Declared and appoint 
this my last will and Testament. 

Imprimis. I-Give unto my beloved wife Mehitable Haines, two 
thirds of all my movables in my house to Dispose of them as she 
pleases ; I also Give unto my said Wife Liberty to Improve the West 
End of my Dwelling house so long as she shall live, or until she shall 
see Cause tomarry. I also Give to my said Wife one hundred Weight 
of Good Pork, and one hundred weight of good beef, and ten bushels 
of Indian Corn, and one bushel of Wheat and two bushels of Malt and 
two barrels of Cyder and Eight Cord of firewood at the Door of her 
house, and five pound of Cotton wool, and five pounds of Sheeps wool, 
and twenty shillings in money for to buy her some small things, all 
the particular things above mentioned I order my said Wife to have a 
year, and Every year so long as she shall see Cause to live a widow, 
and I order my Son Samuel Haines® to Deliver to his said Mother 
two thirds of what I have here given to her yearly, and Every year so 
long as she lives a Widow, and I order him to find her with two Good 
Cows, winter and Summer so long as she lives a widow, and I order 
my son Joseph Haines* to find his mother with one third part of 
Every Particular above mentioned, yearly, and Every year so long 
as she lives a Widow, Except the two Cows. 

Item. I give unto my son Joseph Haines part of my Land on the 
Westwardly side of the Country Road, he is to Begin at Tufton Phil- 
bricks Shop, and Run Westwardly across my piece of land to the place 
where there was Formerly a pair of bars that leads into M" Samuel 
Weeks land he is to have all my piece of Land Southwardly of said 
line to M' Samuel Chapmans Land; I also Give unto my said Son about 
twelve acres of Land more or less as it Lies on the North side of the 

1 Original on file in Probate office, Exeter, N. H. 

2 b. 7 March, 1676-7; d. 9 April, 1745; m. Mehitable Jenness; is styled on the records 
“Lieutenant” Haines, ‘‘ farmer” Haines, and lastly “ Deacon” Haines. 

3 b. 20 April, 1716; m. Sarah Whidden, and was the last of the name who occupied the 
“ old homestead ” which his father conveys to him in this will, and which he sold 19 Feb., 


1766, to Enoch Clark, “inn holder.” He died at Wakefield, N. H. 
4 m. Mary Berry; d. about 1760; had no male issue. 
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County Road Beginning at a White Oak tree Which is the bound tree 
between Thomas Marstons land and my land and then Running towards 
the Meeting’ house to a pair of bars that leads into the little pasture 
and then Running Northward as the fence Stands half the length of the 
said fence and from thence Eastwardly to a bridge that Leads into the 
Swamp and from said Bridge Eastwardly to Daniel Hunts Watering 
place that runs into my Swamp. I also Give to my said Son half my 
whole Right in Epsom and half my Right in the Saw mill and one half 
of my husbandry Tools and one Cow and two Stears three year old, 
and one third part of my Sheep. 

Item.—I give unto my Son Sam! Haines all my Real Estate that I 
have not already Disposed of Particularly my Dwelling house Except 
the privelege his mother has in it, I give him my barn and orchard and 
all my upland meadow Ground, Woodland and Salt Marsh and pasture 
Land, he is to have that I have not before Given away—And half a 
whole Right in the Town of Epsom and one half of my Right in the 
Saw Mill and one half of my husbandry tools and all my Stock of 
Cattle, horses, sheep and swine, Except one Cow and two steers three 
years old, and one third part of my Sheep. 

Item.—I Give unto my Daughter Eleanor French twenty pounds in 
passable bills of Credit and I order my Son Samuel Haines to pay it 
to her within four years after my Decease. 

Item.—I Give unto my Daughter Hannah Haines one third part of 
all my moveables in my house and forty pounds in Goods at money 
price and I order my Son Sam! Haines to pay it to her within four 
years after my Decease. , 

Item.—I Give unto my Daughter Mehitable Haines forty pounds in 
Goods at money price and I order my Son Sam! Haines to pay it to 
her within four years after my Decease. 

Item.—I Give unto my Daughter Mary Haines’ forty pounds in 
Goods at money price and I order my Son Joseph Haines to pay it to 
her within four years after my Decease. 


Lastly my will and meaning is that what Debts or dues are owing 
from me, I Order my Son Sam! Haines to pay them and what Debts 
are due to me I order my said Son to Receive them for himself.—And 
I do appoint my above named Son Sam! Haines and my son Joseph 
Haines to be Exec’r’ to this my last will and Testament. And in Con- 
firmation hereof I have hereunto Set my hand and Seal the day and 
year above mentioned In the fifteenth year of King George the Second 
his Reign over Great Britain. eek 

Marratas Haines * Wax* 


% Seal. % 
HKAKHK 


Signed Sealed, and Declared by Mat- 
thias Haines to be his last will, and Tes- 
tament.. In presence of us Witnesses 

Sam" Weeks, 
Jacob Moulton, 
Jabez Smith. 


1m. her cousin Joshua Haines, and settled at Wolfborough, N.H., 1784. He was 
ensign” in French war; b. 1723; d. 19 November, 1813. 


Vou. XXIII. 14 
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Inventory of Deacon Matthias Haines. 


Province of } By the Order the Honble Andrew Wiggin, Esq. Judge 
New Hamp’. } of Probate, We have appraised the Estate of Deacon 
Matthias Haines lately deceased in Greenland and according to our 
best Judgment. 








The Land, Marsh and buildings valued at 8,252. 0. 0 
two four years olds Steers 28. 0. 0 
two three year olds Steers 27. 5. 0 
three Cows 39. 0. 0 
One two year old heifer, and two steers, and one es 21. 0. 0 
being one year old ‘a 
twenty Sheep and twenty Lambs 30. 0. 0. 
Swine and pigs 10. 0. 0. 
1 Pair of Wheels and Cart 5. 4. 0. 
The other husbandry tools valued at 16. 2. 0. 
three beds and bedding 60. 0. 0. 
To Sundry house hold Goods as pewter, Iron pots, } 81. 10. 0 
chairs &c. aaa: 
As Witness our hands Walter Weeks, ” £3,570. 1. 0. 


John Brackett. 
Portsmouth, 26" day of June 1745. 





Wu of Wituam Hares, of Greenland, N. H., second son of Samuel 
Haines, Jr. and Mary (Fifield) Haines, and grandson of Deacon 
Samuel Haines, the first settler. 

In the Name of God Amen I William Haines’ of Greenland in the 
Province of New Hampshire Gent. being in health and of a Sound 
disposing Mind and Memory, but advanced in Years Do make and or- 
dain this to be my last Will and Testament and in the first place I 
humbly give and devote my Soul to God the Father of Spirits hoping 
to find acceptance with Him throvgh the merits of Jesus Christ my 
Body I recommend to a Decent Burial according to the Discretion of 
my Executor herein afternamed believing and hoping in the Resurrec- 
tion to Eternal Life and as to my Worldly Estate I give and devise 
the same in the following Manner and Form :— 

Imprimus—my Will is that all my Debts and Funeral Charges be 
justly paid by my Executor as soon as Conveniently may be after my 
Decease out of my personal Estate. 

Item, I give and bequeath to Mary my beloved Wife the use and 
Improvement of the Room in my Dwelling House where we usually 
Sit, the Chamber over it, the Bed Room we lodge in, the Dairy Room 
and the Porch leading to the Well, during her Life I also give her to 
her own Disposal all my household Goods or Movables within Doors 
meaning my Furniture and Utensils of house keeping, I also give her 
my weaving Loom, with all the Geer and Tackle thereto belonging. 
I also give her two Milch Cows and the keeping of the same Winter 
and Summer and the Calves till they shall be three months old, yearly, 
during her Life, I also give her Eight Cord of good Merch’ Cord Wood 


1 b. 7 January, 1678-9; d. 1760-1; m. Mary Lewis. 
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to be hald to her Door yearly during her Life and Cut fitt for her fire, 
and Eight Bushels of Corn, a Bushel of good Wheat, two Bushels of 
Malt, three Barrels of Cyder, one hundred pounds weight of good 
pork, and the same quantity of Beef, five pounds of Sheeps wool, and 
three pounds of Cotton wool, all and every of said particulars to be 
provided and delivered to her yearly at her house aforesaid, I also 
give her my Saddle horse which I usually Ride, and my part of the 
Horse Chair, and Tackling, which I have with my Son William. 

Item—I give to my Son Matthias’ twenty acres of Land more or 
less where he now lives, bounded South Easterly by the Road leading 
to Hampton, on the South West by the Way leading from said Road 
to John Langs, on the North West by Land of said Lang and on the 
North East by a Fence which parts said twenty acres more or less 
from my other Lands, said Fence running up to the said Country 
Road, I also give him all my part Share and Interest in the undivided 
Lands in the Town of Epsom in said province, and one half part of 
my Right title and Interest in the Stream and Saw Mill, at Greenland 
aforesaid, on the Road leading to Stratham at the place called the 
great Bridge, all which premises I devise to him my said Son his Heirs 
and assigns forever. 

Item—lI give and Devise to my Son William® his Heirs and assigns 
all my Salt marsh and Thatch Grounds in Greenland aforesaid, and 
all other my Lands and Buildings and all Real Estate in Greenland 
with the Reversion and Remainder of the Buildings aforesaid devised 
and given to the Use of my Wife besides what 1 have given to his 
Brother Matthias as aforesaid, I also give my said Son William all the 
Residue and Remainder of my personal Estate which is not disposed 
of in this my last Will and I order him to provide for his Mother all 
the particulars herein before given to her as aforesaid, and in Default 
of his so doing then she shall hereby have full power and authority to 
enter upon and take the profits of any part of my Real Estate herein 
given to the said William to the full Value of what he shall fail of 
providing and delivering to her Yearly as aforesaid. 

Item—I give and devise to my Son David*® the Bed and Beding 
which he has of mine in his possession as also the Chains, Sled and 
other Utensils which he already has in his hands and for some time 
has had and I also Confirm to him his Heirs and assigns all that Land 
which I have given him by deed already Executed all which I intend 
to be his full part and all that he shall have of my Estate. 

Item—I give and devise to my Son John * that five hundred pounds 
which I let him have to pay for the Land he purchased of Dudley Ladd 
and Nathaniel Ladd and the Smiths anvil and other Tools which I let 
him have with the Shop I built for him, all which he has already in 
his Hands and possession. 

Item—lI give to Patience Lock and Jonathan Lock the Children of 
my Daughter Sarah Locke® the late wife of Jonathan Locke* besides 
what I have already given her in her lifetime the Sum of fifteen pounds, 

1b. 17 March, 1713; d. 28 March, 1795; m. Abigail Sherburne. 
oun - aaa 1715; d. 1796; m. 7 November, 1744, Elizabeth Barker, b. 15 Nov., 1724, of 

3 b. 27 June, 1717; d. 1780; m. Lydia Cate. 
4 b. 2 May, 1723; m. Nancy Norton; settled at Rumney, N. H., 27 March, 1779. 


5 b. 18 October, 1705. 
6 Of Rye, N. H. 
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Viz. to each Seven pounds, ten shillings of the old Tenor or other 
Bills of Credit, or Money equal to so much Old Tenor as it now passes, 
to be paid within two Years after my Decease to be paid by my Son 
William. 

Item—I give and bequeath my Grand Children John and Margaret 
Johnson the Children of my Daughter Margaret’ deceased the Sum 
‘of fifteen pounds Uld Tenor as aforesaid that is Seven pounds ten 
Shilkings each, to be paid by my Son William within four Years after 
my Decease. 

Item—I give and Bequeath to my Daughters Mary’* Johnson and 
Eleanor Jones® each fifteen pounds Old Tenor as aforesaid besides 
what they have already had to be paid by my Son William within four 
years after my Decease. 

Lastly I Constitute and appoint my Son William to be Sole Executor 
of this my last Will and Testament and order him to pay all my Debts 
and Legacies aforesaid out of what I have given to him Exempting 
the personal Estate 1 have given to his Mother from paying any part 
thereof. And I do hereby Revoke all other Wills and Testaments by 
me in any Manner heretofore made. In Witness whereof I have here- 
unto Set my Hand and Seal the 29 Day of October Anno Domini 1756, 
and in the Thirtieth Year of His Majestys Reign. 


Signed, Sealed and Declared by the said to 
William Haines to be his last Willand +} Wuturam Hatves. ¥seal.% 
Testament in Presence of us FERE 


Enoch Clark, 
Enoch Clark, Juner, 
Ebenezer Clark. 





First Congregational Church of Portsmouth, N. H., organized in 1671. 


Mr. Joshua Moodey was ordained pastor in the presence of Gov. 
Leverett, and several magistrates. 

‘‘Then y® Pastor ordained Sam: Haines Deacon w™ Imposhun of 
‘‘ Hand and pray’. a psalm was sung and y* congregation Impressed 
“« by y® Pastor w™ a prayer and Blessing. 

‘‘ The names of them y* first imbodied 


Joshua Moodey C" Elias Stileman C" James Pendleton 
Mr’ Jn° Cutt ' MR. Martyn M' Jn° Fletcher 
M' R. Cutt Sam: Haines John Tucker,’’ 


who adopted and subscribed the following Covenant. 


“« Wee doe this Day solemnly and publiqely in y* presence of God and 
‘‘ his people avouch the one only living and true God, Father, Son 
*« and Spirit, to be our God and his Word or revealed Will to be our 
‘“* Rule, and doo with ourselves give up our children to be the Lord’s. 

‘* Wee doo also professedly and heartily subject ourselves to Jesus 
«* X' as y® Head of his church, and doo covenant and promise y* we 
‘« will submit ourselves to y* Government of X*‘ in this particular 
‘‘ church, according to y* laws of his House, that we will watch over 
‘“‘ our Brethren and be watcht over by y™ according to Rule and y* we 

1 b, 15 January, 1710; m. John Johnson. 


2 b. 28 February, 1707; m. James Johnson. 
3 b. 27 June, 1719; m. Timothy Jones. 
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‘« will in all things so demean ourselves towards our Pastor and fellow- 
‘« members, as also towards all others as becomes y* Gospel y‘ y* Lord 
“‘ may dwell among us and bless us and we may be a peculiar people 
‘“‘ to his service and glory. 

‘* And all this we promise by y* Help of Jesus Christ and in his 
‘‘ Name, looking up to him for his Assistance, as being ourselves 
“‘ capable of doing nothing.’’* 


Norruam,’ 4, 1 month 1640. 
Honoured Sir— 


Wee the Inhabitants of Northam make bould to trouble you* 
with theise few lynes certifyinge yo" that whereas wee suppose Capt. 
Underhill hath informed you and the rest of you brethren of the Matche- 
sheth bay that we are all willinge voluntarily to submit our selues to 
your gouernment upon fformer Articles propounded, truth it is we doe 
very well aprove of your Judicious wages and shal be very wyful y* 
please God to enlarge us that we may be free from other engagements 
and promises wch some of us are obliged in to the owners or patentees 
from whom under his Mat’s Letter Paitents we enioy our free liberty : 
wch causeth us not for present to submit to any other goverment than 
that wch wee have already entered into combination to observe ac- 
cording to the King’s Maties lawes untill such time as the owners 
came over to us wch we suppose wil be about three months hence, 
and thence our propositions considered as the Lord shall direct us wee 
will labour more to satisfy you—But for the proceedings of Captayne 
Underhill’s seeking to undermyne us and contrary to his oath and fideli- 
ty as we suppose intrusted to him hath went from house to house and 
for his owne ende, by flattery and threatening gotten some hands to a 
note of their willingnes to submitt themselves under your goverment and 
some of those are men of other combinations, others strangers that have 
noe habitation, to bring his purposes to pass, wee doubt not but you are 
too well acquaynted with his stratagems in plotting his owne designes 
weh wee refer to your grave judgements—some of those that sub- 
scribed to his note have this day utterly protested against their own 
act for he hath raysed such a Mutinee amongst us wch if we take not 
course for the stopinge thereof it maye cause the effusion of blood by 
reason he hath by his disignes privately rent the combinations as much 
as in men lyeth contrary to his act, that is that we should continue in 
the same Goverment, except an agreement or cause shewed to the 
contrary in open court agreed on by the Maior part, thus much we 
thought good to acquaynt your worships withall beseeching your | 
favourable construction hopinge you will weigh our cause in equity 
and conscience and not any way to enforce us to any act whereby we 
should breake promises or covenant w™ the patentees or amongst our- 
selves wch in soe doing we should sinne greatly, we should sinne great- 


1 The original covenant, in the handwriting of Mr. Moodey, is still preserved by the North- 
Church at Portsmouth. 

2 Now Dover, N. H. 

3 Thos. Dudley was Gov. of Mass. Colony, 1640, to whom undoubtedly this was address- 
ed. Copied from the original, March 31, 1852. 


Vou. XXIII. 14* 
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ly. Wee heartilye desire your prayers for us and comit you to the pro- 
pection of the Almighty—at yo" service to command. 


Thomas Larkland William Walden Richard Walden 
William Jones John X Tuttle Edward Colcorde 
John Follett Henry Bick Robert X Huckins 
Robert Thomas X Layten Richard Pinckum 
Tho* Durstin Edward Starbuck Thomas 

Tho’ Roberts William Pomfrett 


William Furber 
William Storer 
John X Hall 

Philip Swadden 


Samuel Haines! 
Bartholomew Smith 
John Dame 
Bartholomew X Hunt 





This deed? made the 18" day of Nov. 1650 witnesseth, know yee 
therefore that I Thomas Withers Attorney for Capt. Francis Cham- 
pernoon and other power derived from him, have sold unto Samuell 
Haines, one ffarme allways known by the name of Capt. Champer- 
noon’s ffarme lying on the South east side of the Great baye, for and 
in consideration of the sum of Ninetie pounds Sterling, hath paid unto 
the said Thomas Withers or his assignees in manner and form follow- 
ing which is to say thirtie pounds the 18" of November which shall 
be in the year of our Lords 1651, and thirtie pounds the 18™ day of 
May and thirtie pounds the 18" day of November which shall be in 
the year of our lord 1652, for the satisfying of a certain debte; and 
farthermore I the said Thomas Withers doe ratifie and confirm unto 
the said Sam! Haines his heirs, executors, administrators and assigns 
for ever, the said farme above mentioned with all the appurtances, 
privileges, annuities, houses, fields, woodes, upland and marsh, with 
all the usufruct whatsoever belonginge thereunto, to the only use and 
behoof of the said Samuell Haines his heirs, executors, administrators 
and assigns for ever : 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal the day 
and year above written. Tuomas Wiruers [Seal.] 

Signed sealed and delivered 

in the presence of 
Basill Parker 
Edwarde Colcord. 





Perimion to change Srrawserry Bank to Portsmoura. 


To the hon’ Gen’ Court at Boston, this present month of May 1653. 
The humble petition of the Inhab’ts of the Towne at present called 
Strabery Banke, showeth. That whereas your petitioners petitioned 
to the last Gen’! Court to grant to the P. Inhab’ts, a competent por- 
tion of land to make us a township, whereby we may be enabled to 
subsist and be useful to the church and Common’th, Our desire is, 
that this honor’d Court will be pleased to show their favor and good 
will towards us, and willingness to accommodate us to the uttermost. 
And for that purpose have desired the honor’d Capt. Wiggits to 


1 Deacon Samuel Haines, of Portsmouth, 1650. 
* Recorded in Vol. 1, fol. 31, Co. Rockingham, N. H. Registry. 
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bringe his pattent to this present Court. Now may it please this 
hon’d Court to take our case into consideration; and to consider of 
our extreme necessities, first in respect of the number of families, 
which are between 50 and 60, of w’ch some are constrained to remove 
from want of land to accommodate them with their stocks—secondly 
the qualities of the land wee live upon is soe badd, its incredible to 
beleeve except those who have seen it—thirdly the place being settled 
a plantation, the first of any in these parts, and our willingnesse in 
submitting to y" government.—fourthly, that all the neighbouring 
plantations about us, w’ch were settled since wee, have their town- 
shipps settled and bounded ; onely we as yet have none,—fifthly, that 
whereas there is much benfitt by saw mills in other townes in this river 
and adjacent townes there is none in this town but onely one, w’ch 
was never perfected nor like to bee. We humbly intreat his honor’d 
Court to take into theire view this necke of land w’ch we live upon; 
w’ch nature itselfe hath bounded with the maine sea and river, as may 

-be seene by the draft of the river, w’ch was presented to the last 
Gen’! Court, and now presented againe by our deputie, w’ch necke of 
land is farre less than any neighboringe towne about us. 

The desire of y’ humble petit’rs is, that this hon’d Court would 
grant us the necke of land, beginning in the great bay at a place call- 
ed Cotterill’s delight, soe runninge to the sea according to the former 
petition. And whereas the name of this plantation att present being 
Strabery Banke, accidentally soe called, by reason of a banke where 
straberries was found in this place, now we humbly desire to have it 
called Portsmouth, being a name most suitable for this place, it being 
the river’s mouth, and good as any in this land, and your petit’rs 
. shall humbly pray. 

Brian PENDLETON 
Renatp Fernatp 
In behalf of the rest. Joun SHEREBOURNE 

Rica. Curr 
Samvet Hatnes 


This petition was granted 28 May, 1653; ‘‘ and the line of the town- 
ship of Portsmouth to reach from the sea by Hampton lyne to Wynna- 
cot river, leaving the propriet’rs to their just right.”” (Mass. Colony 
Files. ) 





Agreement* between Deacons Haines and Hall. 


Whereas there have been some uncomfortable differences lately be- 
tween two loving friends, namely John Hall ande Samuel Haines both 
of Greenland, about certain Meadowes lying at Greenland about wh. 
there was an action commenced by Jn° Hall ags‘ ye s* Samuell, 
Now know all men by these presents that we the s* parties taking 
notice of the uncomfortable consequences thereof and the great 
trouble y‘ was like to arise in y* prosecution thereof (though lawful) 
yet out of y*® desire of the obtaining of that peace and love that 
formerly we did enjoy each w*® the other, have voluntaringly and 
mutually agreed the s‘ differences, in which agreement wee have en- 
gaged ourselves as ffolloweth, Viz. that y® s* John Hall shall have 


1 Vol. 2, fol. 58. Co. Rockingham, N. H. Registry. 
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three acres of that marsh wch is called Sam' Haines and Samuell 
Haines shall have three acres of y‘ marsh in controversy called Jn° 
Hall’s the s* marsh to be indifferently layed out by o* two Loving 
friends M* Peter Coffin of Cocheco, and Jn® Rodman of Hampton weh 
s‘ marsh wee allow each other by way of mutual Exchanges, moreover 
the s* parties doe utterly conclude all differences of any sort or kind 
w* soever that have arrisen between us, from y* beginning of y* world 
unto this day and Lamenting it do utterly acquit each other of the 
same, for the true well and serious performance of all wh soever we 
doe solemnly obligate o* selves each to other by the mutual subscribing 
o* hands this 28 of June 1661. Samvuett Haines 
Jn° Hatt. 
In the presence of our loving friends 
Rob‘ Pike Peter Coffin 
Andrew Grele Jn° Rodman 


Whereas* the Gen! Court of ye Mass“ in May 1656 granted a divis- 
ion of y* Patent of Squamscot and ye land signed and alotted to Nath! 
Gardner and Tho* Lake and Partners, fell into ye bounds of y° Town 
of Strawberry bank and whereas Capt. R. Waldron (who has purchas* 
out the interest of Tho* Lake) and y® s* Tho* Lake hath sold unto y® 
town of Strawberry bank a certain tract of Land as appears by a deed 
of Sale bearing date the 23¢ Mch 1657-8 in wh deed of sale there is 
reserved 450 acres of Land for y* st R. Waldron and Tho* Lake to Lay, 
out to y* farmes of Goodman Haines, John Hall and W™. Furber wh 
we grant and allow to be farms. Now know all men y* for and in 
consideration of 5£ to be paid by Sam! Haines to y* s‘ R. Waldron 
and Tho* Lake we the s* R. Waldron and Tho* Lake have given grant- 
ed, bargained and sold, assign’, sett over and convey’ unto y® s* Sam! 
Haines the sum of 30 acres of upland and 20 acres of fresh marsh 
being part of the s*450 acres reserved * * * to be laid out at the 
expense of Sam!' Haines. 24 Mch. 1657-8. 


(From Portsmouth Town Records. ) 


At a public meeting held the 12" of Sept 1653, granted unto Samuel 
Haines ten ackers of land at the bottom of the great Bay, over against 
Capt. Champernoons—so that it be not upon the Captains land. 
Taken out of the ‘‘ ould book.” (Vol. 1, f. 12.) 


5 July, 1660. 600 acres of land were divided among those who 
were inhabitants of Portsmouth and in free communion in the year 
1657. To Samuel Haines was granted 101 acres, possessed 10 already, 
and 91 added to make up full proportion. Leonard Weeks to have 
44 acres (34 and 10). 


At a meeting of the Selectmen of Portsmouth 15 Feby, 1664. Layd 
out to Sam' Haines of his divident land 86 acres, beginning at a hem- 


1 Vol. 9, fol. 36. Co. Rockingham, N. H. Registry. 
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lock tree between said Haines and Francis Drakes, near Capt. Cham- 
pernoons creeke, and from thence 72 rod west to the cart way at the 
fence between Goodman Haines and Walter Neal, and thence 192 
rods due South to a pine, and from thence 72 rod to a pitch pine tree 
east, and from thence to the hemlock first above named. 

Pau Lewis 

JOHN SHERBURNE 


(Vol. 1, f. 49.) Watrer Aszorr. W. 


Henry Sherburne 

Jno. Sherburne | chosen (2¢ time) to meet those from Hampton to 

Sam! Haines run the Line between the two towns, 6 Apr, 1666. 

Phillip Lewis The Line to be from ‘‘Cotterells delight,” in Gt. 
Bay unto Little River, about 2 miles from Hamp- 
ton. (Vol. 1, p. 58.) 

1" Oct. 1667. 

Layd out to P. Lewis 40 acres of land being bounded between the 
two freshets wh Gather between two bridges as s* highway leadeth 
from Geenland to Bloody Point adjoining to a tract of land of 50 acres 
formerly layed out, which Sam' Haines bought of Capt Rich: Waldren. 


Layd out to Sam! Haines a small tract of Land taking its beginning 
at a great pyne marked nearest S which is the head bounds of his 86 
acres, and so to meet with P. Lewis and Nath! Drakes’ head lines, and’ 
from that pyne nearest the east to meet with the said Lewis or Drakes 
lands wh lyeth as a tryangle, and is in full of all lands wh the said 
Sam! Haines can demand of the town, either by divident, or other 
town grants to this present date, allowing convenient highways 
through the same. 

Dec. 20, 1667, by me . 
Hen: Sherburne. (Vol. 1, f. 65.) 


Ata Gen' Town meeting held in Portsmouth 12 May, 1669. Whereas 
there is a tract of land in the township of Portsmouth adjoining to the 
Gt Bay on the west side of Winnecut River it is given and granted 
unto M' Jn° Cutt, M* Nath' Ffryer, Capt James Pendleton, M' Elias 
Stileman, M* Rich* Martyn, P. Lewis, Sam' Haines, Leo: Weeks and 
Jno. Sherburne, two thirds of all the s* tract of land, excepting 250 
acres thereof to be layed out unto M* Moody for his satisfaction for 
former areages for the inhabitants subscription, provided the parties 
above said maintain and defend the same in the towns behalf at 
their the above said parties own proper cost and charge against any 
and all that shall opose. (Vol. 1, f. 69.) 


Portsmouth, 
5 March 1674-5. It was voted that Sam' Haines, Jno. Sherburne, and 
others, the inhabitants of these parts may have liberty to make use 
of the pound for putting in their horses on Sabbath the day, and may 
cover part thereof for said use provided they no ways damnifie the 
same and have the 'Selectmens aprobation. (Vol. 1, f. 85.) 
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5 Feby 1679. Ordered to Lay out land for Deacon Haines and 
Leonard Weeks. 

Dec. 18 90 acres laid out for Deacon Haines on N. W. side 
of Hampton high way to a little brook, and Leo Weeks land on north 
side of it. 


This Indenture made y* ninth of January in y* Year one Thousand 
six hundred and Seventy between Sam" Haines Sen‘ of Greenland in 
Portsm™ in Piscataqua, on the one part and Phillip Lewis of the same 
Place and Isaac Cole of Hampton on the other Party, Witnesseth y* 
s* Cole and Lewis in Consideration of One Hundred and ten Pounds 
payable by y* s* Haines unto y* said Cole (for which a Bill is given 
of y® Date of y* Present) Have jointly and severally given, granted, 
and sold, and set Over, and do by these Presents, give, grant, sell 
and set Over unto y° said Haines, his Heirs Executors, Administrators 
and Assigns for ever, all their and each of their Interests in and Right 
to one half of a Saw Mill now in Partnership between the said Lewis, 
and Cole, situate and’ being in Greenland aforesaid with all and Sin- 
gular the Priviledges and Appurtances thereunto belonging, said 
Doggs, Iron Crows, Sledges, or what other Instruments of a like 
Nature belonging to y* Mill, as also free Liberty of Access to and 
Egress from y* s* Mill, with ye Use of so much Land about it, as may 
be convenient and suitable for the laying of Loggs, Timber, or Boards 
on for ye Mills Concerns; as also to fetch Earth and Stones, or what 
else may be convenient and suitable for the present or future Repairing 
and building of the Mill from Time to Time on either Side of the 
Stream where the Mill now stands, near about ye s‘* Mill. Provided 
always that after four years be expired which Term begins at y° first 
of April next, One eight Part of the said Mill shall return to y® Philip 
Lewis, as his proper Estate, any thing in the Premises to y* Contrary 
notwithstanding, The other three Eighths to remain to the Said 
Haines, as aforesaid. Furthermore y* said Lewis and Cole do engage 
to y® s‘ Haines that they are before y° selling hereof y* sole Owners 
and true Proprietors of all y* bargained Premises, and also do bind 
themselves, Heirs, Executors, Administrators and Assigns to warrant 
and defend the Sale hereof against any Person whatsoever, from, by 
and under them Laying Claim thereunto Legally especially from all 
former Gifts, Sales, Mortgages, Joyntures, Wills of Dowry or Intan- 
glements by Virtue of any Copartnership, or anything of the like 
nature, made or done by them or either of them which might be any 
Impediment to y* s* Haines, his Heirs or assigns, from their quiet and 
free Possessing of y* Same forever. In Witness To all and Singular 
the Premises, the said Lewis and Cole have sett to their Hands and 
Seals this 9" of Jan” 1670. Pause Lewis [Seal.] 

Isaac Core [Seal.] 

Signed sealed, and delivered 

this 11 ¥* of Jan’, 1670. 
before us, Joshua Moody 
John Sherburne Sen’, 


Philip Lewis and Isaac Cole came both together before me, acknow- 
ledged this Instrument to be their Act and Deed this 11 ”* Jan” 1670. 
Before me Ricwarp Cutt. 
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The deposition’ of Samuel Haines aged 78 or thereabouts sworn, 
saith that about 29 years ago Capt. Champernoon being at y* Barba- 
deos left his farm and concerns at Greenland with M' Tho: Withers, 
which Withers desired this deponent to live in y* farm and look after 
it, and myself Lft. Neal took it to y* thirds. The year following y° 
Capt. sent to know whether he had any thing left; as M* Withers told 
him who consulting with me about an returned him answer y‘ all 
things was as when he left it save y' an attachment was layed on y* 
farm by Capt. White, and a Judgement of Court, which was respited 
for a year, within the time prefixt y* Capt. came and lived upon his 
farme again about 2 or 3 years——about a year or two after, M”" Hill 
bought part of y® Iland of s* Champernoon, a year or 2 after by an 
agreement between them Capt Champernoon had the Iland and M’ Hill 
the farm at Greenland, upon wh agreement I know that s* Champer- 
noon did receive of s* Hill—four oxen, and to great yearlings, several 
parcells of goods, both Linnen, and Woolen, at several times, and 
provisions, he farther says that the s* Hill was then possest of y* s* 
Land, and by him, and in his right it have been possest by him self or 
his order by Mess’. Clark, and his order to this day, goin under M’ Hill 
5 yrs. and Kenison 8 or 9 yrs. or thereabouts under M’ Clark. 

he farther sayth y‘ M" Hill posest it as his own right, and sold sev- 
eral parcells of it, also this deponent took a lease of Mrs. Hill’s thirds 
and neither one or other were ever molested that ever this deponent 
knows of: nor ever questioned but by Phillip Lewis. 

Leonard Weeks, attests To all above written, so far as concerned 
the possession. 

Taken upon oath in Court held at Hampton y* 6" Dec. 1681. 

Eutas Sriteman, Recorder. 


(From the Dover Court-Records, at Exeter, N. H.) 


Memoranda. That Sam’! Haines of Dover is to pay untw the Estate 
of Joseph Miller 800 and a half of Merchtble Pipe staves, white oak, 
to be del* at the time and place as aforesaid as by a certain writing 
more at large appeareth under his hand. Sept. 1647. 


Deposition Ew‘ Colcord aged 43 was in England 1646 at Tingworth 
in Co: Devon, mentions Thos: Jago of Dartmouth, Co. Devon, mer- 
chant, and Ambroza Lane. 1647. 


Leo. Weeks * } _ Took the oath of fidelity 2* Oct. 1666, upon 
Sam’! Haines, Jr. | the election of Millitary officers before us 
Francis Jennings Hen: SHERBURNE . ° 

et als. Eutas STiteman 1 Com*. (Vol. 2, f. 122.) 


Phillip Lewis, Leo: Weeks, Deacon Jn° Hall, et als, came into Court? 
and took the oath of ffreeman June 25, 1667. 
1 From Provincial Court-Papers, 1681-2, at Exeter, N. H. 


® Court established at Dover by Genl Court at Boston 9. 8. 1641, by consent of the In- 
habitants of the Piscataqua. 
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(From the Provincial Court-Papers, ai Exeter, N. H.) 


Deposition of Leonard Weeks aged 48 years Sworn, saith that 2 yrs. 
after Deacon Haines left Greenland farme, when Phillip Lewis left it 
this deponant entered up on it and lived there about a year at wh 
time the s* 4 oxen and 2 yales spoken of in Deacon Haines, his testi- 
mony about the farm I know to be true and to be on y* acoumpt, also 
there other parcels of goods rec’ by sd Champernoon from s* Hill this 
dept have often fetched cannoes laden with Linen and Woolen cloth, 
and provisions, beef, Pork and bedding and many things. 6 Dec. 1681, 


Leonard Weeks aged about 40 years, knew in England, three re- 
puted daughters of Thomas Turpin, Viz. Elizabeth, Jane, and Annie, 
wh 3 ds are now come into this country and are married to James 
Leach, Phillip Adams, and Ric: Endall. 26. 4. 1672. 


Deposition of W™ Weeks aged 45 or thereabouts. 21 July, 1674. 


Deposition of Samuel Haines Sen" aged about 80 years, Testifieth | 
that the Land lying by the highway Southward up from Wiunecutt 
Riv’ along to ye place where Leonard Weeks hath settled, his house 
and dwelling place hath been possessed by said Weeks these twenty 
three years without any molestation that said Deponant heard of. 

Samuell Haines, Jun’ testifieth to y* same, aged 37 yrs. 

Matthias Haines testifieth to y* same aged 33 yrs. 

Sami Harnes 

Sworn in Court Sept. 26, 1683. Samuett Hatnes 

Marruias Hatngs, 


4 Oct. 1683, a Writ was issued on Complaint of Robt Mason Esq. 
v.s. Sam! Haines, Sen" of Greenland Bond 300£, to appear in Court at 
Gt. Island. ’ 

Complaint, keeping Mason out of possession of Land, falling hi 
wood &c. 

Attached the goods of Saml Haines, Sen‘. 

Writ returned 6 Oct. 1683. 


Another writ was issued upon complaint of Mason against Sam’l 
Haines, Sen' 16 May, 1684, returned 21 May 1684, attached goods. 
Court to be held at Gt. Island in June next. Bond 200£. Suits were 
brought by Mason at the same time v.s. nearly all of the Old Settlers, 
but he was unsuccessful in disturbing them in the possession of their 
lands. 


A Petition from Portsmouth, Dover and other towns to the King in 
1683 was signed by 60 of the inhabitants of Portsm® setting forth their 
grievances growing out of the Patent of Mason. Among the names 
are those of Samvuet Haines 

Samvet Harness, Jun’. 
Marratas Harnes 
Lronarp WEEKS 
Wu. Firt.p, Sen’. 
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Nathl Huggins, Sen", Capt. Sam: Weeks, Eben" Weeks, and Mary 
Hicks all of Greenland, 

In consideration of 24£ paid by W™ and Sam!' Haines, We have set 
over unto our brethren Lt. Matthias Haines, W™ Haines, and Sam! 
Haines, all our claim, right, title and Interest &c. to our s* Grand- 
father Deacon Samuel Haines’ Estate, and our Father Sam! Haines and 
mother Mary Haines of Portsmouth, Lately deceased. 29 Mch, 1725. 


The accompanying au- P 
tearephe axe eapied from CS me us Att 1640. 
documents which bear the 
dates annexed. They are 


placed here together, the 


wood-cuts having been re- ¢ 
ceived, too late for inser- CounvSf 1682 
tion in the pages where . 
they belong.] 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE COLONIAL HISTORY OF 
CONNECTICUT—WITH NOTES. 


[Communicated by Mr. Harry H. Epes, Charlestown, Mass.] 
IV. 
Tae Tarp Writ or Quo WarranTo aGainst THE CoLony. 


Jacosus sc’dus dei gra. Angl. Scod. ffranc. & Hib’nie Rex fidei 
Defensor &c. vic. London salt’m P'cimpim’ vob. q‘ venir. faciat. coram 
nob. in Octab. Pur bte Maria Virginis ubicung. tunc fu’imus in 
Angl. Gub’nator. & Societat. Anglican. Colonie de Conecdicott in 
nova Angl. in America ad respondend. nob. Quo warranto' clam. 
h’ere & uti divers. lib’tat. Privileg. & ffranches. infra Anglican. 
Colonia de Conecdicott in nova Anglia in America vizt. in paroch. 
sci. Mich’is Cornhill, London, unde impetit. sunt Et h’eat. ibi hoc 
bre. T. Pedro. Herbert Mil. apud Westm* xxiij° die Octobris. 


A° r. m ij.° Astry.” 


(Filed) Quo warranto recd 
Decemb* 28 1686 


(5) 
8* Quo warranto 
Connecticutt [Nole 1.] 


*Receaved y* 28" of Decemb* 1686 
this Quo waranto at eleuen of clocke 
at night ¢# R. Treat Gouerno™ 


1 The text is printed line for line with the original document, now before us, with the 
addition of punctuation marks. 

2 Sir Samuel Astry. 

3 This memorandum is in the hand-writing of Governor Treat. 


Vou. XXIII. 15 
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Nore 1. 


Tue first and second writs of Quo Warranto, bearing date July 8, 
1685, were served by Edward Randolph “‘ the 20th of July, 1686, about 
twelve or one of the clock in the morning,’’ when John Talcott and 
John Allyn acknowledged to have received them ; but the time when 
the writs were returnable had already passed. A third writ, of which 
the text is a copy, was served upon the governor December 28, 1686, 
and was accompanied by a letter from Randolph and another from 
Governor Andros, both counselling a surrender of the charter and quiet 
submission to the demands of the king. 

Though sufficient time was not allowed for the appearance of the 
colony, the writs declared its chartered rights vacated upon non-ap- 
pearance at time and place; notwithstanding this, the annual election 
was held in May, 1687, though no business of importance was trans- 
acted by the Assembly. 

Late in October, 1687, at which time the Assembly was in session, 
Andros arrived in Hartford with his suite and about sixty ‘regular 
troops ’”’ and demanded the charter ; but being loth to surrender it, the 
Assembly prolonged the debate until evening [October 31, 1687], when 
the charter was brought and laid upon the table where the Assembly 
was sitting ; when suddenly the lights were extinguished ; upon being 
rekindled the precious document—the object of Sir Edmund’s visit— 
was gone, Capt. Joseph Wadsworth of Hartford having, in the dark- 
ness, seized the patent and left the room. The charter was concealed 
in the hollow of an old oak tree, where it remained till after the down- 
fall of Andros, who assumed the government of the colony though he 
could not get possession of their charter. 

In his valuable ‘‘ History of New-England,”’ Dr. Palfrey mentions the 
story of the concealment of the charter as a ‘‘tradition,’”’ and refers’ 
to a correspondence with Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, relative to the 
authenticity of the account given by Dr. Trumbull in his ‘‘ History of 
Connecticut” ; Mr. J. H. Trumbull expresses the opinion that the 
historian received the statement from George Wyllys, secretary of 
the colony from 1735 to 1796, with whom he was in constant commu- 
nication while engaged upon his work ; who was a grandson of Samuel 
Wyllys, upon whose estate the ‘‘ Charter Oak” stood, and who was 
a magistrate at the time of the secretion of the charter. From the 
prominent position occupied by the Wyllyses, both socially and poli- 
tically, the office of secretary of the colony having been held, exclu- 
sively, by members of that family for a period of ninty-eight years, 
ending in 1809, and the scene of the alleged transaction, the secretary 
was as likely to know the truth or falsity of such a remarkable story 
as any person with whom Dr. Trumbull was in communication. 

Dr. Palfrey mentions’ the fact of there being duplicates of the charter 
at Hartford, and thinks “it is supposable that while one of them was 
disposed of as alleged, Andros, having obtained possession of the 
other, did not know that anything was missing.”’ 

Mr. Charles J. Hoadley of Hartford, the accomplished editor of the 
last volume of the ‘‘ Colonial Records of Connecticut,” states’? that 
‘‘ the original charter, which now hangs in the secretary’s office at 

«an - 
2 History of New-England, vo. il. 43; note. 
3 Colonal Records of Connecticut, vol. iv. 264, note.. 
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Hartford, is engrossed on three skins,’’ and that ‘‘ the duplicate was 
written on two; * * so much of the duplicate as remains, 
being about three fourths of the second skin, is now in the library of 
the Connecticut Historical Society.”” Mr. H. then gives a short ac- 
count of the way in which the society came in possession of the docu- 
ment, which was once in possession of the Wyllys family. In 1817 
or 1818, Mrs. Wyllys sent it to her friend and neighbor Mrs, Bissell, 
upon that lady’s application for a piece of pasteboard, and from 
Mrs. Bissell the patent, in a mutilated condition, passed into the hands 
of the Hon. John Boyd, afterwards Secretary of the State of Connecti- 
cut, while he was fitting for college and boarding at the house of Rev. 
Dr. Flint, Mrs. Bissell’s son-in-law. The parchment was not examined 
with care, by Mr. Boyd, for six or eight years after he acquired pos- 
session of it, when, for the first time, he discovered its contents and 
value. Mr. Boyd presented the document to the Connecticut Histori- 
cal Society. 

Dr. Palfrey gives another version of the story, stating that the dupli- 
cate, after having remained in the possession of the Wyllyses for per- 
haps three generations, was ‘‘ obtained from a tailor, to whom it had 
been given or sold.” 

We are unable to state how many “‘duplicates’’ there were, but 
from the foregoing statements it appears that if Andros secured one, 
as Dr. Palfrey suggests, there must have been at least two, since 
another is, as above stated, in the cabinet of the Connecticut Histori- 
cal Society. 


Colonial Records.—Palfrey’s History of New-England.—Trumbull’s History of Connecti- 
ew.—Hinman’s Early Puritan Settlers of Connecticut. 


V. 


LLYN, 
Commission? oF Jonn ALLYN, AS JUDGE OF THE INFERIOR CouRT OF THE 
County or Hartrorp. 


Sames the Second by the Grace of God of England Scotland 
ffrance and Ireland King Defender of the faith &c. to all to whom these 
presents shall come Greeting HuowW Yee that wee have Assigned 
Constituted and appointed and by these presents doe Assigne Constitute 


1 This document is beautifully engrossed upon parchment, and we much regret the loss 
of the seal which was once affixed to it, by a ribbon we suppose, as five slits, evidently cut 
for the purpose, are to be seen in the middle of the lower fold of the parchment, which was 
folded thrice, lengthwise and then twice widthwise; and upon the small surface thus pre- 
sented to view is written, 

“ Commission 
Joun ALLyN, Esqr to 
be Judge of the Court & 
under S ——e Andross 


November 23, 1687, Governor Andros wrote to Col. Allyn, that orders for the observance 
of a “ Generall Thancksgiving”’ on ‘‘a Thursday ye ist of Dect.,” had been “ herewith 
sent;” and closes as follows: ‘‘ You will also by this or the next oportunity receave a 
Comision for y* selfe and others to be judges of ye severall inferiour Courts of pleas, and 
Mr. Whiting * to be clarck att Hartford.” This letter + bears the signature of the usurper. 

Col. Allyn was an excellent diplomate, and to his influence and tact may be ascribed the 
amicable relations which, generally speaking, prevailed between the Connecticut Colony 
and the Andros government, of which he was constituted a member on the arrival of the 
governor at Hartford in October, 1687. { 

* Joseph Whiting, treasurer of the Colony under the charter of 1661, who married Col. Allyn’s dau. Anna. 


+ For which see Col. Rec. of Conn., vol. iii. 292. 
t Vide Palfrey’s Hist. of New-England, vol. iii. 544. 
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and appoint Our truly and wellbeloved Subject John Allyn Esq 
[Note 2] to be Judge of Our Inferiour Court of Comon Pleas to be 
holden within Our County of Jartford in our Territory and Domin- 
ion of New England with Authority to use and Exercise all powers 
and Jurisdic’ions belonging to the said Court And to Doe that which to 
Justice doth appertaine according to the Laws Customs and Statutes 
of Our Kingdome of England and of this Our Territory and Dominion 
And the Said John Allyn assisted with two or more Justices of the 
peace in Our Said County to heare try & Determine all Causes and 
matters Civill by Law cognizable in the said Court and to award Exe- 
cu’ion thereon accordingly ¥n Testimony whereof wee have caused 
the great seale, of Our said Territory and Dominion to be hereunto affixed 
GELitnesse S' Edmond Andros Kn‘ Our Cap‘ Generall & Governour in 
cheife of Our Territory & Dominion aforesaid at Boston the thirtyeth 
day of December in the third yeare of Our Reigne Annog Domini One 
thousand six hundred Eighty seven. 

Joun West D. Secry. [Note 3.] 


















































Nore 2. ’ 


Few men have enjoyed, toa greater degree, the confidence and 
esteem of their cotemporaries than Col. John Allyn, of Hartford, whose 
public career we shall briefly sketch. 

He was the eldest son of Matthew Allyn of Windsor, and at an early 
age chosen deputy to the General Court. In 1657-8 he was confirmed 
‘“* Cornet,’”’ in the “‘ first Troop in the Colony,’’ and rose in rank till he 
attained that of lieutenant colonel, which was confirmed to him at 
the September session of the General Court in 1689. In 1662 he was 
elected a magistrate, and was re-elected through life; in March, 
1663-4, he was chosen secretary of the colony in place of Daniel Clark, 
who had been “‘ put out of the Secretary’s place ’’ in May, 1663, when 
he was charged with a “ breach of his oath and unfaithfulnesse ” ;* in 
1665, Mr. Clark was re-instated, and discharged the duties of sec- 
retary in this and the following years, after which Mr. Allyn was 
chosen again and continued to hold the office till the election preced- 
ing his death in May, 1696. 

October 9, 1662, Mr. Allyn, Samuel Wyllys and John Talcott, were 
chosen by the people to take the new charter, brought over by Win- 
throp, into their custody for safe keeping, and were sworn to a faithful 
discharge of the trust. He was often a commissioner of the united 
colonies, and was a member of the council of Andros from Connecticut 
—Governor Treat being the other—and judge of the court of common 
pleas for the county of Hartford. 

The minor offices held by Colonel Allyn were very numerous—he was 
selectman of Hartford in 1655, and its town clerk in 1659; he was also 
clerk of the courts and of the first church of Hartford; was a com- 
missioner respecting the union of the two colonies in 1663 ; respecting 
the boundary of New-York; to treat with the Five Nations for a 
renewal of their friendship in 1694, and concerning the boundary of 
the Massachusetts colony a year later. We find him on committees 
for all purposes of a public nature—on finance, respecting the military, 

’ ecclesiastical, to settle differences, to divide lands, to procure provi- 


1 Colonial Records, vol. i. 398, 401, 405, 416, 425, 429; vol. ii. 13. 
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sions and multifarious other objects, during a long period of time devo- 
ted to the public welfare. 

Col. Allyn transcribed, with some alterations and additions, Capt. 
John Mason’s history of the Pequot war, and sent it to Increase 
Mather, who published it in his ‘‘ Relation ” of the Indian Troubles in 
1677, ascribing its authorship to Col. Allyn, who merely put his trans- 
cript into Dr. Mather’s hands. 

Col. Allyn was possessed of fine abilities, of great energy and untir- 
ing industry. He was an excellent penman, and his official letters 
and records bear ample testimony to his intelligence ; and the influence 
he possessed over the political affairs of Connecticut, was vast. 

In 1661 and 1662, during the absence of Governor Winthrop in Eng- 
land, Secretary Allyn was “the leading spirit of the colony ”’ and vir- 
tually its governor. 

He married first, Ann, daughter of Henry Smith and granddaughter 
to William Pynchon of Springfield, by whom he had six daughters ; 
his second wife, who survived him, was Hannah, daughter of George 
Lamberton and widow of Samuel Welles of Wethersfield. 

His death occurred Nov. 6, 1696; and his funeral was attended by 
the Governor and Council of the colony, which convened at Hartford, 
partly for that purpose, on the ninth of the month. 

To show the respect and esteem entertained for Secretary Allyn, we 
quote the following from the proceedings of the Governor and Council 
at a meeting held at Hartford in the following December.’ ‘‘ Voted 
and ordered in Councill that a letter be sent to our agent giving him 
an account of what we have sent for his supply” and ‘“‘ also what low 
condition the providence of God hath brought us into by the death of 
the Hon” Colon" Allin.” 

He left a handsome estate, amounting to about £2,000, to his widow 
and five daughters. Col. Allyn’s monument is still standing i in the old 
burying-ground in Hartford. 


Colonial Records.—Palfrey’s History of New-England.—Hinman’s Early Puritan Settlers 
of Connecticut.—Trumbull’s History of Connecticut. 


Nore 3. 


Jonn West was an English merchant residing in New-York, when, 
in 1680, he received from Sir Edmund Andros the appointment of sec- 
retary of that province; in this office he was continued about three 
years, when he and John Palmer were sent by Gov. Dongan, the suc- 
cessor of Andros at New-York, as commissioners to manage the affairs 


_ of the “‘ eastern province” [Maine], where, says Edward Randolph,’ 


they ‘‘ were as arbitrary as the great Turke,’’ appropriating to them- 


selves large tracts of land; and requiring the inhabitants to purchase, 
at exorbitant prices, new patents for their lands ; a vessel going from 
Portsmouth with a cargo of wine to a landing place near Castine, on 
the Penobscot river, was seized by the commissioners, on her return, 
on supposition of its being within the French jurisdiction, for not hav- 
ing paid duties at Pemaquid. 

September 21, 1685, Randolph received the appointment of secretary 
and register of the Massachusetts ; and not knowing how remunerative 
the office might prove, since his compensation was to be derived 

1 Colonial Records, vol. iv. 191. 
2 Vide Hutchinson’s Col. of Papers, Ed. of Prince Soc., vol. ii. 307. 
Vou. XXIII. 15* 
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from fees for the probate of wills and the recording of legal documents, 
procured West’s appointment as judge of the inferior court of the 
county of Suffolk; appointed him his deputy; and by indenture of 
lease, bearing date May 3, 1687, in consideration of £150 per annum, 
rented him the office of Secretary with all its emoluments, for a term of 
four years. To make the position one of profit, excessive fees were 
demanded, and in the list of charges’ brought against West, upon the 
resumption of the charter, the major part are for extortion and the 
requirement of large sums for the granting of new patents for the pos- 
session of lands. 

In a letter? to John Povey, dated Aug. 25, 1687, Edward Randolph 
writes that West ‘‘ took what fees he pleased to demand, and thereby 
twould make his place worth £1000 a year.” 

West was seized upon the rising of the people, and sent to England 
with Andros. Savage thinks his only child died in February, 1687-8, 
as an entry in Judge Sewall’s diary notes the burial of his (West’s) 
child on the 29th of the month. 

Palfrey’s History of New-England. 


VI. 


Svusmission To tHE K1ne’s AUTHORITY RECOMMENDED. 


To the Hone™ Gen" Court 


Gent™ Vpon the reasons which haue been layd before you, with 
many more that might be giuen, we doe declure that we do verily 
belieue itis for the Aduantage of this Court, Freely ; and voluntarily to 
sumbmitt yo'selues to his Ma‘ disspose, and not to begin or hold any 
further Suites in Law with his Ma“ which in noe wise can be expected 
will promote o* profitt or wealfare. 

And for o* own parts, we doe declare, and desire you would take 
notice, we are for an swering his Ma expectation, by a present sub- 
mission, and are against all further prosecutions or engagements by 
Law Suites in opposition to his Mat® known pleas’ for o* submission.’ 

30° March 1687 Joun Tatcorr. [Note 4.] 

¥ us Joun ALLYN, 
Sam" Tatcorr. 


Nore 4. ‘ 

Joun Tatcorr was one of the most prominent men in Connecticut, 
in his day, and figured largely in the military history of the colony. 

He was the eldest son of John and Dorothy (Smith) Talcott, who 
emigrated from England in June, 1632, with their two children, John 
and Mary, and settled at Cambridge, Massachusetts, where another 
son, Samuel, was born about 1635, and soon after the family removed 
with the “great emigration’? to Hartford, where the elder John 
became a man of consequence. 

The younger John, the signer of the petition, was made an ensign 
in 1650 and a freeman of the colony two years later; in 1660 he was 
a deputy to the General Court ; and in 1661 promoted to the rank of 


1 Vide The Andros Tracts (Pub. of Prince Soc.) vol. i. 163. 2 Ibid, vol. i. 153. 

3 We have been unable to discover that this docufhent, which appears to be in the auto- 
graph of John Talcott, was ever presented to the General Court, for its consideration ; or 
satisfactorily to discover what “the reasons which haue been layd before you” (the As- 
sembly) were, or when presented. 
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captain. In 1665 he was chosen a magistrate, and was several times 
re-elected ; he was also chosen treasurer of the colony in this year 
and continued in office till the spring of 1676, when he resigned his 
position to take the chief command of the army of three hundred and 
fifty men which the Assembly ordered to be raised for the defence of 
the country against the Indians, with the rank of major, and through- 
out the war rendered efficient service. From 1669 till the breaking 
out of Philip’s war, Major Talcott was often a member of the Congress 
of the New-England colonies. 

He married first, Octo. 29, 1650, Helena Wakeman, who died June 
22, 1674; and for his second wife, Novem. 9, 1676, Mary Cook, by 
both of whom he had a large family. 

At the time of his death, which occurred July 23, 1688, he held the 
rank of lieutenant colonel. He left an estate of about £2000. 


Samvet Tatcorr, the younger brother of John, born at Cambridge 
about 1635, was a graduate of Harvard College in the class of 1658. 
He resided at Wethersfield, took the freeman’s oath in 1662, and was 
a deputy from 1669 to 1677. 

His first wife was Hannah, daughter of Elizur Holyoke, of Spring- 
field, whom he married, Novem. 7, 1661, who was the mother of his 
eight children; she died February 4 1678-9, and within six months 
after the event, he had won the affections of a lady whose christian 
name was Mary, but whose surname has eluded our inquiry, and mar- 
ried her on the 6th of August. 

In the summer of 1689, an epidemic prevailed throughout the colony, 
styled at the time ‘the distemper of sore throat and fever,’”’ and cap- 
tain Samuel Talcott was among the persons attacked. Secretary 
Allyn writes to Gov. Bradstreet on the 9th of August,’ “It is a very 
sickly time in our plantations, in some near two-thirds of our people 
are confined to their beds or houses * * * and many are dead amongst 
us ’’—and on the 4th of September, ‘‘ The sickness is indeed very sore 
in most of our towns; Mr. Hamlin, one of our assistants, was buried last 
Monday, Mr. Wadsworth lies dangerously sick, and Capt. Talcott is 
hopefully recovering out of the sickness, but not yet abroad.” 

In the absence of Col. Allyn, Captain Talcott was chosen Secretary, 
pro tem., at the session of the Assembly in October, 1684, and in 1685 
was elevated to the magistracy. He died November 10, 1691. 

We find the names of both the Talcotts associated with those of the 
most distinguished men in the colony, upon many important commit- 
tees and occasions of their day, though the elder brother was a man 
of more influence and distinction than the younger. 

Colony Records.—Hinman’s First Puritan Settlers.—Savage’s Geneal. Dict.—Glasten- 
bury Centennial. 


VII. 
Letrer FROM THE GOVERNOR AND GENERAL Covrt To Sir Wiriu1am Pars. 


@ coppy” Hartford May 20 1692. 
May it please your excelencie 
The Good Tyieings of your excelencies arriuall’ Into these Western 
parts of the world in the Quality of Gov" and cap‘ Generall of their 
1 Col. Rec. of Conn., vol. iv. 1, Note. 


2 In the foal -writing of Secretary Allyn. 
3 Governor Phips arrived at Boston on Saturday, May 14, 1692. 
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Mat prouince of Massachusets New Plimouth & Prouince of Maine 
being brought vs. we have taken the first opportunety (after our cer- 
taine knowledge of the same) of o* meeting, by these lines to congra- 
truelate your safe arriual & accesse into your Goverment & pray 
God to bless & prosper you there in & grant peace & welfare to 
your prouince we have had a good Intelligence with those partes now 
under your Goverment, & have had Good freindship with them & it 
is our desire & shall be our endeauour to Maintayn a Good corres- 
pondency between your excelency, Goverment & This we doe allso 
request your excelencies freindship towardes us & that we may upon 
all occassions haue mutuall advice according as the bvissness shall 
require that we may so correspond each other in all things as is meet 
and convenient so as may best Answer o* mutuall dutyes & aduan- 
tages as we are of the same fayth in Christ Jesus & subjects to the 
same Gracious Kitig & queen & neer neighboures by all which o° 
Interest becomes for substance the same & therefore shall be willing 
to soe to attend y*® conduct of all our officers in the best way & manor 
we can for y° promoueing of the welfare of this poore land which w™ 
o' seruice and respects to your excelencie & Gent" of youre councill 
is all we give you the present trouble of from your excelencies hum- 
ble seruants. 
The Gov? & Generall Court of their Ma" Colony of Conecticutt 
y order signed Jonn Attyn Secy* 


For his excelency S* W™. Phips [Note 5] knight Gov" & Capt* Gen" 
of his Ma" provinces of Massachusets &c. at his 
house’ in Boston present. 
w# M* Watson.” 


Nore 5. 


Sir Wituram Patrs was born at Woolwich, Me.,° Feb. 2, 1651; James 
Phips, his father, was an Englishman, followed the calling of a gun- 
smith and emigrated to America from Bristol prior to 1649 ; he settled 
on the banks of the Kennebeck river, and is said by the credulous 
Mather to have been the father of twenty-one sons and five daughters— 
all by one wife; but as the names of only John, Mary, Margaret and 
Ann have been preserved, besides that of Sir William, who is said to 
have been the youngest; the intelligent reader is apt to think, that, 
to believe the story, would require a prodigious stretch of his credulity. 

When a youth our future governor was employed to tend sheep, 
but at the age of eighteen apprenticed himself to a ship carpenter for 
four years, and at the expiration of his term of service removed to 
Boston, where he carried on the business of a ship builder, and learned 


1 It stood on the corner of Charter and Salem streets, called ‘* Phipps’s Corner.” 

2 We suppose that Caleb Watson, of Hartford, is the person referred to. He was the son 
of John Watson, of Roxbury, born in January, 1634-5, graduated at Harvard College in 
1661, and married, Dec. 15, 1665, Mary, daughter of George Hyde, of Boston. He resided 
for a time in Hadley, and towards the close of his life removed to Hartford; in both towns 
he was a schoolmaster. October 13, 1681, he received a grant of land from the Assembly 
of Connecticut. He died, childless, in 1725, leaving an estate of £320. 

3 It has been often stated that Sir William was born at Pemaquid, and among the promi- 
nent writers who have given currency to the statement we find the name of Gov. Hutchin- 
son; but we think a careful examination of the subject will prove the correctness of the 
text, viz., that he was born at Woolwich; and also that in early life he removed to 
Pemaquid, where he resided for a time, previous to his coming to Boston. 
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to read and write. Ten years later he made a voyage to the Bahamas 
in search of a valuable wreck, and though successful in finding it, the 
profits were insufficient to defray the cost of the voyage. , ; 

The next year (1684) he went to England and obtained from King 
James the command of the ‘‘ Algeria Rose’’ to go in search of a richly 
laden wreck near Port dela Plata, which had been submerged upwards 
of fifty years ; he returned to England after a fruitless search, but soon 
after, another ship was fitted out for the same object by the duke of 
Albemarle, who gave the command of it to Phips. This time he was 
successful, raising from the wreck, plate, coin, bullion and jewels to 
the value of £300,000; with this he sailed for England, where he 
arrived in the summer of 1687. His honesty and liberality to his sea- 
men were such that his own share of the prize was only £16,000. 

The duke of Albemarle presented Mrs. Phips a golden cup of the 
value of £1000, as a token of his appreciation of her husband’s services. 

On the 28th of June, 1687, the subject of this note was knighted by 
James II., and in the year following came to New-England as high 
sheriff, and built a house in ‘‘ Green Lane,’’ afterwards called Charter 
street in his honor, at the corner of Salem street. It was standing in 
1817, but has since been demolished. 

Sir William’s ignorance of the forms of law prevented his rendering 
that important service which he might have rendered the colonies in 
the selection of jurors and otherwise, had his knowledge in this respect 
been greater, and he returned to England the same year, but we find 
him again in Massachusetts during the summer of 1689. 

March 8, 1690, he joined the Old North church in Boston, and the 
next month took command of the expedition against Nova Scotia. 
Having captured the French fort at Port Royal, he returned to Boston, 
and at the ensuing election was chosen an assistant. 

He was the projector and commander of the expedition against 
Quebec in August, 1690, but, as the reader is well aware, his efforts 
were not crowned with success. 

Once more we find him in England in the winter of 1690-1; and in 
May, 1692, he came to New-England as its governor, bringing with 
him the charter of William andMary. With him came Increase Mather, 
who nominated Sir William for the office of governor, after the grant- 
ing of the charter. 

One of the first acts of governor Phips, after his arrival, was to cause 
the ‘‘ witches”’ then in jail, to be ironed, which was, perhaps, either 
sanctioned by or at the instance of his advisers, many of whom were 
active in the prosecutions for witchcraft; and one of his. last was to 
pardon all persons accused or convicted of that offence. 

He was a man of great enterprise and industry, and his honesty and 
integrity were unimpeachable. Towards the close of his administra- 
tion dissatisfaction arose among the people, which was heightened by 
one or two personal quarrels, in which, the governor, losing his tem- 
per, compromitted his dignity by striking the collector of customs in 
the heat of passion. 

Late in the autumn of 1694 he was recalled, and upon reaching 
London was arrested by Joseph Dudley, who ardently desired to sup- 
plant the governor, and William Breton, the collector, with whom the 
altercation above mentioned had occurred, in an action of £20,000 
damages, but through the intervention of Sir Henry Ashurst, the 
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agent of the Massachusetts in London, the governor was admitted to 
bail, Sir Henry generously offering to become his bondsman. 

At this juncture the proceedings were cut short, as the governor 
was seized with a fever, partially induced, no doubt, by the mortifica- 
tion consequent upon his arrest, which terminated fatally, February 
18, 1694-5. His remains were interred in the church of St. Mary, 
Woolnoth, where stands a monument erected to his memory. 

Notwithstanding his prosperity and sudden acquisition of wealth 
and honors, he was far from desiring his origin or humble occupation 
in early life to be forgotten, and, as an instance, he gave a handsome 
entertainment to the ship carpenters of Boston soon after his arrival 
as governor of the province. 

Governor Phips’s private character was irreproachable and his char- 
acter in general is thus summed up by Hutchinson:* ‘Sir William 
had the character of an honest man * * * his education was very low 
* * * but by a series of fortunate incidents rather than by any uncom- 
mon talents, he rose from the lowest condition in life to be the first 
man in his country.” 

He married Mary, widow of John Hull (not the mint-master) and 
daughter of Roger Spencer, of Saco, but left no children at the time 
of his decease. 

After the death of her husband, Mrs. Phips became the wife of 
Peter Sargent, whom she married Oct. 9, 1701. 


Bowen’s Life of Sir Wm. Phips.—Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts.—Robbins’s 
History of the Second Church in Boston.—Savage’s Geneal. Dict. 


THE REVEREND HUGH ADAMS, THE FIRST SETTLED 
MINISTER IN DURHAM, N. H. 


[Communicated by Hon. Samvet C. Apams, of Newfield, Me.] 


Mr. Apams was born May 7, 1676, and grad. at Harvard Coll., 1697. 
He was a brother of Matthew Adams, of Boston, who was the father 
of Rev. John Adams, minister of the same parish from 1748 to 1778. 
I am in possession of the original record of Mr. Adams, and believing 
it may afford some interest to your Society, and especially to the 
writer and his friends of the article in the January No. of the Reeister 
for 1856, upon the ‘‘ Descendants of Matthew Adams,”’ I send a copy 
of the record of marriages, baptisms, admissions to the church, &c. 


MarRRIAGES. 


‘‘A record of such as were married by me, Hugh Adams, minister 
of the gospel in the town of Chatham [Mass.] in New-England, Anno 
1713. 

March 19. William Mitchel and Tabitha Eldredge, at the house 
of his grandfather Mr. William Nickerson, Sen’, 
before many witnesses. 

July 23. Joseph Harding and my sister Jane Adams, at our 
house. 


1 History of Massachusetts, London Ed., vol. i. 397. 
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1714. March 23. 


“May 17. 


1717. June 28. 


«July 25. 
“ Sept. 26. 


“ Dec. 6. 


(1917-8. Jan” 9. 


« “ 9. 
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“May 9. 
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“ Dec. 17. 
“ ¢ 
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1719. March 25. 
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William Eldridge, the son of Joseph Eldridge, and 
Hannah Taylor. 

Seth Crowell and Mercy Nickerson, at the house of 
her father, Lieut. Thomas Nickerson, by me, H. A. 

William Lang and Bridget Eldredge, at our house, 
by me, H. A. 

At Oyster River Parish, Dover [N. H.] December 
17, 1716, then and there by me, Hugh Adams, 
Benjamin Matthews, son of Capt. Francis Mat- 
thews, of said town, and Abigail Hill, 2d, dau. of 
Capt. Nathaniel Hill. 

David Davis and Elizabeth Thomas, she sitting sick 
on the bed side, whom the Lorp Jesus heal and 
bless with her husband. Amen. 

Then were married Thomas Harris and Sarah Dudley, 
p* me, Hugh Adams. 

Then at the house of Lieut. John Smith, at Lover 
Land, were married Joseph Stevenson and Mar- 
garet Footman. The Lord Jesus bless them. 

Naphtali Kinkaid and Christian Ran. The Lord bless 
them. 

John Burnham, Widower, and Lydia Chesley, maid- 
en, whom the Lord bless. 

Jonathan Tompson, Batchelour, and Sarah Burnham, 
maiden, whom the Lord bless. 

John Tasker and Judith Davis, Whom the Lord 
Jehovah bless. 

Benjamin Bell, of New Castle, and Elizabeth Buzzell, 
of Oyster river. 

Samuel Hill and Sarah Thomson. The Lord Jesus 
bless them together. 

Joseph Small and Jemima Davis, whom the Lord 
Jesus bless. 

John Ran and Joanna Willey, at the house of Thomas 
Willey her father. 

John Rennolds and Hannah Clark. 

John Laskey, of Kittery, and Abigail Wakum, were 
married by me, Hugh Adams, the settled minister 
of Oyster River. 

Aaron Hutcote, Widower, and Rebeccah Edgerly, 
maiden. 

William Miles and Hannah Heth. The Lord be 
merciful to them. 

James Davis, son of Moses, Batchelor, and Mary 
Stevenson, elderly maiden. 

Richard Blanchard and Sarah Head, to whom the 
Lord be merciful. 


1719-20. Mar. 15. John More, of Portsm®., and Hannah Sias, of Oyster 


1720. - 


River Parish. 


81. Zechariah Small and Jane Davis. 
——(Several pages wanting. |—— 


1724-5. Nov". 19. Thomas Leathers and Elizabeth Marsh, whom Je- 


hovah bless. 
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“Dec. 14. 


1727-8. Jan’ 16. 


“Feb” 67. 
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Nathaniel Meder and Rachel Sius. 

John De Merit and Margaret Buzzell, Emmanuel 
bless them. 

John Buzzell, Jun., and Sarah Wiburd. 

William Rendal and Hannah Mason. 

Solomon Davis and Elizabeth Davis, single persons. 

Joseph Wheeler, Batchelor, and Mary Drew, maiden. 

James Burnum, Widower, and Relief Bunker. 

Elder John Ambler, Widower, and Elizabeth Edgerly, 
widow. 

Jonathan Merrow, alias Merry, and Elizabeth Jones, 
both of Dover, N. H. 

Nathan Kingstone, alias Keniston, and Sarah York, 
both of Exeter. 

James Marston, of Hampton, and Sarah Bennick, of 
Oyster River P. in Dover. 

James Durgen, Jun., and Dorothy Edgerly. 

John Edgerly, Jr., and Elizabeth Wakeham. 

Samuel Page, of Hampton, and the Widow Mary 
Thomas, of O. R. Parish. 

Tristram Coffin, Widower of Quochecho, and Hannah 
Smith, maiden, of Oyster River. The Bridegroom 
Christ bless them. 

Benjamin Davis and Miriam Roberts, single persons. 

John Barber, single man, and Jane Davis, single 
woman. 

Samuel Shepherd and Margaret Creichton. 

Clement Dearing and Hannah Davis. 

Zecharias Edgerly, son of John and Joanna Drew. 

Nathan Taylor and Mary Barber. 

John Smith and Mary Jones. 

Jacob Tash and Patience Thomas. By virtue of a 
Licence, with her Parents consent. 

Eleazar Clark and Elizabeth Tompson. 

Anno Primo, G. R. II. James Langley, Jun". and 
Hannah Edgerly, d' of John. 

Joseph Handson and Rebecca Sheperd. 

Joseph Whitten and Elizabeth Gray. 

Robert Jorden, of Kittery, and Rachel Huckins, of 
Oyster River. 

James Lindsey, Batchelor, and Ann Gypson, Widow, 
in clothes all borrowed. 

John Williams, Jun’, and Bridget Tibbetts. 

Joseph Simons and Elizabeth Nock. 


Zif 1, alias April 11,1728. Abraham Bennick, Jun’, and Abigail 


Zif 22, *“* May 2. “ 
Ab.6, “ July16. “ 


1728. Aug*. 8. 
Sep". 12. 


Wedget. 

Joseph Hil, of ee and Abigail Leb- 
bey, of Dover, 0. R. P 

John Sias, Jun’, and Hannah Sampson, of 
Wells. 

Robert Huckens and Meribah Jackson. 

At night at home, Joseph Wormwod and Deliver- 
ance Pomrey. 
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1728. Sept. 19. Joshua Cromett and Elizabeth Kennistone. 

“ Oct®. 4. James Davis, Widower, 41 yr. and Elisabeth Dun, 

maiden, 39 yr. 

« Nov". 21. Samuel Mathes, of New Castle, and Mary Bodge, 

of Oyster River. 

a «21. Ephraim Lebbey, of Kittery, and Mary Ambler, of 

Oyster River. 
«28. +=William Buzzell and Sarah Pitman, daughter of 
Francis Pitman. 
“« Dec. 12. Stephen Willey and Lucy Allan. 
«19, With a certificate from Quechecho, Pomfret White- 
house and Jerusha Shepherd. 
1728-9. Jan.’ 2. Samuel Drown and Martha Tibbets. 

‘« 23. Henry Tibbets and Elisabeth Meder. [day. 
“Feb. 27. John Willey, 3d, and Abigail Denmore, after a rainy 
«Adar 26, alias Mar.6. J ohn Durgen, son of Wm. D., and Eliz- 

abeth Crommet. 
1729. Abib 30, alias April 10. John Borman, single man, of Falmouth, 
and Elisabeth Fisk, Widow, of New 
Market Parish, in Exeter, N. H. 
“« Sivan 2, alias May 12. Hezekiah Mash, son of Wid” M., and 
Abigail York, dau. of Benj* York. 

“ « 19, “ © 29, At Portsmouth, Ichabod Tibbets, Wido- 
wer, and Patience Nock, singlewoman, 
dau’ of our Edw. Nock, deceased. 

as Nov‘. 20. In the evening after breaking my Fibula 

49> bone, at home I married Ebenezer 
Spencer and Abigail Leathers. 
1730. Abib 13, alias March 13. William De Merit, and Abigail Pitman. 
[To be continued.] 
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THE PRIVATEER GENERAL-SULLIVAN. 
RecorDs oF THE PROPRIETORS. 


48> [Communicated by Hon. Cuartes H. Bett, of Exeter,. N. H.] 
Continued from page 53. 
Ar a meeting of the proprietors of ship General Sullivan, Oct' 6", 
1778 


Present Coll° Joshua Wentworth Chairm", for himself M*. Barrett, 

Keith Spence and Ben” Austin, Moses Woodward, John Taylor Gil- 

—_ Eliph' Ladd, Robert Parker, George Wentworth and Nath! 
olsom, 

Voted, The agents for lengthening and fixing out the ship General 
Sullivan be allowed for their services three hundred and fifty em 
lawf' money. 

Voted, Keith Spence, John Taylor Gilman auditors to examine the 
agent’s accounts and vouchers. 





2 a meeting of the proprietors of ship General Sullivan Octob" 13", 
1778, 
Vou. XXIII. 16 
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Present Coll® Joshua Wentworth Chairman for himself and Keith 
Spence and Benj* Austin, Moses Woodward, Robert Parker, George 
Wentworth and Nath! Folsom, 

Voted, Cap‘. George Wentworth and Nathaniel Folsom agents for 
the prize from the General-Sullivan. 


At a meeting of the proprietors of ship General Sullivan, Oct" 19%, 
1778, 
Present Joshua Wentworth Chairm", Robert Parker, Moses Wood- 
ward, Keith Spence for himself and Ben Austin, Geo. Wentworth and 
Nath! Folsom, 

Voted, George Wentworth and Nath' Folsom agents for the ship 
General Sullivan and her last prize taken, if she may arrive. 


At a meeting of the proprietors of the ship General Sullivan, Octo" 
22%, 1778, 

Present Joshua Wentworth Chairman, Robert Parker, Keith Spence 
for himself and Ben Austin, Moses Woodward, John Taylor Gilman, 
George Wentworth and Nath. Folsom, 

Voted, The agents fit the General Sullivan for the sea with all dis- 
patch possible. 

Voted, This proprietary have a meeting next Tuesday, ten o’clock 
in the forenoon, and give Cap‘. Dalling a hearing, according his desire. 


Rs a meeting of the proprietors of the ship General Sullivan, Octo" 
27 1778, 

Present Joshua Wentworth Chairman, Robert Parker, Keith Spence 
for himself and Benj" Austin, Moses Woodward, John Taylor Gilman, 
George Wentworth, Eliphalet Ladd, Nath' Folsom, 

Voted, This proprietary are not satisfied with the whole of Cap*. 
Dalling’s conduct, this cruise. 


At a meeting of the proprietors of the ship General Sullivan, Octo" 
29", 1778. 

Voted, Capt. James Manning have the command of the ship Gen! 
Sullivan, this cruise. 

Voted, M'. Simon Bradstreet have the first lieutenancy. 

Voted, M*. Josiah Roberts have the second lieutenancy. 

Voted, Cap*. Nelson sailing master. 


At a meeting of the proprietors of ship General Sullivan, Portsm® 
Nov‘ 17", 1778, 

Present Joshua Wentworth Chairm", Moses Woodward, Keith 
Spence, Robert Parker, John Taylor Gilman, George Wentworth 
and Nathaniel Folsom, 

Voted, Cap‘. John Salter second lieutenant of the Gen! Sullivan if 
Cap‘. Roberts declines. 

Voted, Maj" Nath' McClintock’ have the command of the marines 
on board the Sullivan, this cruise. 


1 eA Nathaniel McClintock, the eldest son of Rev. Dr. Samuel McClintock, of Green- 
land, N. H., was born March 21, 1757, and uated at Harvard College in 1775. He re- 
fused the offer of a commission in the British army, at the breaking out of the war of the 
revolution, but joined the continental forces in the capacity of a lieutenant in the N. H. 
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At a meeting of the proprietors of ship General Sullivan, Ports- 
mouth, Decemb’ 28", 1778, 

Present Joshua Wentworth Chairman for himself and Robert Parker, 
Keith Spence for himself and Ben Austin, George Wentworth, John 
T. Giiman, Elipht Ladd, Moses Woodward and Nath! Folsom, 

Voted, M*. Keith Spence and M'. Moses Woodward auditors to ex- 
amine the agents’ accounts and make return at the next meeting of 
this proprietary. 

Voted, The agents be allowed one hundred and fifty pounds lawful, 
as a gratuity for their services in settling the prize Caledonia, ac- 
counts, &c. ; 

Voted, The agents ke allowed two hundred and fifty pounds lawf', 
as a gratuity for their services in fixing the ship Gen!’ Sullivan for the 
sea, this third cruise. 


Cap‘. Thomas Manning, 

We hereby appoint you to the command of the private armed ship 
General Sullivan now bound on a cruise against the subjects of the 
King of Great Britain, the enemies of America. Your ship being 
every way manned and equipt for such a cruise, we recommend and 
advise you to sail the first fair wind, and proceed to the eastward, 
keeping to the northward in order to intercept the British trade to 
Halifax and New York. Also you’ll throw yourself in the way of 
single ships from the West India islands, and as we have the greatest 
reason to think that a fleet was to, and did sail from Jamaica for Lon- 
don sometime in November, therefore we apprehend a great probabi- 
lity of your falling in with some of them. (The above reasons we 
give for your keeping to the northward.) 

Should nothing of an object fall in your way thus far, keep to the 
eastward until you judge yourself far enough to the eastward to inter- 
cept the trade to and from Portugal, Spain, &c. But should the season 
be severe, stretch to the southward, ever making your ship easy by a 
fair wind where you have sea room, in which you’ll throw yourself in 
the track of those English vessels that trade to Portugal, Spain, 
Streight, Madeira, Canary island and the coast of Barbary: at all 
those countries you must be sensible the English have a very exten- 
sive trade. 

If any vessel you should capture should be under a necessity to go 
into port, in that case, to obtain leave of the authority of the place, 
to dispose of as much of the cargo as will defray the expenses in 
refitting or obtaining supplies as they may stand in need of, and pro- 
ceed with all possible dispatch home, unless the cargo will best suit 
their market ; in that case you can best judge. And should you send 
one or more prizes into port, and your provisions and men dispensed 


line, was appointed adjutant of Col. Enoch Poor’s regiment, and became brigade major 
when that officer was promoted to the rank of brigadier general. 

In 1779 he resigned his commission in the army for reasons which were highly creditable 
to him, and were approved by the Commander-in-chief, and retired from that branch of 
the service, after having won great distinction and the friendship and confidence of officers 
of the highest rank. Wishing to do all in his power in his country’s service, he embarked 
as captain of marines on board the Gen. Sullivan, and accompanied her on her several 
cruises, with perhaps a single exception, until her capture in 1780, as above stated. In the 
engagement which took place on that occasion, Maj. McClintock was killed by a ball 
through the head. “Thus fell as promising a young man as the State of New Hampshire 
at that time contained.” 
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with, in that case we think advisable to follow them with your ship and 
there refit yo" ship and settle your accounts, by which you’ll be able - 
to make six or eight months’ cruise from hence. Should you proceed 
to port, you must enter your people anew beforehand, because they 
may be troublesome afterward. Any moneys arising from any prizes 
after your ship is refitted, the net proceeds must be shipt in different 
bottoms to divide the risque on freight to any part of New-England. 
The captors may be likewise, if they incline, on joint account. 

Several gentlemen whose names are at foot, to whom you'll address 
your prizes, should you send any at or the ports at or near where they 
live. We would, if it is with equal safety, rather send them to Bilboa, 
because M', Emery lives there, a gentleman from Exeter whom we 
know, and we think less danger of being retaken, as it’s at the bottom of 
the bay. Notwithstanding what is here directed, relating to your cruis- 
ing to the Eastward and Southward, if you think it advisable after 
taking this route to proceed to windward of the islands, proceed 
there ; but should the Windward islands be invaded or taken, we can 
promise ourselves nothing from that quarter. But upon the whole, 
as there is no foreseeing events, we entirely submit the management 
and direction to your prudence and discretion, in confidence of your 
integrity and ability. 

We are after wishing you ever to be possessed of the principles of 
benevolence and humanity which are the true characteristic of mag- 
nanimity, for the sake of those who may fall into your hands, and the 
establishment of your reputation and honor. May Heaven preserve 
you, and return you safe, after accomplishing your wishes, to the 
embraces of your family and friends, amongst which we subscribe our- 
selves Your most ob‘ serv“ 

Greorce WeEntTWworTH 
Nata’ Fotsom. . 
‘Portsmouth, N, E. Decem. 2¢, 1778. 


P.S. Any vessels you shall capture, having valuable effects on 
board, take what you can stow on board your own vessel, also what 
your ship may want. Ever have a sacred regard to laws of nations. 
All prizes, if possible, send to this port, or the nearest they can get 
into, and on their arrival give immediate intelligence if it is practica- 
ble, to the agents, who will immediately repair to them and give them 
such aid and advice as may be necessary. 


Capt. Thomas Manning. 

Sir: The undermentioned names are the gentlemen to whom you 
address your prizes, letting them know you had directions from us 
for so doing, should you send any to the ports at or near where they 
live viz‘ 

M' Sam! J. H. Delop, merchant, Bordeaux. 

M' John Emery, merchant at Bilboa. 

Mess” Berard, freres & C** Merch* L’Orient. 

M" Thomas & Godfrey Hutchinson, Merch”, Martinico. 

Mess” Delaville & Brothers, Merch* at Cadiz. 


In order to render every assistance to any prize you should be for- 
tunate enough to take, order your prize-master to hoist, when off this 
harbor, a French or English jack (we had rather a French one), to a 
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ship at mizen topmast head—to a snow, maintop gallant masthead,— 
to a brig or any other boom sail vessel, the same to the foretopmast 
head. If any vessel should fall into your hands with fish or lumber 
or any other cargo that would best suit a West India market, and you 
think it best for the interest “of the gen' concern, in that case send to 
the Island of Martinico. Mess™ Hutchinson, who live there, are gen- 
tlemen we have reason to think are persons of strict honor. Also if 
any prize should be obliged to leave the coast, and bear away for the 
West Indies, in that case order the prize-master to proceed to Marti- 
nico and value themselves on those gentlemen, in whose hands we 
apprehend our property will be safe. 


Yours &c. Gror. WENTWORTH, 
Natu’t Fousom, 
Agents. 
The above is a true copy of my instructions, given me by the agents. 
(Signed) Tuo’. Mannixe. 


Portsm® Dec™ 2¢ 1778. 
[To be continued.] 


ORIGIN OF SIGNERS OF THE EARLY EXETER 
COMBINATION. 


[Communicated by Hon. Joun WENTWORTH, LL.D., of Chicago.] 


Mr. Cuester, of London, was requested, whilst making his researches 
in the county of Lincoln, England, for the ‘“‘ Wentworth Genealogy,”’ 
to make a note of any facts that would interest those tracing their 
descent from any of the signers of the Exeter Combination. He has 
accordingly forwarded the following, to which the writer has thought 
it best to add such remarks as may connect the parties alluded to by 
Mr. Chester, with those at Exeter in 1639. 


“* Morrice [Moris or Morris] Richard and Alice Freston were married 
at Boston, England, 22 June, 1612.” 


Savage notices a Richard, probably the same one or a son of his, 
of Boston, 1630, made freeman 1631, wife Leonora, went to Exeter 
with Wheelwright 1638. 


‘‘Witson Thomas and Bridget Sharpe were married at Bourne, Eng- 
land, 21 Nov. 1616.”’ 


Savage notices a Thomas, probably the same one, who came to 
Roxbury, Mass., with wife Ann, in June, 1633, and children Humphry, 
Samuel and Joshua, and there had Deborah, born August, 1634, and 
Lydia, November, 1636 ; was made freeman 14 May, 1634. He went 
to Exeter with Wheelwright. He made his will 9 January, 1643, and 
provided for wife and five children. His widow married next year 
John Legat. 


‘‘Fretp John (spelled Feilde on the records) and Ellen Hochinson 
[Hutchinson] were married at Boston, England, 18 Aug. 1609.” 


Vou. XXIII. 16* 
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They had been married long enough to have had a son Darby of the 
Exeter Combination, noticed by Savage, as dying 1649, leaving a 
widow and children ; and noticed by Belknap and other early writers 
as the first European to ascend the White Mountains. 


‘* Reap, Robert, son of William, was baptized at the church of St. 
Peter, at Gowts, in the city of Lincoln, 20 Feb., 1602-3.” 


Savage notices a Robert, probably the same one who first settled 
at Hampton, was at Exeter in 1638, and removed to Boston, had there 
wife Hannah, and daughter Rebecca born 29 Sept. and baptized 1 
Nov., 1646, and probably died young. He again went to Hampton, 
and had Hannah, Mary and Sarah; and again removed to Boston, 
where perhaps the last child was born, as she was baptized there 1 
Sept., 1650. He had a Samuel 3 April, 1653, and who died the end 
of the March following. He had another Samuel born 28 Feb., 1655. 
His wife died 24 June following, and he went once more to Hampton, 
and had another wife, Susanna, and was drowned 20 Oct., 1657, by 
the upsetting of a boat. His widow married John Preston. His 
daughter Hannah married, 11 Jan., 1661, John Senter, of Boston. 


** Warpett, William and Jeanne Tailler were married at Louth 8 May, 
1623.”’ 


Savage notices a William, as admitted to the church in Boston 9 
Feb., 1634, but he then had wife Alice. He was the same who went 
to Exeter and signed the Combination, but returned to Boston and 
married another wife, Elizabeth, widow of John Gillett, who survived 
him. He left children by both wives. 


“« Warpe.t, Thomas, was buried at Louth, 9 July, 1631.” 


And, following this entry, is the following note :— 

“The above-named T. W. being excommunicated was not buried 
by Mr. Melton or any other Minister.’’ 

This looks as though the Wardells were dissenters, and therefore 
likely to be among the early emigrants. Perhaps he was the father of 
William and Thomas, whose names were signed to the Exeter Com- 
bination. Savage notices Thomas Wardell, as well as William. 
Thomas was admitted a member of the church of Boston, 1634, and 
was made freeman March, 1635. He had wife Elizabeth and children. 


«« Pormort, Philemon, was married at Alford, 11 Oct. 1627, to Susanna 
Bellingham. Susanna, daughter of William Bellingham, was bap- 
tized 1 Sept. 1601. Her father, William Bellingham, was buried 
at Alford, 2Sept., 1606. The Alford registers record the baptisms 
of two daughters of Philemon and Susanna Pormort, viz.: Eliza- 
beth, 20 Feb. 1628-9, and Martha, 24 Nov. 1633.”’ 


Savage gives different spellings to the name, but fully identifies this 
Philemon as at Boston, August, 1634, made freeman 1635, went 
to Exeter and then to Wells. His wife Susanna died 29 Dec., 1642, 
and his daughter Elizabeth married 24 Nov., 1652, Nathaniel Adams. 
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THE FIRST RECORD-BOOK OF THE FIRST CHURCH IN 
CHARLESTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS. 


[Communicated by James F. HuNNEWELL, Esq., of Charlestown.] 


Tuts venerable volume, brown and worn with age and use, is among 
the most ancient and valuable manuscript portions of early New-En- 
gland history. From the organization of the church on November 2, 
1632, and in some form uninterruptedly, the record of the church was 
kept in this volume until the year 1768. The late Rev. Samuel Sewall, 
after careful examination, wrote (for the American Quarterly Register, 
volume xii., page 247): ‘‘ The records of this Church are, it is be- 
lieved, the only records in existence of any church in the County of 
Middlesex formed as early as the seventeenth century, which have 
been kept in regular (and in the main) unbroken series from the be- 
ginning, except the records of the Church of Lexington, gathered 
1696. The Church of South-Reading (formerly First Church, Read- 
ing), gathered 1645, has some very ancient records, but they are not 
entire, nor do they reach quite back to its foundation.”” Indeed, among 
the earliest records of New-England ecclesiastical history, especially 
those written at the dates they bear, this manuscript has scarcely a 
rival. Not only no apology is needed for its presentation in print, 
but such presentation becomes evidently proper when one finds not 
only that this material has never yet been printed completely, but also 
that hardly a third part of it (and that altered in form, or scattered 
in quotations), has ever been placed on a printed page, and further- 
more, not a single exact copy is known to exist in written form, al- 
though some of the material has been transcribed into quite different 
arrangement for a specific purpose. 

This volume has been temporarily placed in my keeping, and, as 
these conditions exist, I propose putting in print its contents, pre- 
senting them page for page, line for line, letter for letter, point for 
point (closely as can be), prefacing the record with a description of 
the original book and with brief explanations. 

I find this book a small quarto, in evidently modern maroon calf 
binding, measuring 77 inches in height, 6 inches in width, and about 
1} inch in thickness externally. Within, it has three modern “ fly 
leaves ’’ at each end, and, between these, 192 leaves of original paper, 
measuring about 7} inches in height, and having worn, roughish edges. 
The first two pages are unnumbered, the remainder are numbered from 
1 to 381; the last three being quite blank, and the leaf 273-4, having 
been cut and torn out, being now missing. This loss does not seem 
to break the record of baptisms, A.D. 1698, pp. 272,275. Of course 
the paper is thin. The margins of twenty-two leaves are mended by 
patches of thinner paper pasted along them. The writing continues, . 
generally, quite black. The best of it is that by Elder Green (1632-56, 
inclusive). Some of the most illegible, cramped and rude in style, 
and often with ink spreading upon or through the paper, dates at 
the latter part of the same century. Brief references to the character 
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or condition of the manuscript will, however, be made in notes, where 
needed or possible. 


The pages of this volume are occupied in the following manner : 


Title page, unnumbered, reverse blank (one leaf). 
Pages 1 to 61, inclusive, Records of Admissions to full Communion, 
Nov. 2, 1632, to Jan. 17, 1768. 
do. 62 to 74, inclusive, entirely blank (except numbering). 
do. 75to 81, do. Records of Baptisms (latest). Sep. 25, 
1763, to May 8, 1768. 
do. 82 to 100, inclusive, entirely blank (except numbering). 
do. 101 to 125, do. Records of Renewals of Covenant. July 16, 
1665, to April 17, 1768. 
do. 126 to 144, inclusive, entirely blank (except numbering). 
do. 145to178, do. Records of Baptisms. June 27, 1731, to 
Aug. 19, 1750. 
do. 179 to 181, inclusive, Record of persons ad. to ch. but not to full 
Com. April 15, 1677, to 5 mo. 11, 1697. 
do. 182 to 200, inclusive, Record of Baptisms. Sep. 2, 1750, to Sep. 
18, 1763. 
do. 201 to 210, inclusive, Records of Baptisms (earliest). Jan. 9, 
1632, to 7:20, 1642. 
do. 215 to 217, inclusive, Records of Baptisms. Imperfectly in 
1658, 60, 63. 
do. 219 to 282, inclusive, Records of Baptisms. 6 mo., 21, 1659, 
to Nov. 16, 1701. 
do. 283 to 287, inclusive, Records of Marriages. 1687, to 5 mo. 
1, 1697. 
do. 288 to 289, inclusive, Records of Baptisms. Portions of 1729 
and 1730 (continued from pages 356 and 357). 
do. 291 to 357, inclusive, Records of Baptisms. Nov. 30, 1701, to 
June 20, 1780. 
do. 211, 212, 213, 214, 218, 250, 290, blank, except numbering. 
do. 358 to 380, inclusive, Records of Church censures, and votes 
‘in weighty cases.’’ 1658 to 1763. 
do. 381 (last numbered) with memoranda, dated 21 Aug., 1771 and 
July 10, 1842. 
Finally, three pages blank (the word “ English” written in the upper 
corner of two). 


These records of censures, &c., begin on page 380, and extend to 
page 358, with two detached entries upon page 356 (dated 1713 and 
1723), the book being reversed and renumbered, page 380 being No. 1, 
and page 356, No. 25. This reverse entering and numbering then 
ceases. To this description of the book itself, only a brief introduc- 
tion to the reprint will be added. It is proposed that the records ap- 
pear line by line, as originally written. The original pages—few of 
which contain equal numbers of lines, will be expressed by the ori- 
ginal numerals enclosed thus: —Page 1.— Explanatory notes, brief 


‘as possible, will be given. More extended, biographical or other, no- 


tices suggested, will be reserved for an appendix, should that be re- 
quired. 
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While beginning this proposed presentation of these records, it 
may be suggested that early as they are, they do not reach the date of 
the earliest prominent religious events properly in the history of the 
ancient church to which they belong. 

Its first Sabbath services were held under the ‘‘ Charlestown oak,’’ 
that grew upon “‘ the Town Hill,’”’ and thereabouts, July 8, 1630, was 
the chief celebration of the first really New-England Thanksgiving 
day ; and thereabouts, July 30, 1630, after solemn services, Governor 
John Winthrop, Dep. Gov. Dudley, Mr. Isaac Johnson and Rev. John 
Wilson, signed a church covenant’—the real beginning of the First 
Church, not only in Charlestown, but throughout the central regions 
on ‘“‘ the Bay of Massachusetts.’”” The anniversaries of both these 
eventful days are now commemorated upon this Town Hill, by the 
* Harris Chime,”’ in the tower of the First Parish meeting-house, the 
sixteen bells of which are appointed to give, then, appropriate music. 
It is hardly necessary to relate here the history of the church between 
this time of its foundation and the date first given in the Records. It 
may simply be remembered, that many of the settlers of Charlestown 
removed to Boston, becoming united with the First Church there, and 
that thence 19 men and 16 women, 35 persons (nearly one fourth of 
that church), were duly dismissed to this Charlestown church, and 
that these records begin with the covenant and the names of these 
35 persons, who, on Friday, November 12, 1632 (new style), organ- 
ized themselves “the Church of God in Charliowne.”’ 
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— Original Title Page. — 


The Book that belongs unto the Church 

of God in Charltowne: which church 

was gathered, and did enter into church 
Covenant the 2* day of the 9 month 1632. 


The Contents. 
1631 The names of those who did enter into y* Covenant first— p. 1. 


The Covenant to plicular psons for their Consent, when 2 

they are to be admitted 
1632 Names of psons Admitted 3 
1632 Names of the Baptized 201 


1665 Namesof y* baptized as have publiquely renewed Covenant 
with God & this church, yet not taken into Comunion > 101 
in y® Lords Supper 

1677 Names of such as have been admitted into this church 179 
but not unto full Comunion 

1658 Church Censures & votes past in weigty cases by ) other end of 
this church of Christ at Charles Town i y® book. 

1687 Names of psons Married by y° minister 283 


1 This covenant (Budington’s Hist. First Ch. p. 13), is substantially that appearing on these 
records, except the beginning, which is—“‘ In the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in 
obedience to his holy, wise, and divine ordinances ” : and also, an insertion after the words 
* brought together "—*“ into this part of America, in the Bay of Massachusetts.” 
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— Page 1 — 


The Names of those who did enter into the 
Covenant first. 





Increase, Parnel, Nowell. : The forme of the Covenant .... 
Tho:, Christian, Beecher. I scat iad hclne cies lSsicaaiadiiealcuiaiianaieieata 
Abra:, Grace, Palmer. : In the Name of o' Lord God, and in obe 
Ralph, Jone, Sprague. : dience to his holy will and divine or 
Edward, Sarah, Convers. z ordinances. 

Nicholas, Amy, Stowers. : Wee whose names are heer written 
Ezek :, susan, Richeson. :: Beeing by his most wise and good pro 
Henery, Elizabeth, Harwod. =: vidence brought together, and de- 
Robert, Jone, Hale. : sirous to unite o* selus into one con- 
Geo :, Margerit, Hucheson. #gregation or church, under o* Lord 
Tho :, Elizab: James. : Jesus Christ our Head: In such sort 
William, Ann: Frothingham. : as becometh all those whom he hath 
Ralph, Alice, Mousall. : Redeemed and sanctified unto him- \ 
Rice, Arrold, Cole. : selfe, Doe heer sollemnly and Re- 
Richard, Mary, Sprague. ligeously as in his most holy pre 
John, Bethiah, Haule. : sence, Promice and bynde o” selus 
William, Dade. :to walk in all o® wayes accord- 
Thomas, Minor. : ing to the Rules of the Gospell,— 
Thomas, Squire. [85]; and in all sinceer conformity to 
RLY Dix ALAN I ne Y :his holy ordinances: and in- 
These were dismissed : mutuall Love and Respect each 
from Boston Church ito other: so near as God shall 

the 14" of the eaight z give us grace. . 


moneth 1632... 





— Page 2 — 


The Covenant proposed to particular persons 
for their consent when they are to be 
admitted. viz‘. 
You doe avouch the only true God [' father Son & Holy Ghost] to be your God 
according to the tenour of the Covenant of his grace, 
wherein he promiseth to be a God to the faithfull 
& their seed after them in their generations, 
& taketh them to be his people: And accordingly 
therfore you do give up your self to him, & doe 
solemnly & religiously, as in his most holy presence, 
covenant, through his grace, to walk in all your 
waies, & in communion with this particular Church 
in speciall, as a member of it, according to the 
rules of the Gospell.? 





1 The words enclosed are interlined in paler ink and different handwriting. 

2 This Covenant (page 2) is “ the handwriting of T. Shepard Sen. W. I. B.” 

The “Table of Contents is in the handwriting of Mr. Morton, who was the first and the 
only minister that recorded marriages in this book. Before his day ministers in this country 
were not authorized to solemnize marriages. It is remarkable, that he should have prefixed 
the date ‘ 1631’ to the two first articles of record, when, according to the title of the book 
just above it, the Church was not gathered till 1632.” Rev. Samven SEWALL, Am. Qu. 

., Xii., 247. Bud. Hist. First Ch. 184. 
he heading above “ The Contents” is apparently the handwriting of Elder Greene. 

The old, or long, “s ” was generally used (except at the terminations of words) in these 
records during most of the 17th century. e modern style is, however, used in this re- 
print to conform to the lettering adopted in the Register. Elder Greene’s entries (1632-06), 
resemble printing, and often have the short “s”. 
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day 


day 
day 


day 


day 
day 


day 


day 
day 





— Page 3 — 1632 


6/William Learned and Goodith his wife: were Admitted. 
20|william Brakenbury was Admitted, 

27|\Alice Molton was Admitted. 

5|Anne Brakenbury was Admitted. 

2|Jane Molton was Admitted. 

9\Elias Maverick was Admitted. 1633. 





9\Edward Jones was Admitted 

15|John woolrych and Sarah his wife: were Admitted. 

22|William Stilson and Elizabeth his wife: were Admitted. 
29\John Greene and Perseverance his wife: were Admitted. 
25|Jonathan Wade and Susanna his wife: were Admitted. 

i |walter Pamer, and Rebeckah his wife: and— 

Grace Pamer their daughter: were Admitted. 

Daniell Shepheardson: was Admitted. 

29|Edward Carrinton: was Admitted. 

80/Richard Kettell, and Hester his wife: were Admitted. 

7\George Whitehand: was Admitted. 

24|William Baker: was Admitted. 

3 i|/Alice Pemberton: Doroty Dade: Jone Baker: were Admitted. 
2 i|Edmond Hubbard Junio' with Elizabeth his wife : were Admitted. 
i9/Abraham Mellows and Martha his wife: and Edward 

Mellows their son: and Edmond Hubbard senio® were Ad 
31|James Tomson and Elizabeth his wife: were Admitted. 
30|Beniamine Hubbard and Alice his wife: were Admitted. 
12|Elizabeth Atwood and Mary Snell: were Admitted. 
27\Josuah Hubbard, and Rebeckah his sister: were Admitted. , 


— Page 4 — 1634. 


i0' James Brown, and Hester Morris were Admitted. 
14 Elizabeth Brown was Admitted. 
23 John Mowsall and his wiffe were Admitted 
30 William Nash, and Mary his wife, were Admitted. 
Thomas Goble, and Alice his wife, 
And Sarah Oakely. 
2i Jone stuttin: and Anne Haukes: were Admitted. 

6 mr zacharias Symms and Sarah his wife—were Admitted 

4 Elishua Crowe : John Blacke and Susanna his wife were Admitted. 
10 william Bacheller: and Elizabeth Peerce were Admitted. 

4 Thomas Lynde, and Margerite his wife were Admitted. 
13 william Johnson, and Elizabeth his wife were Admitted. 
21, Thomas Peerce: Goorg Buncker: Elizabeth Russell : 

and John Sybley with Sarah his wife—were Admitted. 


@ 








y| 3 Alice Chubbuck with Millicent Sprague : were Admitted 


30 mt Peeter Hubberd was Admitted. 

13 Margery Eames and James Haydon were Admitted. 

05 Hanna Mellows and Miles Bastow with Marcia 
his wife, and Thomas Brigden w Tomazin Admitted. 
his wife all were % 

12'Sarah Ewer was Admitted. 

8 Elizabeth Davis: Mary Hawkins: Alice Rand: Admitted 

susanna Halsteed and Thomas Ewer were . 








2i/Mary Richeson was Admitted. 
[Completes the year 1635.] 
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SUMMARY OF VOYAGES TO THE NORTHERN ATLANTIC 
COAST OF AMERICA IN THE 16th CENTURY. 


[By Hon. Witt1am W111, of Portland, Me.] 


Ir is a curious fact in geography as well as history, that notwith- 
standing the great excitement which followed the discovery of the 
American continent, no part of it lying north of Florida was colonized 
for more than one hundred years after the first great voyage of the 
Cabots, in 1497. They appear to have sailed directly across the ocean 
from Bristol to Newfoundland or Cape Breton ; they saw no inhabit- 
ants ; and returned sadly disappointed that their fondly hoped pas- 
sage to Cathay was obstructed by this inhospitable stretch of land. 
On his second voyage in 1498, Sebastian Cabot skirted the coast from 
Davis Straits to Cape Hatteras, peering anxiously into open spaces 
only to find the new way to the Indies. He touched at several places, 
of which he has left no account, nor given us any information in regard 
to the country. 

This second voyage produced so little impression upon the public 
mind of England, as to fall into neglect. His object, and the dream 
of his long life, was, to find a short passage to the rich fields of India, by 
the west, as the Portuguese had before discovered the long passage 
by the way of ‘‘Good Hope,” to the great fame of da Gama, its dis- 
coverer, and the glory and prosperity of the nation which had des- 
patched him on his mission. 

Cabot’s first voyage was conducted by John the father in a single 
vessel, accompanied by Sebastian, his son, then about twenty years 
old. The whole voyage occupied but three months, from May to 
August, 1497, but was of the highest importance as revealing the fact 
of the existence of a great continent lying in the west. This aston- 
ishing fact, especially gratifying to the English nation, as the first 
discoverer, led the next year to more extended preparations for continu- 
ing their discoveries, and with full confidence that the grand object 
of their pursuit, the western passage to Cathay, would crown their 
exertions. 

A fleet of five vessels was placed under Sebastian Cabot, who with 
a large company of volunteers sailed from Bristol in May, 1498; he 
reached" the coast at Newfoundland or Labrador in July, which he 
followed to the north-east, until he encountered ice in such quantities 
as to check his further advance in that direction; when he turned 
south, and proceeded as far as Cape Hatteras, examining the coast 
at various points to find his hoped-for route to India. He encounter- 
ed on these examinations the native inhabitants, and made observa- 


1 Mr. Charles Deane, in his remarks on Sebastian Cabot’s “ Mappe Monde,” before the 
American Antiquarian Society, April, 1867, says, ‘‘ The land first seen is clearly indicated on 
the map, and prima vista, and again prima tierra vista, are marked upon it: and it is very 
certain that it is neither Newfoundland nor Labrador, but Cape Breton.” In a note he adds, 
“ Michael Lok’s map, published by Hakiuyt, 1582, made according to ‘ Verazanus plat,’ has a 
delineation of ‘C. Breton’ upon it, on which is inscribed ‘ J. Cabot, 1497.’” This of course 
applies to the first voyage, and the discovery by John Cabot. The land which Sebastian 
first made in 1498, is not definitely known. This view of the “ prima vista” of Cabot is 
not conceded, and is nt weighty arguments which have been adduced by Dr. Kohl 
in the seventh volume of the Maine Historical Collections. 
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tions in regard to their character and customs. This was the last 
voyage to the north performed by the Cabots; the spirit which ex- 
cited them seems wholly to have died away, probably from failure of 
the great object of their search, and no attempt was made to renew 
them by the English for many years. 

In the mean time, however, other nations were stirred by the ex- 
ample of England, to enter upon this new field of adventure. The 
Portuguese, under their brilliant and enterprising monarch, Emanuel, 
were the first to move in the northern, as they had been the earliest 
in the southern hemisphere. In the year 1500, an expedition was 
fitted out at Lisbon, and placed under the command of Gaspard de 
Cortereal for northern discovery. This intelligent navigator, sailing 
on a northwest course, reached the American coast, but at what point 
we have no nfeans of knowing, probably at some part of Newfound- 
land ; and sailing north as far as Greenland, he returned to Lisbon in 
the autumn. We have no particulars of this first voyage of Cortereal, 
and the only notice we have of it, is from records recently discovered 
in the archives of Portugal and referred to by Dr. Kohl in his account 
of the early voyages to America, contained in the first volume, second 
series, of the Maine Historical Collections. 

Of Cortereal’s second voyage, we have more full information from 
various sources, by which it appears that he sailed from Lisbon, May 
15, 1501, with two, some say three ships, and pursuing a west north- 
west course for two thousand Italian miles, he reached the coast of 
Newfoundland, and continued in a northerly direction six or seven 
hundred miles further, until his passage was obstructed by ice. He 
then turned south, and after seizing fifty-seven natives of the country, 
probably Esquimaux from Labrador, he commenced his homeward 
voyage. But unfortunately, only one ship returned to Lisbon, arriv- 
ing early in October, 1501; the other, with the noble commander, and 
fifty of the slaves, was never heard of after. The country thus visited 
and plundered was named Labrador from the Portuguese word signi- 
fying ‘‘ laborer ;”’ it is also called on some early maps ‘‘ Corterealis,’’ 
or coast of Cortereal. 

The next year, 1502, his brother Miguel was sent in pursuit of his 
lost brother and crew, and he also perished: no account of either was 
ever received. Thus terminated the efforts of the Portuguese at dis- 
covery in this portion of America. May not these adventurers have 
been sacrificed to the retributive justice of the aborigines for the ab- 
duction of their brethren? The European shallop, containing eight 
savages, one of whom was dressed in European clothes, and who 
visited Gosnold, on his arrival on our coast, may have been the relics 
of one of the many disastrous voyages which came to so fearful an 
end." 

The notice of Cortereal’s second voyage is contained in a letter writ- 


1 Brereton, in his narrative of Gosnold’s voyage of 1602, thus speaks of this visit: “On 
the morning of the 14th of May, we made the land, . . and standing fair along by the 
shore, about 12 of the clock the same day, we came to an anchor. when eight Indians in a 
Basque Shallop with mast and sail, an iron grapple and a kettle of copper, came boldly 
aboard us, one of them apparelled with a waistcoat and breeches of black serge, made after 
our sea fashion, hose and shoes on his feet; all the rest, saving one that had a pair of 
breeches of blue cloth, were naked.” This was in latitude 43 degrees, which would cor- 
respond with that of Portsmouth, N. H., off the mouth of Piscataqua river. We have no 
further or other account of this shallop, where she came from or what became of her. 


Vou. XXIII. 17 
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ten from Lisbon by Pasquiligi, the Venetian ambassador, to his brother, 
eleven days after the arrival of Cortereal’s vessel at Lisbon, October 
15, 1501.’ It is published in the exceedingly rare work called ‘‘ Mondo 
Novo,” the New World, issued in Italian, at Vincenza, in 1507, of 
which only two copies are known to exist in this country ; and these, 
one in the original language, the other a French translation, are both 
in the library of Harvard College. 

Soon after this time, fishermen from France, either in pursuit of the 
whale, or having heard of the abundance of cod on the banks of New- 
foundland, began to visit the coast in pursuit of a traffic, which has 
never failed to yield employment and a profit to all who have engaged 
in it. They were the first nation to enter upon the American fisheries, 
which they commenced as early as 1504, seven years after the first 
discovery of the country ; and so great was their succegs, that within 
thirteen years after, fifty vessels, principally French, were employed .in 
the business. In 1577, the same nation had 150 vessels in the same em- 
ployment, and were associated with vessels from every other commercial 
nation inEurope. The English were not found there until 1517 ; but in 
1522, they had made such progress, that they had erected on Newfound- 
land 40 or 50 houses for the convenience of their fishermen, which, 
although it was not a permanent, was the first attempt of the Eng- 
lish at colonization on our shores. We have no evidence that these 
fishermen visited any other part of the American coast, or made any 
attempt to settle or occupy the country. In 1506, John Denys, of 
Honfleur in France, published a map of the coast of Newfoundland 
and neighboring country, a document which is not known to be in 
existence.” 

The next voyage to our continent, of which we have any account, 
was conducted by John de Verazzani, under the direction of Francis I. 
of France, in 1524. He was a Florentine by birth; the narrative of 
his adventure is contained in his letter to the king, dated July 8, 
1524, and given to the public for the first time by Ramusio, in his great 
and invaluable collection of all the voyages and travels of which any 
written evidence remained. This rare work was published in Italian 
at Venice, in 1550, accompanied by the able commentaries of this 
learned scholar. It was translated into English by Richard Eden in 
1555, and since freely used by Hakluyt and other collectors of the 
early voyages. 

To this adventurer is due the merit of furnishing the earliest origi- 
nal aceount we have of the Atlantic coast of the U.S. Verazzanni 
left the Madeira Islands in January, 1524, with one vessel and 50 
men; he pursued a westerly course, and in 49 days reached the coast 


1 We are aware that the voyage here spoken of by Pasquiligi, has, until quite recently, 
been considered the first of the Cortereal voyages. But the researches of Kunstmann in 
the archives of Portugal, published at Munich in 1859, have revealed new facts, which ren- 
der almost certain a voyage in 1500 prior to the one described by Pasquiligi. See Dr. 
Kohl, 1 Maine Hist. Col. 2d series, Pp. 168. 

2 The early Portuguese or Spanis visitors to the coast, either Cortereal’s men, or the 
fishermen, undoubtedly gave the name Baccalaos, which ‘Cape Breton bore on the early 
maps, and in common use, for more than a century after its discovery, on account of the 
qu uantity of cod fish found about that island. The word, which means “ dry cod,” is in the 

ortuguese language, Bacalhao, in S h Bacal: ,and i in Italian Baccala and Baccalore. 
In the Italian, the definition is stock fish, which is nothing more than cod hard dried in the 
sun. There is a small island on the east coast of Newfoundland, about 40 miles north of 
St. John, still called Bacalieu, or Bacaalos. In an old Spanish dictionary of 1623, in my 
possession, the definition of Bacalaos is “a kind of new-land fish. 
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in about the 34th parallel of latitude, in the vicinity of Cape-Fear, 
North-Carolina. Finding here no suitable harbor, he sailed southerly 
along the coast to about the latitude of Florida, and perceiving the 
land continue low, and stretching southward, he retraced his course, 
and made at last the harbor of Newport in Rhode-Island. He spent 
three weeks in this admirable port, of which he gave a particular and 
accurate description ; had friendly and pleasant intercourse with the 
natives, large numbers of whom constantly visited his ship, exchang- 
ing commodities of various kinds ; and of whose character and cus- 
toms he gave an account. 

From this place, he sailed along the coast to Newfoundland, touch- 
ing at various points, and holding communication with the inhabit- 
ants ; those whom he found on the north-eastern part were much more 
savage and hostile than those of Narraganset bay. [le says: ‘“‘ they 
clothe themselves in skins of bears, lynxes and other animals; their 
food is obtained by hunting and fishing and certain roots; they have 
no pulse, and we saw no signs of cultivation. The land appears ste- 
rile and unfit for growing of fruit or grain of any kind.” He adds, 
‘* we found here a more elevated country, full of very thick woods?”’ 
Further north-east, he says, ‘‘ we found the country more pleasant 
and open, free from woods ; and, distant, in the interior, we saw lofty 
mountains, but none which extended to the shore.’? How cleatly 
this description indicates the coast of Maine, with the distant white 
mountains, the most conspicuous objects as you approach from the 
sea. 

He returned to Dieppe in Normandy, in July of the same year, from 
which place he addressed to his patron, Francis I., a letter dated 
July 8, giving an interesting narrative of his voyage. The original 
letter was found in a library at Florence, of which a new and correct- 
ed translation was published by the New-York Historical Society in 
1841. Hakluyt had published in his collections an imperfect copy, 
taken from Ramusio. 

In this letter Verazzani says: ‘‘ My intention was to reach Cathay 
on the extreme coast of Asia, expecting, however, to find in the new- 
ly discovered land some such obstacles as they have proved to be, 
yet I did not doubt that I should penetrate, by some passage, to the 
eastern ocean.’’ We are thus furnished with additional proof, that we 
are indebted for the discovery of this portion of America at least, to 
the insatiate passion after the rich products of the East. Verazzani 
made a second voyage in the following year, from which he never 
returned ; it was reported that he was killed and eaten by the sava- 
ges; but no authentic account of his fate is known to exist. 

The next series of voyages to the American coast, was undertaken 
by the French, and were different in their plan and purpose from every 
previous one. They had been led by the great success of their fisheries 
to consider the expediency of planting colonies in the neighborhood of 
that rich field of commercial ,pursuit. To accomplish this object, 
Jaques Cartier, under orders of the brilliant Francis, who patronized 
the former expedition, sailed’ from St. Malo in France, April 20, 1534, 
with two vessels, both under 60 tons, and arrived at Newfoundland in 
28 days. He spent three months in exploring the gulf of St. Law- 
rence, and gave names to prominent points, which they still retain. 

In May of the next year, 1535, he sailed on his second voyage, with 
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three vessels and 110 men, well equipped and provisioned. He en- 
tered the river St. Lawrence, of which he was the first European dis- 
coverer, and proceeded with his fleet as high up as the isle of Orleans. 
Having concluded to winter in the country, he moored his vessels in 
the river St. Charles, under the shadow of the heights now oceupied 
by the city of Quebec, at the base of which was the large Indian vil- 
lage named Stadacona. From this point Cartier, with a pinnace and 
two long boats, proceeded up the river to the famed village of Hockela- 
ga, now Montreal, which he reached October 2d. He ascended the 
mountain, which overhung the village, and enjoyed the magnificent 
scenery that still delights the numerous tourists who visit that beau- 
tiful spot. He gave to the place the name of Mount Real, or Royal 
Mountain, which is perpetuated in the name of the city which adorns 
the site of the aboriginal town. He returned to his fleet on the 11th 
of October, and after a severe winter, and the loss of twenty-five of 
his crew, he left his anchorage on the 6th of May O.S., and proceeded 
homeward, arriving at St. Malo on the 6th of July, 1536. He took 
with him the Indian chief Donnacona, and nine other natives, whom 
he abducted, whose strange and novel appearance made a great sensa- 
tion in France. 

In 1541, Cartier made a second voyage to the scene of his former 
discovery, with a large and better appointed fleet, and with liberal ap- 
pliances for establishing a colony in this new domain. This expe- 
dition was fitted out under the leadership of La Roche, Lord Rober- 
val, who by some mischance did not accompany Cartier; but who 
followed, the next year, with a portion of the fleet intended for the 
joint operations. Cartier, without waiting for orders from his chief, 
proceeded directly to his former anchorage, penetrated still farther 
up the St. Lawrence, even over the rapids of Lachine, built a fort 
above Quebec, and spent another winter in the country. Roberval not 
joining him as he expected, he broke up his establishment, and com- 
menced his return voyage in the spring of 1542. At Newfoundland, he 
found Roberval with two large vessels and 200 persons, well supplied 
with provisions and other means to reinforce his colony and to con- 
tinue the occupation of the country, of which he had been appointed 
governor. But Cartier, from some unexplained cause, abandoned 
the enterprise, returned home, and left Roberval to pursue his voyage, 
unaided by the valuable experience which Cartier had obtained by 
his visits to the country. 

Roberval, a man of great energy, talent and hope, not discouraged 
by Cartier’s desertion, entered the great river, explored the adjoin- 
ing country, built a fort, and made preparations for founding a per- 
manent colony. But his companions, many of whom were from the 
higher classes of society, being unaccustomed to the rigor of this 
northern climate, found the winter too long and severe; many died, 
and the rest, discouraged, returned to France in 1543. 

In 1549, Roberval undertook another voyage to accomplish the 
unfinished work of his former adventure; but this noble cavalier, 
worthy of success and a better fate, perished, with all his company, by 
the way. 

thax tevateeted for the remainder of the 16th century all efforts 
by the French to establish their dominion in this part of the new 
world, to which they had proudly given the title of New-France. Their 
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first permanent success was realized in the beginning of the 17th cen- 
tury, under the guidance of that gallant and noble gentleman, Samuel 
Champlain, who not only made extensive discoveries, and established 
French nationality in this country, but illustrated his works by his 
pen, and has left an imperishable name in the annals of history, as 
well as on the beautiful lake which perpetuates his memory. 

It was upon the discoveries of Verazzani and those of Cartier and 
Roberval, and their attempts at colonization, that France claimed title 
to the whole Atlantic coast from Florida to the Gulf of St. Lawrence ; 
and the vexed and irritating question was never settled, until the 
whole country came into possession of the English, by the peace of 
Paris in 1768. And why was it not a good title, according to the 
doctrine and uniform practice of that day? If they had planted colo- 
nies upon the soil they had discovered, their title would have been 
perfected to the Atlantic coast as it was to Canada. The prima visia 
of Cabot was earlier by four years than the larger and more detailed 
observation of Verazzani; but the latter touched at more points and 
made more protracted visits to the natives, and gave more full ac- 
counts of them, than did the Cabots. The English, too, for a hundred 
years, abandoned the country they had first discovered, and left it 
open for new adventurers and new claimants. 

And although the English, early in the next century, dotted the 
whole coast from Cape Hatteras to the Penobscot with their colonies, 
except New-York, pre-occupied by the Dutch, yet the French argu 
ment was not without force ; it had solid ground to stand upon. 

Their occupation of the St. Lawrence and Canada, was superior, 
and that under de Mont in the St. Croix and at Port Royal were equal, 
as a title, to the occupation of Sagadahoc by Popham. But the Eng- 
lish afterwards took possession and kept possession, which was a strong- 
er argument than the subtle doctrine of prima vista. ‘‘ He may take 
who has the power, and he may keep who can.”’ 

The reign of Henry VIII., and of his son Edward, and daughter Mary, 
passed without any movement, even towards a discovery of the long 
desired passage to Cathay by the north-west, although Sebastian 
Cabot, living through these reigns, never ceased to proclaim his un- 
wavering faith in its existence. And although discourse, petition and 
project, by Michael Lok, Jenckynson, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and others, 
closely followed one another, tending to magnify the importance of 
such a passage, and the certainty of its existence ; yet neither were 
the government nor individuals persuaded to invest their funds in so 
hazardous an enterprise. It was not until the reign of Elizabeth was 
half spent, that prominent parties were induced once more to engage 
in the adventure. Among these persons were the Earls of Leicester 
and Pembroke, and other noblemen and gentlemen, who, in the name 
of the ‘“‘ company of Cathay,” fitted out an expedition, and placed it 
under the command of Martin Frobisher as ‘‘ Captain General and 
Admiral of the ships.”’ 

He sailed in June, 1576, with two barks, neither of which exceed- 
ed 25 tons—less than the common mackerel fishers of our time—and a 
pinnace of 10 tons, to make a voyage of Northern discovery! Anen- 
terprise which now exacts the best efforts of mechanical skill and 
the power of steam, to contend with the ice and fearful storms of the 
polar regions. What would Franklin, or Kane, or Dr. Hayes say to a 
Vou. XXIII. 17* 
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polar voyage in these little cock-boats of 25 and 10 tons? Braver 
hearts or more daring souls, do not now exist, than those which 300 
years ago attempted to penetrate those ice-bound seas—but the 
vessels are shocking to think of! 

Frobisher, on his voyage, came no farther south than Newfound- 
land ; he discovered the strait which bears his name, between Labra- 
dor and Greenland, which he penetrated a short distance, and brought 
home a quantity of earth and sand, which he supposed to be gold 
bearing ore. This so excited the cupidity of the adventurers, and the 
curiosity of those people, who were let into the secret, that a new 
and a much larger expedition was fitted out, to which the Queen, 
carried away by the enthusiasm of the company, contributed £1,000, 
with the sole and express purpose of loading the ships with this 
golden earth. All thoughts of Cathay, the original object of the 
company, seem to have been abandoned, and their minds were filled 
with the hallucination of an immediate golden harvest. The vessels 
in due time returned, laden with the precious mineral ; assayers from 
the continent were procured, and all the processes known in that day 
were employed to turn it into the pockets of the greedy, expectant 
adventurers. And while the process was going on, a new fleet was has- 
tily equipped, and Frobisher made his third and last voyage in 1578, 
to this northern El Dorado, for still more of the coveted material. 
But tempest and shipwreck sunk and scattered the fleet, and the por- 
tion saved returned in a forlorn condition, having entirely failed in 
the object of their pursuit. 

In the mean time, the cargoes of earth, after patient and protracted 
tests, were found to be worthless; and the hope and glory and 
wealth expected from these great adventures, the largest which had 
been undertaken in England, utterly vanished, to the sad loss and dis- 
comfiture of all who had engaged in them, leaving nothing but recri- 
minations and quarrels behind. 

The next attempts to solve this perplexing problem of the North- 
west passage, and to establish colonies on the American shore, were 
made by members of the Gilbert and Raleigh family. These were 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Sir Walter Raleigh, his half brother Adrian, 
- the Raleigh Gilbert who was afterwards Admiral of the Popham 
colony. 

Humphrey Gilbert and Walter Raleigh were men of noble charac- 
ter and daring enterprise ; they were scholars as well as adventurers. 
Gilbert, in 1566, petitioned the Queen to allow him to seek for a pas- 
sage to Cathay, which he was confident existed, with certain privi- 
leges to be granted to him. He followed this the next year with 
another petition, setting forth the conditions on,which he would un- 
dertake the discovery at his own cost. Nothing came of this. In 
1576, he published a discourse in quarto form, having previously writ- 
ten articles on the subject, which have not been preserved, to prove 
the existence of a passage by the north-west to Cathay ; he contribut- 
ed to Frobisher’s voyages, and in 1579, under a liberal charter for 
colonization, he embarked to take possession of the country which 
had been assigned to him, Raleigh heartily assisting his efforts. But 
by dissensions and other mischances the voyage was broken up, and 
was not resumed until 1583, when a new fleet was equipped, consist- 
ing of five ships, well manned and prepared to take possession of the 
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country for England, and to establish a permanent colony there. He 
sailed from Plymouth in June, and, on August 3d, he entered the har- 
bor of St. John, Newfoundland; and notwithstanding the strenuous 
opposition of the foreign fishermen, who were pursuing their accustom- 
ed occupation at the Island, he proclaimed his title in the presence of 
the numerous fishermen there, and set up a monument, inscribed with 
the arms of England, as a testimonial of sovereignty, and jurisdiction 
over the 200 leagues of territory to which his charter extended. The 
charter defined no particular territory, but ‘‘ gave him free liberty and 
license to discover, finde, search out and view, such remote, heathen 
and barbarous lands, not actually possessed by any Christian prince 
or people, as to him shall seem good.”’ 

On the 8th of August, Sir Humphrey wrote to Sir George Peck- 
ham, one of his associates, described his taking possession, and says: 
‘‘ Of the Newfoundland I will say nothing until my next letter. Be 
of good cheer, for if there were no better expectations it were a very 
rich demesne, the country being very good and full of all sorts of 
victual as fish, of fresh water and sea fish, Deer, Pheasants, partridges, 
swans and divers fowls.’’—Alas! no other letter came from this noble 
Christian gentleman! Insubordination among his crew, and other 
adverse circumstances, induced him to retrace his way ; and abandon- 
ing one of his vessels, with the three remaining ones he left the 
island, and proceeding as far south as Penobscot Bay, he encountered 
a September gale, which wrecked his largest vessel, in which 100 men 
perished. On this mischance he changed his course homeward. Em- 
barking himself, in the pinnace of ten tons, scarcely larger than a 
common sail boat, the gallant commander, in the midst of another 
violent gale, was carried down at midnight with his whole company. 
The Hind, the only survivor of this gay and hopeful fleet, which, 
three and a half months before, had left its moorings in Plymouth, 
freighted with valuable lives and large expectations, returned in a 
crippled condition to her anchorage, on September 27th. No part of 
the coast, except Newfoundland, appears to have been visited or 
seen ; no colony was left, and the possession, so formally taken, was 
abortive. 

In looking back over the century which we have been rapidly sur- 
veying, it is sad to reflect how many noble lives perished, and what 
a vast amount of wealth was wasted, in attempts to explore the 
northern regions of this continent from its first discovery to find this 
visionary and useless passage to India; the search for which is not 
yet abandoned. 

This century, so prolific in speculation, adventure, and disaster, 
came to its close with the persistent but unsuccessful efforts to estab- 
lish colonies on the southern coast, by that admirable cavalier, Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Having obtained a charter from Queen Elizabeth in 
1584, with powers and privileges similar to those granted to his 
brother-in-law, Gilbert—a roving commission to seize and occupy any 
vacant territory not previously possessed by any Christian people ; 
with ample authority for colonization and government—Raleigh fitted 
out an exploring expedition. Admonished by the disasters of a 
northern voyage, he sought in the south a milder climate and more 
propitious elements. On the 13th of Sept., 1584, his fleet entered 
Ocracock Inlet in North-Carolina, opened intercourse with the natives, 
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examined the surrounding islands and bays, and returned home in 
September with glowing accounts of the climate, the country, and 
their pleasant discoveries. 

The associates were so encouraged by these animating representa- 
tions that the next year they fitted out a larger expedition, consist- 
ing of seven ships, with a colony of 108 persons, under command of 
skilful leaders, and with the necessary materials for planting a colony. 
But this effort, and a succeeding one in 1587, though well appointed 
in all particulars, utterly failed from various causes. Among them 
were, the ill treatment of the natives, their eager pursuit of gold, to 
the neglect of the cultivation of the soil, and the mercenary conduct 
of the commander of the expeditions. The discovery of the Chesa- 
peake Bay had been made on the second voyage, and the neglect of 
the leader of the third voyage to establish his colony on its beautiful 
shores, as he had been instructed to do, was among the causes of its 
fatal result. The whole party which was left in the country on each 
of the two last visits, waiting long expected succor, miserably per- 
ished ; their bones only remaining to speak of the fearful tragedy. 

Thus closed the 16th century, more than a hundred years after the 
discovery of this continent, and not a single colony, nor a single 
European remained on its whole Atlantic coast. 

The expeditions which were designed for colonization, were ill pre- 
pared to encounter the perils of the sea, the climate, and the savages. 
All things were new, and strange, and inhospitable ; a soil without 
cultivation, a wildefness in which existed none of the comforts and 
conveniences to which the new comers had been accustomed; they 
brought no spirit of conciliation toward the free and lawful proprie- 
tors of the country, who were thus rudely invaded by a race, which 
proudly assumed lordship and supremacy, Another serious cause of 
failure should not be omitted, and that was the employment, in the 
various expeditions, of vagabonds and convicted felons, of whom the 
English nation was but too glad to be rid in voyages of unusual 
danger." 

But notwithstanding the hardships and failures, the toils and sacri- 
fices, of these adventurous men, a certain degree of success followed 
their disappointed hopes. They were the pioneers who unfolded this 
new world, and gave to the old continent glimpses of the vast resour- 
ces that lay dormant within it. It was the better fortune of the next 
century, although of like perilous adventure, to open it to Chris- 
tian civilization, material prosperity, and ultimate freedom. Al} honor 
to the daring zeal of adventure, and wild spirit of enterprise, which 
sent forth those bold and hardy men on their great and providential 
mission ; they built better than they knew—they labored and endured, 
and we have entered into their labors. 


1 Pasquiligi, in his letter from London to his brothers, Aug. 23, 1497, speaking of John 
Cabot’s return, says: “‘ The King has promised that in the spring our countryman shall 
have ten ships, armed to his order, ro at his request has conceded him all the prisoners, 
except such as are confined for high treason, to man his fleet. 

Sainsbury’s Calendar of East India papers quotes a document relating to Frobisher’s 2d 
voyage as follows: ‘‘ Names of the prisoners who Mr. Frobisher hath out of certain pris- 
ons to go with him to Cathay, and their offences, mostly convicted of robbery by the 
highway ”—the number was eleven. This was April, 1577. In his instructions, May 17, 
he was ordered to receive no disorderly person, “except such as ye have received by our 
order, that were prisoners and condemned persons.” It is added, “ to leave six of the con- 
demned persons in Friezland to learn the state of the country.” 
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The histories of these achievements are partly hidden in foreign 
archives ; but much is largely recorded in works of great value rarely 
to be found in this country. Ramusio, Gomara, Peter Martyr, Rich- 
ard Eden, André Thevet’s New France, the Atlas of Ortelius—Theat- 
rum Orbis Terrarum, the most complete work of the kind which had 
appeared—Hakluyt and Purchas, mines of rich but crude ore—De 
Laet’s Novus Orbis, and other laborious writers, have preserved to 
us narratives of the great perils, enterprises, disasters, and results, 
which the amazing discovery of this new world occasioned and 
accomplished. And the Maine Historical Society has just issued from 
the press its first volume of the ‘“‘ Documentary History of Maine,” 
containing a history of the voyages to the eastern coast of America 
in the 16th century, prepared from original sources by Dr. J. G. Kohl, 
of Germany, illustrated by the earliest maps. 


COL. NATHANIEL MESERVE. 
[Communicated by CuarRLes W. TutrLe, A.M., of Boston.] 


Coronet Nartnaniet Meserve, one of the worthies of New-Hampshire 
of the last century, was descended from Clement Messervy, who was a 
resident of Portsmouth as early as 1678. The family preserve a tradi- 
tion that Clement came hither from the Isle of Jersey. This tradition 
receives support from the historical facts that Messervy is an ancient 
surname there, and that the uncommon Christian name, Clement, fre- 
quently occurs in the Jersey family. The spelling of the original 
surname in this country was early changed to Meserve, its present es- 
tablished form. It may be mentioned, that Knight and Janvrin, of 
Portsmouth, are Jersey families, also. 

The descendants of Clement Messervy have been somewhat nume- 
rous, and characterized by their military spirit, few families having 
held a greater number of commissions in the militia of the State, in 
the same length of time. 

Col. Nathaniel Meserve resided in Portsmouth, where he carried on 
ship-building on a great scale, and accumulated a large fortune. 
Nothing is known of his early life. He first came prominently before 
the public in 1745, when he was made Lieut. Col. of the New-Hamp- 
shire regiment, Col. Moore, which formed part of the force of Sir Wil- 
liam Pepperell in the reduction of Louisburg. In this famous military 
expedition, Col. Meserve, and his troops, greatly distinguished them- 
selves. Between the place of landing in Louisburg, and the points 
favorable for the construction of batteries to act upon the city, was a 
“deep morass,’’ which the French regarded as a protection against 
the transportation of cannon and mortars to places where they could 
be used against the city. Col. Meserve saw that cannon, on flat 
sledges, might be drawn by men across this morass, to the points 
where they were required. He thereupon designed and constructed 
wooden sledges, sixteen feet long and five feet wide, on which the 
cannon were placed, and, under cover of night, drawn by his men ‘‘ up 
to the knees in mud; at the same time the nights in which the work 
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was done being cold, and for the most part, foggy.’”’ For fourteen 
nights did these New-Hampshire troops, ‘‘ with almost incredible labor 
and fatigue,’ draw cannon and mortars placed on sledges, across this 
morass. So important was this undertaking, that the whole success 
of the expedition has been attributed to its accomplishment. The 
name of Col. Meserve has always been repeated with admiration by 
historians in narrating the circumstances of this siege. 

On his return to Portsmouth the British government, through Sir 
William Pepperell, engaged him to build a ship of war carrying forty- 
four guns. Col. Meserve constructed the ship, and she was launched 
in 1749. She was called the America, and regarded one of the best 
frigates in the English navy. A model of this ship is preserved in 
the Athenzeum at Portsmouth. (See vol. xxii. pp. 396-7, anie.) 

In 1746, John Tufton Mason, a descendant of Capt. John Mason, 
the patentee of New-Hampshire, sold his proprietary interest in the 
province, about which there had been so much controversy, to twelve 
gentlemen, all resident of Portsmouth except Judge Wallingford. 
Col. Meserve was one of these purchasers, who were afterwards known 
as the ‘‘ Masonian Proprietors.’” This was the origin of his ownership 
of vast tracts of land in the State, the improvement of which seemed 
to occupy much of his time in after life. 

When the French and Indian war, so called, was officially declared, 
in 1756, the province raised another regiment (one having been raised 
the previous year) of seven hundred men, and put them under com- 
mand of Meserve. This regiment was designed to operate against the 
French military works near lake Champlain. On the twenty-sixth of 
May, just before setting out from home with his regiment, Col. Me- 
serve made and executed his Will, which is now on file at Exeter, 
assigning as a reason, that, ‘“‘ being bound on an Expedition against 
Crown Point and not knowing how God in his Providence may dispose 
of me, etc.’”? The contemplated attack was not made, and the regi- 
ment was disbanded in October. While on this expedition, Col. Me- 
serve appears to have been at Fort Edward, where he performed some 
distinguished services ; for the earl of Loudoun presented him with a 
pair of silver sauce boats, bearing this inscription :—‘‘ From the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Loudoun Commander-in-Chief of his Majesty’s Forces 
in North America to Colonel Nathaniel Meserve of New-Hampshire in 
testimony of his Lordships Approbation of his Good Services at Fort 
Edward in the year 1756.’? On the reverse side is a crown, under 
which is, G IT R. 

The next year Col. Meserve was put in command of a New-Hamp- 
shire regiment of five hundred men destined for Crown Point. On its 
arrival in New-York, Col. Meserve and three companies were detached 
and joined to the earl of Loudoun’s expedition against Louisburg. 
This expedition left New-York in June and arrived at Halifax, where 
it remained inactive till autumn, when it returned to New-York. Col. 
Meserve reached home the middle of November; the Gazette of Nov. 
18, reports that, ‘‘ Since our last came home to town from New-York, 
Nathaniel Meserve, Esq., Colonel of the New-Hampshire Forces.” 

In 1758 the reduction of Louisburg was determined upon under the 
leadership of Gen. Amherst and Admiral Boscawen. New-Hampshire 
raised a regiment of men and put them under command of Col. John 
Hart who had been Lieut. Col. of Meserve’s regiment the year previ- 
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ous. Col. Meserve was put in command of a corps consisting of up- 
wards of one hundred carpenters, and sailed from Portsmouth April 
8d, for Halifax, where he safely arrived about a week later. It is 
obvious that Col. Meserve’s services in this expedition were to be of 
a similar character to those by which he distinguished himself in the 
former expedition. But it seems that a macadamized road was con- 

.structed by the besieging army over the morass this time, which re- 
lieved the troops of the hardships of drawing cannon over it. 

« The siege of Louisburg commenced the first of June. On the 23d 
of June Gen, Amherst’s record reads: ‘‘ Col. Messervey and most of 
his carpenters taken ill of small pox which is a very great loss to the 
army.’ This indicates that Col. Meserve and his men were destined 
for important services in the reduction of Louisburg. Under date of 
June 28, the record reads: ‘‘ Col. Messervey and his son both died this 
day ; aud of his company of carpenters of 108 men all but 16 in the 
small pox, who are nurses to the sick. This is particularly unlucky 
at this time.” 

The news of this melancholy event reached Portsmouth about the 
middle of July, and produced a profound sorrow. The Gazette of 
August 11th, in a discriminating notice of the public services and high 
character of the deceased, contains the expression of the sense of the 
public loss. It is to be regretted that so little is known of the per- 
sonal history of a man who had achieved such eminence in public and 
private life. Although he had eleven children, ten surviving him, it 
is not known that any of his descendants, bearing his name, are now 
among the living. 

Col. Meserve was twice married. His first wife was Jane Libby, 
apparently sister of George Libby who was chosen Commissary of the 
regiment which went to Louisburg in 1745, by the Assembly, but Gov. 
Wentworth, unfortunately, preferred Treadwell. His second wife was 
Mary Jackson, a widowed daughter of Judge Jotham Odiorne. She 
survived her husband about one year, dying August 8, 1759, aged 47 

ears. 

. The children of Col. Nathaniel Meserve and his wife Jane, were :— 
1. Nathaniel, who had wife Sarah, and children. He was a lieutenant 
in the expedition to Louisburg in 1745, and a captain in the expedition 
of 1758. He died at Louisburg at the same time with his father: m. 
Annah, mar. Sept. 13, 1752, Joseph Wells, of Portsmouth: m. John, 
had wife Sarah and children; he died in 1760: 1v. Sarah, mar. Jotham 
son of Jotham and Mehitable (Cutt) Odiorne: v. George, mar. Miss 
Newmarch. He was, probably, the George Meserve who was captain 
in the expedition against Louisburg in 1745. He was Stamp master 
under the famous Stamp-Act. Afterwards he was collector of Customs 
in Boston and Portsmouth. He adhered to England in the revolution- 
ary war, and his property was confiscated. He went to England in 
1777. He had several children; one daughter, Sarah, m. Hon. James 
Sheafe, U. S. senator from New-Hampshire: v1. Hanson, does not ap- 
pear to have been married ; he was a sea-captain, and died in 1762: vu. 
Mary, mar. Stephen Batson, of New-Castle: vi. Ann, never married : 
1x. Elizabeth, b. Feb. 26, 1742, mar. William, son of William and Avis 
(Adams) Odiorne: x. Jane, mar. Captain Thomas Hart, son of Col. 
John Hart: x1. Esther, b. Dec. 1, 1745, mar. Benjamin Hart, brother 
of Capt. Hart, and died Dec. 30, 1806. 
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DESCENDANTS OF ROBERT WATERMAN, OF MARSHFIELD, 
MASS., IN THE LINE OF HIS SON THOMAS. 


[Communicated by Mr. TaoMas WATERMAN, of Boston.] 


Tomas aND Rospert Waterman, brothers, came to New-England in 
1636. Thomas settled in Roxbury, Mass., and died there in 1676.+ 
His wife Ann died in 1641. He had a second wife, and one son, 
Thomas, who survived him. 


I. Roser, settled in Marshfield, Mass.; married Elizabeth Bourne, 
11 Dec., 1638, daughter of Thomas Bourne, and died 10 Dec., 1652. . 
She died in 1663. 

Children of Robert and Elizabeth (Bourne) Waterman: 

1. Joseph, b. 1639; m. Sarah Snow. 2. John, b. 1642; m. Ann 
Sturtevant, 7 Dec., 1665. 8. Thomas, b. 1644; m. Miriam Tracy, 
——, 1668. 4. Robert, b. 1652; m. first, Susanna Lincoln, 1 Oct., 
1675 ; m. second, Sarah Lincoln, 20 Feb., 1699. 


II. Tsomas emigrated to Saybrook, Conn., where he remained a 
few years ; thence to Norwich, Conn., and was one of the first settlers 
of that ancient town. . 


Children of Thomas and Miriam (Tracy) Waterman: 

III. 1. Thomas, b. Sept., 1670; m. Elizabeth Allen, of Groton, 
Conn. 2. John, b. March, 1672; m. Elizabeth Lothrop. 3. Joseph. 
4, Elizabeth, m. John Fitch, 10 July, 1695; d. 25 June, 1751. There 
were three other daughters of this family. 


Children of Thomas and Elizabeth (Allen) Waterman : 
IV. 1. Thomas, m. Sarah Haskins. 2. John. 3. Elizabeth. 4. 
Ebenezer. 5. Daniel. 6. Elisha. 7. Asa. §&. Sarah. 9. Nehemiah. 


Children of Thomas and Sarah (Haskins) Waterman : 

V. 1. Silas, b. in Norwich; m. Silence Peck; d. at Lebanon, 
N. H., 2 May, 1814, aged 81 years, 10 months. He was one of the 
first settlers of Lebanon; a blacksmith by occupation, and a very use- 
ful man in the early settlement. He built and occupied the first two- 
story house in the town, which is still standing (1869). 2. Martha, 
m. Silas Hyde, of Norwich, Conn. 3. ,m.—— Crane. 4. _ 
m. Crocker. 5. ——, m. Thomas Wells. 


Children of Silas and Silence (Peck) Waterman : 

VI. 1. Thomas, b. 11 July, 1766; m. Susanna Cleveland, of Can- 
terbury, Conn., 23 Sept., 1790; d. 19 Feb., 1838. His wife died at 
Montpelier, Vt., 28 Aug., 1846, aged 80 years, 7 months. He was 
the first male child born in the town; was a farmer by occupation. 
He inherited his father’s estate and lived and died in Lebanon, N. H. 
Possessing an ordinary share of good common sense and sound 
judgment, he acquired the confidence of his fellow townsmen and was 
much respected by them. He represented the town in the legislature 
of New-Hampshire several years, was a member of the board of select- 
men about thirty years, and a magistrate several years. He passed 
through all the grades of the militia from corporal to colonel, inclusive. 
At his funeral a large concourse of his friends and neighbors assem- 
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bled to honor his memory. A sermon was preached on the occasion by 
the Rev. Phineas Cook, of the Congregational Church, which was print- 
ed. 2. Polly, b. —-, in Lebanon; m. Rev. Elijah Lyman, of Brookfield, 
Vt., in 1789; d.in 1851. 8. Silas, b. 1774; d. 11 Dec., 1853, un- 
married. He graduated at Dartmouth College in 1792; studied law 
and commenced practice in Cambridge, Vt. After a few years he re- 
moved to St. Albans, where he continted to reside until 1819, when 
he returned to his native town (Lebanon, N. H.), and passed the re- 
mainder of his days at the old homestead of the family. He was at- 
tached to the staff of one of the officers of the U.S. army, during 
the last war with Great-Britain, and was slightly wounded while in the 
service. 


Children of Thomas and Susanna (Cleveland) Waterman—all born 
in Lebanon, N. H.: 

VII. 1. Thomas, b. 14 Sept., 1791; m. Joanna Towle, 12 Jan., 
1832. She d. 22 April, 1864, aged 61 years, 12 days. 2. Mary, b. 3 
Dec., 1792; m. John Wood, 1 Jan., 1815. 38. Susan, b. 17 June, 
1794; d. 17 Oct., 1839, unmarried. 4. Harriet, b. 20 May, 1796; m. 
Rev. Geo. Storrs, 5 Jan., 1818. She d.15 June, 1824. 5, Silas, b. 
_ 9 April, 1798; m. Sally Wood, 2 Feb., 1832. 6. Martha, b. 13 April, 
1800 ; m. Rev. Geo. Storrs, 8 March, 1825—2d wife. 7. Harry, b. 
15 Dec., 1802; m. Phebe Williams, 9 Oct., 1830. He d. in Illinois, 
Jan., 1857. 8. Emily, b. 15 July, 1805; m. Joel Demick, 11 Feb., 
1831. 9. Louisa, b. 3 Feb., 1808; m. Oscar F. Fowler, 24 Sept. 1834. 

Children of Thomas and Joanna (Towle) Waterman: 

1. Harriet Elizabeth, b. 21 Oct., 1832. 2. Thomas, b. 12 Nov., 
1835; d. 20 Nov., 1840. 3. Emily, b. 3 March, 1839; d. 13 Sept., 
1840. 4. Emily, b. 1 May, 1841; d. 26 June, 1841. 

VIII. 5. Thomas, b. 17 Dec., 1842. He fitted for college at the 
Public Latin school, in Boston; graduated at Harvard College in 
a studied medicine, and is now a practising physician (1869) in 

oston. 


LETTER OF GOVERNOR EUSTIS—WITH NOTES. 
[Communicated by the Rev. Epmunp F. Starter, A.M., of Boston.] 


Tris letter was addressed to Dr. David Townsend, of Boston, Har- 
vard College, class of 1770, then,a young man twenty-one years of 
age. On the day of the battle of Bunker’s Hill, young Townsend 
accompanied General Warren, with whom he had pursued his medical 
studies, from Cambridge to Charlestown, and on passing some wound- 
ed soldiers, the General directed him to take charge of them, which 
he did, and they never met afterwards. He was appointed surgeon of 
a regiment of foot, by the congress of the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, July 12, 1775, and was regimental and hospital surgeon in the 
revolutionary army till the end of the war. He died in 1829, aged 74. 
The original letter is now in the possession of his son, Dr. Solomon- 
Davis Townsend, Harvard College, class of 1811, a distinguished sur- 
geon and physician of this city; the late Major David S. Townsend, 
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U.S. A., another son, wounded in the war of 1812, and losing a leg, 
remained in the service as paymaster to the close of his life. 

Among the grandchildren of Dr. David Townsend, may be men- 
tioned Thomas D. Townsend, a merchant of this city ; the late Dr. 
William E. Townsend, Harv. Coll. class of 1839, who during the late 
war was a surgeon in U.S. service in charge of Mason hospital in 
Pemberton Square in this city§ and of Fort-Independence; another 
grandson is the Assistant Adjutant General Edward D.. Townsend, 
educated at the U.S. Military Academy at West-Point, and now, as 
-for many years past, performing the duties of adjutant-general at 
Washington. 

William Eustis was the son of Benjamin Eustis, and was born in 
Cambridge, June 10, 1753; graduated at Harvard College, class of 
1772, M.A. 1784, LL.D. 1823. He studied medicine, as did also 
Dr. Townsend, with the patriotic Dr. Joseph Warren, who fell at the 
battle of Bunker’s Hill, June 17, 1775, a major-general in the Ameri- 
can army. In the revolutionary war Dr. Eustis was surgeon of a regi- 
ment, at first, and afterwards a hospital surgeon. He occupied, much 
of the time during the war, as a hospital, the mansion of Col. Beverly 
Robinson, commonly known as the Robinson House, situated on the 
Hudson, opposite to West-Point, and two or three miles distant. 
After the war Dr. Eustis established himself in the practice of his 
profession in Boston. [le was elected a member of Congress in 1800; 
he was secretary of war in 1809; was minister to Holland in 1815; 
was again a member of congress in 1821; and in 1823 was chosen 
governor of Massachusetts, and died in office, Feb. 6, 1825. He mar- 
ried Caroline, the beautiful and accomplished daughter of the Hon. 
Woodbury Langdon, of Portsmouth, N. H. 

The ‘‘Homans”’ mentioned in the letter, was Dr. John Homans 
(son of Capt. John Homans, of English birth, the emigrant ancestor 
of the family, who died 1781, possessed of a landed estate at Mount 
Bowdoin, Dorchester), born 1752-3; educated at the Latin school, 
Boston; graduated at Harvard College, 1772; studied medicine with 
Dr. Joseph Gardner, of Boston; volunteered his services in care of 
the wounded at the battle of Bunker’s Hill; was appointed surgeon 
of ‘16th reg. of foot,’? commanded by Col. Paul Dudley, by the con- 
tinental congress, Jan. 1, 1776; afterward was surgeon and commis- 
sary of the ‘2d reg. of Light-Dragoons,’’ and continued in service 
till the death of his father, in 1781. He died in June, 1800, aged 48 
years. He left an only son, the late Dr. John Homans, Harv. Coll. 
class of 1812, a distinguished physician of this city, born Sept. 17, 1793, 
died April 17, 1868. Among the grandchildren of the first Dr. John 
Homans, are George H. Homans, who was Capt. in the 45th Mass. 
regt. in the late war; Dr. Charles D. Homans, Harv. Coll. class of 1846, 
and Dr. John Homans, Harv. Coll. class of 1858, surgeons and physi- 
cians of this city, the latter having served as a surgeon in the U.S. 
navy and army in the late war. 

Drs. Eustis, Townsend and Homans were all settled, after the revo- 
lution, in the practice of medicine in Boston. 

The coined word sacricide (from the Latin sacer and ccedo), was 
doubtless intended to mean a slaughter of the good. 

The soldier executed on the day on which the letter was written 
was Thomas Hickey, a private in General Washington’s Guard. He 
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was tried by a court-martial held on the 26th of June, 1776, of which 
Col. Samuel H. Parsons was president, and William Tudor judge-ad- 
vocate. He was charged with ‘exciting and joining in a mutiny 
and sedition, and of treacherously corresponding with, enlisting among, 
and receiving pay from the enemies of the United American Colonies.” 
The charge was sustained by the unanimous decision of the court. It 
appeared in testimony that a considerable number had been enlisted, 
and had taken an oath of fidelity, but the plan, if fully settled by the 
leaders, was not distinctly made known to those enlisted, except that 
they were to aid the king’s troops on their arrival. William Green, 
one of the witnesses, testified that he had enlisted ten or a dozen. 
Gilbert Forbes, a gun-smith ‘‘in the Broadway,’’ another witness, 
stated that he had received from David Matthews, the mayor, up- 
wards of a hundred pounds to pay those enlisting in the king’s ser- 
vice. On the day of the execution Washington wrote to the presi- 
dent of congress concerning the execution, informing him that many 
citizens and others, including the mayor, were in confinement; that 
the matter had been traced up to Governor Tryon, and the mayor 
(who held his office by appointment of the governor) appeared to be 
the principal agent between Tryon and the persons concerned in the 
scheme. After avery brief statement of facts, Washington expressed 
the hope that this example would deter others from any similar criminal 
conduct. Before the battle of Brooklyn, Matthews was sent to Con- 
necticut, and imprisoned at Litchfield, under the care of Moses Sey- 
mour. 

The execution of Hickey took place near the Bowery-lane, ‘‘ upon 
the ground between the encampments of the brigades of Brigadier- 
General Spencer and Lord Stirling,’’ in the presence of nearly twenty 
thousand spectators. 

This letter of Dr. Eustis has a value and interest peculiar to itself. 
It presents the popular view of the scene that was transpiring in New- 
York at that eventful crisis. The “ plot,’’ as he presents it, is given 
as it was accepted and believed by the public mind. It may not be 
correct in all its details, but its general statement of the purpose of 
the conspirators is undoubtedly true, and shows how on this, as on 
several other occasions, the success of our fathers in their struggle 
for liberty seemed to come directly from the overruling hand of a good 
Providence. 

The terms in which he speaks of General Washington are notewor- 
thy, as showing at how early a period the supremacy of his great 
qualities impressed itself upon the public mind. The first year of his 
command had not quite completed its circuit, when one, who knew 
him well, could speak of him as if by common consent, and without 
fear of contradiction, as the ‘‘ great and good,”’ ‘‘ the best man that 
ever lived.’? He reached the high noon of his fame at that early 
period, and there he remained through all the varying fortunes of that 
long struggle, and still at the zenith he will be gazed upon by his - 
countrymen down to the latest period of American history. 


Lertrer or Wituiam Evstis, Surceon In THE American Army, 1776. 


My dear Friend, New York, 28th June 1776. 
I received last night yours from New London. You 
will be in Boston long before this can reach you, and will doubtless 
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have heard of the Discovery of the greatest and vilest attempt ever 
made against our country : I mean the plot, the infernal plot which 
has been contrived by our worst enemies, and which was on the verge 
of execution: you will, I say, undoubtedly have heard of it, but per- 
haps I may give you a better idea of it than as yet you have obtained. 
The Mayor of York with a number of villains who were possessed of 
fortunes, and who formerly ranked with Gentlemen, had impiously 
dared an undertaking, big with fatal consequences to the virtuous 
army in York, and which in all probability would have given the ene- 
my possession of the city with little loss. Their design was, upon 
the first engagement which took place, to have murdered (with trem- 
bling I say it) the best man on earth: Gen' Washington was to have 
been the first subject of their unheard of sacricipE: our magazines 
which, as you know, are very capacious, were to have been blown up: 
every General Officer and every other who was active in serving his 
country in the field was to have been assassinated: our cannon were 
to be spiked up: and in short every the most accursed scheme was 
laid to give us into the hands of the. enemy, and to ruin us. They 
had plenty of money, and gave large bounties and larger promises to 
those who were engaged to serve their hellish purposes. In order to 
execute their Design upon our General, they had enlisted into their 
service one or two from his Excellency’s life Guard, who were to have 
assassinated him : knowing that no person could be admitted into the 
magazines or among the cannon but those who were of the Artillery 
they had found several in our Regiment vile enough to be concerned 
in their diabolical-Designs—these were to have blown up the Maga- 
zines and spiked the cannon. (Tell Homans, one Rotch, a fellow he 
bled for me in Morton’s company at N° 1 is taken up with his brother 
for being concerned.) Their Design was deep, long concerted, and 
wicked to a great Degree. But happily for us, it has pleased God to 
discover it to us in season, and I| think we are making a right improve- 
ment of it (as the good folks say). We are hanging them as fast as 
we find them out. I have just now returned from the Execution of 
one of the General’s Guard: he was the first that has been tried : yes- 
terday at 11 o’clock he received sentence, to-day at 11 he was hung in 
presence of the whole army. He is a Regular-Deserter and a Roman 
Catholic: he appeared unaffected and obstinate to the last, except 
that when the Chaplains took him by the hand under the Gallows and 
bad him adieu, a torrent of tears flowed over his face; but with an 
indignant scornful air he wiped ’em with his hand from his face, and 
assumed the confident look. You remember General Greene com- 
mands at Long island; with his last breath the fellow told the specta- 
tors, that unless Gen' Greene was very cautious, the Design would 
as yet be executed on him. . 

The trials will go on, and I imagine they will be hung, gentle and 
simple, as fast as the fact is proved upon them. 

That any set of men could be so lost to every virtuous principle, 
and so dead to the feelings of humanity as to conspire against the 
person of so great and good a man as Gen' Washington is surprising ; 
few of our own countrymen (as you may well imagine) are concerned : 
they are in general foreigners: upwards of 30 were concerned, and 
’tis said Gov’ Tryon is at the bottom. 

The news from Quebec is not good: you have undoubtedly heard it, 
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and ’tis needless for me to give it you. Gen' Thompson and Col: 
Irvine of a Pensylvania Battalion are prisoners. Gen' Burgoine has 
arrived with his troops and our people have retreated to the Elenoir ; 
this yéu may depend on; I have it from a Gentleman who was in the 
engagement; Our Expedition against the Light house did not succeed ; 
they command it so well with ye shipping that ’tis thought wise to 
let it stand. 

Gen’] Howe lays at the Hook with a number of troops; how many 
is uncertain, but we expect ’em up pretty soon. My brother in 
Canada was well and was not in any action. Let this be considered 
as a Letter to all my friends. Heaven knows I wish them well. 
Adieu. May God bless you with every other Friend I have on earth. 

W. Evstis. 
Monday Morning. 
July 1". 

Since writing the above upwards of 100 sail have arrived: we con- 
clude that the whole fleet is there; for we have counted 140 topsail 
vessels ; some say there are 160: people are moving out of York; and 
I think we must very soon come to action; the flower of our Reg. is 
picked for a field fight, which we imagine will take place on long 
island. Wherever 1 am, whatever 1am doing, my best wishes will 
be for the felicity of my friend. Adieu. Heaven preserve us to meet 
again. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Appteton.—Through the kindness of William Appleton, Esq., we are enabled to: 
present to the readers of the Recister a fac-simile of a Herald’s Visitation, which 
will be interesting as showing the manner in which these documents were taken. 


*¢ RicHaRD GROVES. 

‘Wuereas, there was one RICHARD GROVES, a native of Portsmouth in Old 
England, who sometime last Summer, kept school at Tiverton, in the Colony of Rhode 
Island, and while he was there, wrote to his Father for some goods, to be directed to 
DAVID STAFFORD in said Tiverton. This is’ to certify the said RICHARD 
GROVES who has since left Tiverton, that I the aforesaid DAVID STAFFORD, on 
the 11th day of January instant, received a box of goods for the said GROVES. 

Tiverton, Jan. 13, 1770. DAVID STAFFORD. 

N. B.—Said Groves is onpperes to be in Boston, and referred us to Capt. Jacobs 
of the Deal Castle for his character.” 

The above advertisement is copied from No. 169, of the Boston Chronicle of Feb. 
5 to 8, 1770. Spelling, capitals and punctuation are intended to be exactly followed. 
It may be a key which some Groves or Srarrorp will hereafter be able to use. 

8. G. D. 

Preservation oF Booxs.—To prevent mildew on books, lightly wash the backs 
and covers with the spirits of wine, using as a brush the feather of a goose quill. 
Ordinarily one application will suffice for years. 


Cuerrver.—Boston, Mar. 15, 1770.—Last week died at Charlestown, the Hon. 
Ezekiel Cheever, Esq., in the 78th year of his age; formerly a Rep. in the General 
Court for that town, and many years a member of his Maj’s Council for this Province. 
Boston Chronicle, iii. 87, ¢. 1. 

Cottxce Prestpents.—President Day, recently deceased, was president of Yale 
College 29 years ; Dr. Holyoke was president of Harvard 32 years; Dr. Wheelock 
was president of Dartmouth 36 years; Dr. Lord of the same institution was in office 
36 years ; Dr. Hopkins of Williams has held his present position 31 years. 
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Satz or Rare Cors.—A sale of coins recently took place in New York. Some 
specimens brought high prices. Among these werea Franklin medal ($27), a Polish 
Lafayette medal ($15), a medal commemorative of the abolition of the slave-trade 
by Great Britain ($25), and several Washington medals, at prices ranging from $5 
to $160. The last mentioned price was paid for a unique copper piece, bering the 
bust of Washington. A Washington half dollar brought $160, and several Wash- 
ington cents sold from $16 to $100 each. A Washington Masonic medal (bronze) 
of 1797 sold for $27.50; a 1795 medal (ogee bronzed) brought $92.50 ; one military 
medal $48, and another $65. The following were the highest prices paid for 
Mexican dollars:—For a plate dollar, $10.56; two Iturbides (1822), $5.40 and 
$9.50 ; a Republican dollar of 1824, $10; another, $5 ; a pattern dollar (1827) , $16.50. 


Crvit OccuPpaTION OF THE GRADUATES OF West-Pornt.—General Cullom, in his 
*¢ Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates of the United-States —y 
Academy at West-Point, gives a list of the positions which the graduates have filled, 
which is a most honorable record, showing that the benefit derived from the educa- 
tion imparted at this institution is not confined exclusively to mili services, 
Among the graduates there have been three members of the Cabinet of the United- 
States ; five Ministers from the United-States to foreign courts ; twelve members of 
the United-States Senate or House of Representatives ; five mayors of cities ; twenty- 
six presidents of universities and colleges; thirty-five presidents of railroads ; one 
hundred and fifty-five civil engineers ; ten Judges ; one hundred and nineteen attor- 
neys and commeions at law ; one bishop ; fifteen clergymen ; seventy-eight merchants; 
one hundred and one planters and farmers ; fifteen Sites: and seventy-five authors ; 
not to speak of artists, architects, surveyors, &c. 


Tue Parerssor tHE Duke or Wetiincton.—The London Atheneum understands 
that the present Duke of Wellington is printing the whole body of his illustrious 
father’s papers ; for safety, not for publication. The ‘‘ Dispatches ’’ given to the world 
in general are founded on these printed documents. e Duke’s plan is to put 
everything into the custody of type; and then to strike out such passages as affect 
living persons too closely, or such as it might be indiscreet to make public. Three 
copies only of the original impression are taken ; one copy for preservation at Apsley 
House, a second at Strathfieldsaye, and a third at his Grace’s bankers. The Duke 
a to depositing one of these originals in either a public office or the British 

useum. / 


Boston Directory ror 1868.—The most numerous names in the directory, in 
round numbers, are these :—Brown 800, Clark 400, Davis over 400, Jones about 350, 
Johnson 400, Kelly 400, Murphy over 400, Robinson 300, Smith 1000, Sullivan over 
500, Williams 350, &c. Of the 69 John Smiths, half have a second initial. In this 
connection we might say that New-York has 1760 Smiths, of whom 160 are Johns. 

Boston contains 126 places of worship, divided thus :—Baptist 16, Congregational 
16, Unitarian 21, Episcopal 14, Methodist 17, Presbyterian 6, Catholic 16, Univer- 
salist 6, miscellaneous 14. The publications in Boston, daily, weekly, monthly and 
quarterly, number 141. In New York there are but 207 publications. 


Donations To Harvarp.—Dr. John Jeffries and his son Dr. Benjamin Joy Jef- 
fries, graduates of Harvard in 1815 and 1854, have recently given to the college 
library, besides a large number of —— more than 600 volumes, chiefly on 
medicine and surgery The collections, begun by the distinguished physician and 
aeronaut, John Jeffries, who gradua 1763, contain important materials for illus- 
trating the progress of medical science for more than a century. As the entire in- 
come from the library funds of the college is not enough to ay for the periodicals 
and serials and the binding of them, such a collection of a is very welcome. Dr. 
> J. Jeffries has been a frequent contributor to the library for several years.— 

vertiser. 


Tue Sratistics oF Metnopism—in this country are stupendous. During the past 
year over $800,000 were raised for missionary purposes, and the centenary collection 
amounted to nearly eight millions of dollars, while the number of houses of worship 
erected averaged more than two for every week-day. 


Tue Duke or NortuumBeRLAND—who died on the 21st August, 1868, was known 
as follows: The Right Hon. George Percy, tifth Duke and Earl of Northumberland, 
Earl of Beverly, County York, Earl and Baron Percy, Baron Lucy, Baron Poynin 
Fitz-Payne, Bryah, Latimer, Warkworth, and Lovaineof Alnwick, Northumberland, 
in the peerage of Great Britain, and a baronet. 
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Dovstz Tittzs ror Pustic Men—were common one hundred years ago. Thus on 
one of the stones at the southwest corner at Brattle-Square Church is the inscription : 
Hon! John Hancock, Esq", 

July 27th, 1772. 
Hancock gave one thousand pounds towards the erection of the church, besides a 
bell and the pulpit. 
Tue rirst Curme or Betts 1x America—was presented to Christ Church, Salem 


street, Boston, one hundred and twenty-three years ago. The bells exist in good 
state of preservation. The inscription upon the third tenor reads—* We are the first 


.ting of bells cast for the British Empire in North America A. R. 1744. 


Dr. Constantine Smrontpes—the notorious forger of spurious antique MSS. in 
Syriac, Coptic, Greek, &c., has died of leprosy, at Alexandria. 


a Greene Hatieck—was a descendant. of John Eliot, the Apostle of the 
; ns. 


Dears or a Scutpror.—Miss Joanna Quiner, the self-taught lady sculptor, died 
in Lynn on the 20th inst. at the residence of her sister. She was a native, and 
usually a resident, of Beverly, where she modelled the busts of the elder Robert 
Rantoul, William H. Lovett, ates Hon. Albert Thorndike, Rev. Mrs. Hanaford, 
Fitch Poole, Esq., of Danvers, and others. 

Miss Quiner was born on the 27th of August, 1796—and was, consequently, 
seventy-two when she died. She was visiting in Dr. Bass’s family at the Boston 


~ Athenzeum in 1843, when she was about forty-seven years old, and there saw Clever- 


r modelling in clay. A daughter of Daniel Webster and another young lady were 
urnished with clay by Cleverger, that they might attempt modelling. On viewing 
their measure of success, Miss Quiner declared that she could do better. She, also, 
was furnished with clay, and at once produced a good likeness of Mr. Bass. The 
North-American Review of that year refers to Miss Quiner, in speaking of ‘‘ Stone’s 
History of Beverly :” 

‘* One omission we notice with surprise. In a town more remarkable for the sober 

good sense and unostentatious manners of its inhabitants than for their taste in the 
ine arts, the discovery of an undoubted genius is a remarkable event, and deservi 

of record. Miss Quiner of Beverly, with proper patronage and advantages, woul 

take no mean rank among American artists. Without instruction or cultivation of 

any sort, her talent for modelling in clay has already attracted much notice.’’ 

A biographical sketch of this sculptor will probably appear in some periodical 
of her native county—the Beverly Citizen, or the magazine of the ‘‘ Essex Institute.’” 
Her portrait, painted by Frothingham, has been presented by her to the Beverly 
Public Library, and will soon be placed upon the walls.—Journal, Sept., 1868. 


J. Biacxsurn, Parnter.—I have met at Portsmouth, N. H., with good portraits 
marked ‘‘ J. Blackburne, Pinxit, 1760.” Is there any information to be had of 
him? Joun Wentwortu, Chicago, Ill. 


ParrtaRcHaL CLAPBOARDS AND SHINGLES.—There are houses in Concord, N. H., 
clapboarded seventy years ago, which are still as tight as a drum and warmer t 
many modern dwellicge e nails used were wrought, one by one, on an anvil.— 
Boston Traveller. 

We know a house, near the river, that was shingled eighty-five years ago this 
summer, and though the northeast storms have beaten on it all that time, and in 

of those storms spray from the river has dashed upon it, still the shingles are 
and likely to last for fifty years to come. It is as tight to-day as though the 
shingles had been put on within one month.—Newburyport Herald, 


On the 12th of June, 1688, Thomas Drake, of Weymouth, and Millison his wife, in 
consideration of Eighty Pounds sold to “ Ralph Pain, of Rhode Island, one half of the 
19th lot or share in Freetown.” Any person who can inform from what part or town 
in Rhode Island said Pain came, will confer a favor by communicating the fact to the 
subscriber at Freetown, Mass. EBENEZER W. PErRce. 


Rezev—Ricumonp. (Answer in part to the query of T. 8., ante vol. xxii., p. 465.) 
William Reed, of Taunton, married Mary Richmond, June 8, 1721. His son William 
removed to Rochester, Mass., about 1744, and died eee to 1780. He had children, 
William, Abigail, Margaret and Lydia, pGAk H. Rzep, Taunton, Mass, 
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Dr. Samvet Law anv nIs Wire.—The New-England Weekly Journal for May 8, 
1727, contains the following : 

“ Groton (in Connecticut) April 30. Last Night Dr. Samuel Law (Aged about 47) 
who had lived here for some time, but had his birth at Concord, and Married a Daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Mr. Michael Wigglesworth of Malden Deceas’d, not being very well, 
made up two Pills of Physick, which he had just receiv’d from Boston, tor himself; 
and gave two of the same to a Woman in the House (who was likewise Indisposed) 
they both went to their Beds as usual; the Woman waking before Morning and find- 
ing her self very Sick, went up to Dr. Law to ask his Advice what to do, but found 
him gasping for Breath, and he dy’d in a few Minutes; and the Woman her selfe is 
like to dye also.” 

Dr. Samuel Law was a son of John Law, of Concord, Mass., and was born in that 
town May 28, 1680. He is mentioned by the late Miss Caulkins in her History of 
Norwich, Ct. (2d ed. p. 634), as a transient resident of Norwich, 1718-20. He was 
fined for profane swearing, May 6, 1721. (Ibid. p. 278.) 

His wife Martha, daughter of Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, was born at Malden, 
Mass., Dec. 21, 1683. She is mentioned in her father’s will, April 12, 1705, among his 
married daughters, but neither the Christian name nor surname of her husband is there 
given. In the will of her step-mother, Mrs, Sybil Wigglesworth, March 31, 1708, she 
is called «* Martha Wheeler.” After a bequest of 10 shillings, this clause is added: 
“To her son I have already given a silver spoon.” 

Dr. Samuel Law had two children, by his wife Martha, recorded at Stonington, Ct., 
namely, Wigglesworth, born Feb. 1, 1716-17; and Martha, born Nov. 27, 1719, died 
March 12, 1719-20. Mr. Trumbull, of Hartford, who has furnished the above extracts 
from the Stonington records, writes thus of Dr. Law: ‘ He was not, I think, a settled 
inhabitant; as I do not find his name in any list of inhabitants made about that time. 
I have somewhere a deposition made by him about 1718, respecting the accidental 
death by drowning of a young woman of Stonington.” Miss Caulkins wrote me, not 
long before her death, that she found among her papers, with a copy of the above ex- 
tract from the Stonington records, this entry: ‘ Martha wife of Dr. Samuel Law died 
the same year 1720;” but she could not give her authority with certainty. 

Can any reader of the Register furnish me with any particulars concerning the first 
husband of Martha Wigglesworth, or any other facts concerning her last husband, Dr. 
Law? Iam also desirous of obtaining information, of any kind, relative to her de- 
scendants. J. W. Dean. 


Anproscoccin—Saco. Mr. Vetromile, in his History of “The Abnakis,” 1866, 
says, p. 24, that ‘* Androscoggin means Andros coming. Andros is the name of a gov- 
ernor of Maine; coggin is an Indian word, and it means coming. Andros, or a family 
of that name, must have settled near that river. The same river is also called Ammas- 
coggin, and means fish coming in the spring.” He says of Saco, “ Its original name was 
Almnchicoit, corrupted in Chacoit, and afterwards in Saco. It means the land of the 
little dog. The river took its name from the Sagamore of the tribe of that name, who 
was also called Almnchicois or Almnchiquois, residing on the Saco river.” No authori- 
ties are cited, and it is doubted if any can be. 1818, 


Tuompson, CocswEtt, Harnes.— William Thompson, born about 1649, son of Doctor 
Samuel Thompson of ** Old England,” was nephew to Mr. and Mrs. John Cogswell, sen- 
ior, with whom he lived about sixteen years in boyhood and youth at Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts. He visited “ Old England” in the winter of 1676-7, where and when his 
father was still living, and did well remember his uncle and aunt Cogswell’s “ parlour table 
in Old England” up to the time of their departure for New-England in 1635. Un- 
happily young William Thompson omits to name what would be of the greatest interest 
for us to know, the town, parish, or place, where his father, Dr. Thompson, and his 
“uncle and aunt Cogswell,” and their families, used to gather around that festive 
‘parlour table in England,” covered with the notable “turkie work carpet.” But if 
we can find in the parish register the record of the marriage of Thompson and Cogswell— 
somewhere about the years 1615 to 1621, we should look for it—and the records of 
Thompson or Cogswell births, then beyond question we shall have taken a long step 
towards the birth-place and home of Samuel Haines himself, for evidently they were all 
of the same neighborhood. 1818. 


Savampscot-Patent.—Will some correspondent favor the Rrcister with a history 
of “ye Patent of Squampscot” in New-Hampshire, its origin, and who and whence 
were “ Nath’l Gardner and Thos. Lake and Partners” —How early was Lake in N. E. 
and what was his early history ? 1818, 
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NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC-GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 


NECROLOGY. 
° [Communicated by Rev. Dorvs CLarkE, D.D., Historiographer.] 


Peasez, Frederick Salmon, late of Albany, New-York, was born at Canaan, Conn., 
May 21, 1804, and died at his residence in the city of his adoption, on the 22d of 
March, 1867,iff the sixty-third year of his age. He was the eldest child of Salmon 
Pease, by his wife, Matilda Huntington, who was a daughter of the late Dr, Thomas 
Huntington, of Canaan, Connecticut. Rev. Calvin Pease, D.D., late President of the 
Vermont University, and Rev. Aaron G. Pease, Superintendent of the State Reform 
School at Waterbury, Vermont, were brothers of Frederick S. Pease. His father, 
who, at the time his oldest child was born, resided in Canaan, afterwards removed to 
Charlotte, Vermont. 

Like many others who have won themselves a name, Frederick had only a common 
school education, but he improved his advantages so well that he laid broad and deep 
a good foundation to build upon, and always delighted in the acquisition of knowledge. 
His early life gave promise of future excellence, which was abundantly realized. The 
amiable and studious youth became a worthy man, a useful and active. member of 
society, bearing his burdens cheerfully, and performing his duties faithfully. 

In 1836, Sept. 10th, he became connected with the Albany Commercial Bank as a 
clerk or accountant, and this relation was continued for more than thirty years, and 
until his failing health warned him that very soon another must stand in his place. 
His resignation was accepted Oct. 31, 1866. Of his fidelity in the discharge of his 
daily duties, it need only be said, he was always at his post, and enjoyed the unlimited 
confidence of the directors and officers, and the esteem of all who knew him. 

For several years his leisure hours were devoted to the task of collecting genealogical 
facts relative to those bearing his family name. These he arranged with much care, 
and gave to the public in the pages of the New-England Historical and Genealogical 
Register, for 1849. To this work his contributions were frequent, and he was among 
the first to recognize the value of the Society under whose auspices it is published. 
His name was enrolled as a corresponding member in 1848. While thus engaged, his 
correspondence was very extensive, and he became well known to very many whom 
he never personally met. Years hence this arduous labor of his will continue to be 
recognized as a work well and worthily done; and will serve to pass his name forward 
to the grateful appreciation of others who may hereafter seek, like him, to rescue facts 
from the oblivion that so speedily gathers around and conceals the things of the past. 

September 18, 1832, he married Miss Julia Lawrence, daughter of William Law- 
rence, Esq., in whom he found not only a loving helpmeet, but a congenial companion, 
sympathizing with his tastes, filling his house with sunshine, and making his home 
the pleasantest place on earth to him. Having no children of his*own, his large heart 
went forth after the young relatives, whom he delighted to take under his care and 
educate and fit for the duties of life. Solitary enjoyment of the good things with which 
God had favored him, was not to his taste. Many will ever bless his memory for the 
affectionate kindness shown them in their early years. His social qualities and kind 
affections secured the strong attachment and ardent friendship of all who knew him 
intimately, and were able to appreciate true dignity of mind and purity of heart. 

The fatal disease which finally released him from earthly cares and trials, first mani- 
fested itself about four and a half years before his death. His long illness was endured 
with almost unexampled patience and gentleness, and thoughtfulness towards others ; 
and his temper was invariably cheerful and hopeful. His Christian courage never 
forsook him, even when it became evident that his days were numbered. He became 
exceedingly weak towards the last, and was unable to see many friends or to converse 
much ; being troubled with shortness of breath, he could only speak a very few words 
atatime. During the whole course of his illness, he was deeply sensible and appre- 
ciative of all kindness shown him by his many friends, and especially of the untiring 
devotion of his beloved wife, who never left him, and who omitted nothing in her care 
which could soothe or relieve the suffering invalid. A friend who was admitted to his 
room a day or two before his death, and when he was scarcely able to articulate a 
whole sentence, asked him if any doubts troubled his mind; he instantly replied, 
‘‘ Not a doubt, not a doubt.” He could say no more, for breath failed him. His mind 
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was perfectly clear to the last, and he himself arranged all his worldly affairs with his 
accustomed calmness and precision. 
Thus lived and died Frederick S. Pease, followed by kind, affectionate, and grateful 
memories, 
“Sure the last end 
Of the good man is peace. How calm his exit! 
Night dews fall not more calmly on the ground, 
Nor weary, worn-out winds expire so soft.” *. 
Sewatt, Rev. Samuel, Burlington, Mass. The Rev. Samuel Sewall was born in 
Marblehead, Mass., June Ist, 1785, and died at Burlington, Feb. 18th, 1868, in the 
83d year of his age. Mr. Sewall descended from a very honorable try. He was 
the eldest son and the first child of the Honorable Samuel Sewall, LL.D., who, for 
several years, was one of the Justices of the Supreme Judicial Court of this common- 


wealth, and upon the death of Chief Justice Parsons was appointed Chief Justice of ° 


that Court. Chief Justice Sewall was the grandson of the Rev. Dr. Joseph Sewall, 
who for more than fifty years was pastor of the Old South Church in Boston. The 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Sewall was the son of Hon. Samuel Sewall, who was born in Bishop 
Stoke, Hants, Eng., March 28, 1652, and died in Boston, Jan, 1, 1729-30, in the 78th 
rose of his age. He also, for several years, was Chief Justice of this commonwealth, 

his Chief Justice Sewall was the son of Henry Sewall, who was born in England, 
removed to this country, and was one of the earliest settlers of Newbury, Mass. The 
number of Judges, whom the family of Henry Sewall of Newbury, in its several 
branches, has furnished to the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and the number of 
years they have occupied a seat on that bench, are probably without a parallel in any 
other family in this country. Samuel, the e/dest son of Henry, was appointed a Judge 
of that Court at the time of its creation in 1692, Chief Justice in 1718, and resigned in 
1728; and Samuel, great-grandson of Samuel, was appointed Judge in 1800, and Chief 
Justice in 1814, the year of his death. Of the descendants of John Sewall, the second 
son of Henry, David, a grandson of John, was appointed Judge in 1777, and resigned 
in 1790. Of the descendants of Stephen Sewall, the ¢hird son of Henry, Stephen the 
son of Stephen was appointed Judge in 1739, Chief Justice in 1752, and died in 1760. 
Thus, it appears, that since the establishment of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts 
in 1692, a place among its Judges has been held 84 years, collectively, by four of the 
descendants of the patriarch of Newbury, and that the office of Chief Justice has been 
held by three of them collectively for the term of 18 years. 

The Rev. Samuel Sewall, the subject of the present sketch, graduated at Cambridge 
in the class of 1804. That class numbered 61, and all but five of them have deceased. 
Mr. Sewall studied Divinity at Cambridge, was ordained Deacon in the Episcopal 
Church at New-York, and officiated in that church about one year. He finally re- 
nounced his connection with that church, and was ordained pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Burlington, Mass., April 13th, 1814. Dr. Henry Ware, Senior, 
preached the sermon; Rev. Dr, Holmes, of Cambridge, made the ordaining prayer, 
and Rev. President Kirkland gave the charge to the pastor. That was just previous to 
the separation of the Trinitarian ministers and churches in this commonwealth from 
the Unitarian ; and it may be proper to mention a fact, which occurred at Mr, Sewall’s 
ordination, as it illustrates the manners and customs of that day. Thecouncil adopted 
the rule, that, in the examination of the candidate, each member of the council might 
ask the candidate three questions, provided they were approved by the council. The 
Rev. Samuel Stearns, of Bedford, who was one of the few Orthodox members of the 
council, inquired if he might ask the candidate this question: ‘‘Do you believe that 
the punishment of the wicked in the future world will continue as long as the happi- 
ness of the righteous?’”” And the council decided, that it was a question which was 
not proper to be put! Mr. Sewall left the Episcopal Church because he could not 
adhere to the Thirty Nine Articles, and when he was ordained at Burlington his theo- 
logical views were indefinite and undetermined, but during the latter half of his minis- 
try he became decidedly evangelical, and he always had a large share of that charity 
for others which ‘* hopeth all things.” 

It is an interesting fact, that Mr. Sewall lived and died in the parsonage which had 
been occupied as such by his two predecessors, the Rev, Thomas Jones and the Rev. 
John Marrett, and the entire ministry of these three men covered a period of more than 
107 years. Itis another interesting fact, that Mr. Marrett married the daughter of his pre- 
decessor, Mr, Jones, and that Mr. Sewall married the daughter of his predecessor, Mr. 
Marrett. Another coincidence of interest is, that Mr, Marrett died on the same month 
and the same day of the month as Father Sewall, namely, Feb. 18th, 1813. 

Mr. Sewall was pastor of the church in Burlington twenty-eight years. He was 
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dismissed from his pastoral charge in 1842. Since that time he supplied the church 
in North Woburn six years. He preached his last sermon in Carlisle, Aug. 11th, 1867, 
and performed his last public service Dec. 19th, 1867, at the ordination of his successor 
in Burlington, Rev. Mr. Hudson, when he offered the ordaining prayer. 

Mrs. Sewall died about eight years before her husband. ‘Chey had three children, a 
son and two daughters. The son, Samuel Sewall, and one of the daughters are married ; 
and the son has two children, a son and a daughter. 

Father Sewall, as he has for many years been deferentially called, was a gentleman 
of the old school, of affable and accomplished manners, and was one of the few remain- 
ing links which connected the active habits of the present generation with the quiet 
habits of the past. He was a man of great conscientiousness, and of remarkably 
consistent deportment.. He was distinguished as a scholar, especially in the ecclesi- 
astical history of New-England, and his judgment upon any point in the polity of the 
Congregational churches was entitled to great respect. He prepared and published in 
the American Quarterly Register for 1839, 1840, and 1841, several articles relating to the 
ministers and churches in the county of Middlesex, which indicate great breadth of 
research and accuracy of statement. 

But the most elaborate literary work of his life is a «« History of Woburn,” which he 
lived to complete, but did not live to see published. This work has recently been given 
to the public; it will long remain a monument of indefatigable labor, and may be 
depended on for its correctness. (See vol. xx11. p, 483, ante.) 

Mr. Sewall was one of the earliest members of this Society, having been elected 
June 12th, 1845. 


Noyes, Rev. George Rappall, D.D., of Cambridge, Mass., an honorary member of this 
society, died in that city, June 3, 1868, aged 70. His earliest ancestor, of which I have 
been able to obtain any authentic account, was William Noyes, who was a clergyman 
of West Chaldington, Wiltshire, England, in 1602. Nathaniel Noyes, son of William, 
was his successor in the ministry at West Chaldington, and married a sister of Robert 
Parker. Nicholas Noyes, a brother of Nathaniel, was born in 1614, removed to this 
country, and settled in Newbury, Mass., 1635, and married Mary Cutting, of Newbury, 
about 1640. Mather’s Magnalia, Book iii. ch. 25, contains some notices of his family. 
Cutting Noyes, son of Nicholas, was born Sept. 23, 1649; married Elizabeth Knight 
in 1674; and died Oct. 25, 1734. Cutting Noyes, Jr., was born Jan. 2, 1677, and 
married Elizabeth Toppan, Jan. 8, 1702. Jacob Noyes, son of Cutting, Jr., was born 
in 1704; married Jane Titcomb, Nov. 2, 1726; and died Nov. 11, 1786. Joseph Noyes, 
son of Jacob, was born July 4, 1736; and married Hannah Knapp. His son Nathaniel 
was born Aug. 27,1763; and died May 15, 1847. He married Mary Rappall. George 
Rappall Noyes, the son of Nathaniel and the subject of this notice, was born in New- 
buryport, Mass., March 6, 1798, and married Eliza Wheeler Buttrick, of Framingham, 
Mass., May 8, 1828. Their children are Mary Wheeler; George Dana (H. C. 1851) ; 
Stephen Buttrick (H.C. 1853); Charles (H. C. 1856); John Buttrick (H. C. 1858) ; 
Eliza Lothrop; and Martha Willson ; of whom, Mary and Eliza are not living. 

Prof. Noyes graduated at Harvard College, in the class of 1818, and at the Theologi- 
cal School at Cambridge in 1822. He was tutor in the University from 1825 to 1827. 
In Oct. 1827, he was settled as pastor of the Unitarian church in Brookfield, Mass., 
where he remained till Oct. 1834, when he was installed pastor of a church in Peters- 
ham, Mass. In 1840, he was elected Hancock Professor of Hebrew and Dexter Lec- 
turer on Biblical Literature, in the Theological Department of Harvard College. He 
— on the duties of that office in October of that year, where he remained till his 

ecease. 

Prof. Noyes was distinguished for his literary attainments, more particularly in Bibli- 
cal Hermeneutics. His publications were numerous, and they show him to have been 
a man of remarkable assiduity and perseverance. He had the faculty of warmly attach- 
ing his pupils to him, and commanded, in an unusual degree, their respect, by the 
extent of his learning and the firmness of his convictions of what he held to be truth. 


The following is a list of his principal publications :— 


An amended version of the Book of Job, with an Introduction, and notes chiefly explanatory: 
Cambridge. Hillard & Brown. 1827. pp. 116. 

A second edition of the same, with corrections and additions (under the title of “A new 
Translation of the Book of Job”). Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1838. pp. XxxV. 212. 

A third and revised edition, issued by the same publishers, 1861. 

An edition of Job was also issued by the American Unitarian Association, in 1861 (with 
Ecclesiastes and Canticles), carefully revised, and with additional notes. 

A new Translation of the Book of Psalms, with an Introduction. Boston: Gray & Bowen, 
1831. pp. xviii. 232. 

A second edition of the same. James Munroe.& Co, 1846. pp. 367, 
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A third edition of the same (with Proverbs). American Unitarian Association. 1867. 

A new Translation of the Hebrew Prophets, arranged in chronological order. The first volume, 
containing Joel, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah and Micah, was published in Boston, in 1833, by Charles 
Bowen, pp. 288. The second and third volumes, the former of 293 pages, containing Nahum, 
Zephaniah, Habakkuk, Obadiah, Jeremiah and Lamentations ; and the latter (pp. 295), containing 
Ezekiel, Daniel, Haggai, Zechariah, Jonah and Malachi, appeared from the press of James Mun- 
roe & Co., Boston, in 1837. 

A second edition of the same, with corrections and onion, te the same publishers, 1843. 

A third edition of the same, in two volumes, with 2 new introduction of xci. pages, was pub- 
lished by the Unitarian Association in 1866. 

A new Translation of the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and the Canticles, with Introductions and 
Notes, chiefly onary. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1846. pe. 290. 

An edition of the Proverbs was published with the Psalms, by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, in 1867; and of Ecclesiastes and Canticles, with Job, in the same year. 

A collection of “‘ Theological Essays ” (thirty in number, ap | from distinguished scholars of 
England), with an Introduction, by Dr. Noyes, pp. xvii., was published by the American Unita- 
rian Association in 1856. 

Besides these volumes, he was the author of numerous articles in the Christian 
Examiner. Among those which more Sr attracted the attention of interpreters 
of the Scriptures, by their learning and ability, may be mentioned the following :— 

A review of Hengstenberg’s Christology of the Old-Testament, and Commentaries upon the 
Prophecies relating to the Messiah.—Christian Examiner, July, 1834, vol. xvi., p. 321. 

hether the Deity of the Messiah be a doctrine of the Old-Testament.—Christian Examiner, 
Jan., 1836, vol. xix., p. 273. 

The meaning of the title « Angel of Jehovah,” as used in Scripture, being in continuation of 
the article on the Deity of the Messiah not a doctrine of the Old-Testament.—Christian Exam- 
tner, May, 1836, vol. xx., p. 207. 

The “ Angel of Jehovah,” mentioned in the Old-Testament, not identical with the Messiah, 
being the conclusion of the article on the Deity of the Messiah not a doctrine of the Old-Testa- 
ment. Christian Examiner, July, 1836, vol. xx., pp. 329. 

The Dudleian Lecture at Harvard University, on the “ Validity of Congregational Ordination,” 
was delivered by Dr. Noyes in 1838.—Christian Examiner, Nov., 1838. 

“Causes of the Decline of Interest in Critical Theology.” An address before the Cambridge 
Theological School, July 16th, 1847.—Christian Examiner, Nov., 1847. 

The Apocalypse analyzed and explained.—Christian Examiner, May, 1860. 

Tracts issued by the American Unitarian Association, with the following titles :— 

The Gospel exhibited in a Unitarian Minister’s preaching. 

Explanation of Isaiah ix. 6, and John ii. 

Doctrine of Retribution. . 

Jesus Christ the Chief Corner Stone. 

Remarks on the Book of Job. 

A new translation of the New-Testament was published in August, 1868. 


Dr. Noyes was elected a member of this Society November 9, 1861. 


Aten, Rev. William, D.D., an honorary member of this society, died at North- 
ampton, Mass., July 16, 1868, aged 84 years and 6 months. He was the ninth of 
twelve children of the Rev. Thomas Allen, the first pastor of the Congregational Church 
in Pittsfield, Mass., and was born in that town, Jan. 2, 1784. Rev. Thomas Allen 
was a native of Northampton, graduated at Harvard College in 1762, and was pastor 
of the church in Pittsfield, Mass., from April 18, 1764, to Feb. 11, 1810, when he died, 
aged 67 years. He was distinguished for energy of character and patriotism in the 
revolutionary war, in which he served as chaplain. Dr. Allen’s mother was Elizabeth 
Lee, a daughter of the Rev. Jonathan Lee, the first minister of Salisbury, Conn., 
who was a descendant, in the fifth generation, of Gov. Bradford of Plymouth. She 
died March 31, 1830, aged 82 years. Her descent from Gov. Bradford was as follows: 
1. His son, Major William Bradford. 2. Alice Bradford, married in 1674, Rev. Wm. 
Adams, of Dedham, 3. Abiel Adams, married Rev. Joseph Metcalf, of Falmouth. 
4. Elizabeth Metcalf, married Rev. Jonathan Lee. Dr. Allen graduated at Harvard 
College in the class of 1812, which contained a large number of men who afterwards 
became distinguished in public life. Only three of that class now survive. Fora year 
after his graduation, he taught a school in Brookline, Mass., and studied theology un- 
der the direction of Rev. (afterwards Dr.) John Pierce, the distinguished genealogist, 
and was licensed to preach by the Berkshire Association in 1804.. From 1805 to 1810, 
he was connected with Harvard College as assistant librarian, and as regent. He was 
the successor, in the latter office, of the Rev. William Ellery Channing, D.D. It was 
during this period that he prepared and published the first edition of his Biographical 
Dictionary ; a work which has since been much enlarged and improved, and is justly 
regarded, on both sides of the Atlantic, as an invaluable contribution to American 
literature. Three editions of this work have been published. The first contained 
notices of 700 distinguished Americans, and the list of about 7000. 

In October, 1810, he was ordained Pastor of the First Church in Pittsfield, as the 
successor of his father, who had died the same year. In 1812, he married Maria Malle- 
ville, the only daughter of President Wheelock, of Dartmouth College. In 1816, when 
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Dartmouth College was changed by the legislature of New-Hampshire, under political 
influences, into a University, Dr. Allen was appointed to the Presidency, as successor 
to his father-in-law, Dr. Wheelock. This office he held for three years, when the 
Supreme Court of the United States rendered a decision which annihilated the Univer- 
sity itself, and with it, of course, the office of President. In May, 1820, Dr. Allen was 
chosen President of Bowdoin College, as successor of the eminent Dr. Appleton. His 
relations to Bowdoin College were not always of the most pleasant character. The leg- 
islature of Maine passed several acts which virtually deprived him of his official con- 
nexion with the College for about two years; but the Supreme Court restored him to 
his place, and he continued to discharge the duties of that office, with all fidelity, till, in 
1839, he resigned the Presidential chair. He then removed to Northampton, and made 
it the place of his residence till his decease. 

Dr. Allen was actively interested in the leading benevolent enterprises of the day, 
especially in the cause of Foreign Missions. He was a corporate member of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and, at the time of his death, 
he was the senior member of: that body. He was an earnest advocate of peace, and 
represented the American Peace Society, at the international peace congress which was 
held at Paris in 1849. He was warmly interested in the cause of human freedom, and 
devoutly rejoiced at the overthrow of American slavery. He was a careful observer of 
public affairs and political parties. For the last ten years of his life he had a constant 
struggle with disease, which was doubtless induced by excessive mental labor. Though 
living in expectation of sudden death, he was sustained and animated by a serene and 
steadfast faith in the atoning blood of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. That was 
his only and all-sufficient hope of salvation. 

Dr. Allen was a gentleman of the old school ; somewhat tall and massively built, and 
would be noticed in any company, asa man of unusual dignity of manners. 

Dr. Allen’s first wife died at Brunswick, Me., in 1828, aged 40 years. His second 
wife was Miss Sarah J. Breed, daughter of John Breed, Esq., of Norwich, Conn. She 
died in 1848. He had eight children, all by his first marriage, seven of whom still 
survive; namely, two sons, Rev. J. Wheelock Allen, of Brandon, Wisconsin, and 
William Allen, Esq., of Northampton ; also five daughters, cne of whom is the wife of 
Rev. Henry B. Smith, D.D., Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, 
another the wife of Rev. Erastus Hopkins, of Northampton, and another the wife of 
Rev. Charles Hammond, Principal of Monson Academy. 

A Discourse, commemorative of the history of Dr. Allen, was delivered in the First 
Congregational Church in Northampton, July 26th, 1868, by the Rev. Dr. Sprague, of 
Albany, N. Y., which has been published. 

The following is a list of Dr. Allen’s publications: 

Adventure in Vermont, or the Story of Mr. Anderson: A Religious Tract, 1808 
American Biographical and Historical Dictionary, three editions, 1809 
Account of the Separation in the Church of Pittsfield, 1809 
Election Sermon, Massachusetts, 1813 
A Sermon on the Death of Fanny L. Fleury, wife of Thomas Melville, Jr. 1814 
A Sermon before two Charitable Societies in Williamstown, 1815 
A Farewell Sermon at Pittsfield, 1817 
Election Sermon, New-Hampshire, 1818 
A Sermon at the Ordination of the Rev. Asa Cummings, North Yarmouth, 1821 
A Sermon before the Maine Missionary Society, 1822 
A Sermon at the Funeral of the Rev. Samuel Eaton, Harpswell, 1822 
A Sermon at the Ordination of the Rev. Jacob C. Goss, Topsham, 
Value of the Bible: a Discourse before the Bible Society of Maine, 
Junius Unmasked, i : 
A Lecture in the Chapel of Bowdoin College on the Doctrine of Universal Salvation, 
An Address on the Death of Nathan Smith, M.D. 
Ordination by Elders Vindicated: Dudleian Lecture at Harvard University, 
Inaugural Address delivered in 1820, and Ten Annual Addresses to the Senior Classes 
at Bowdoin College, and the Dudleian Lecture annexed, 
A Sermon at the Installation of the Rev. Seneca White, Wiscasset, 1 
Freedom only by the Gospel: A Sermon at New York, before the Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, ‘ 
Congress of Nations: an Address before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Bowdoin 
College (published in the Quarterly Observer), 1 é 
Defensive War Vindicated in Controversy with Mr. Grimké (published in the Calu- 
met) 
- Psalms and Hlymns, 
Designation of Time in Daniel and John, with Remarks on Professor Stuart (pub- 
lished in the American Biblical Repository), 
Christ Crucified: A Sermon at the Installation of his Son, Rev. John Wheelock 
Allen, at Wayland, Mass. 1 
A Poem at the Berkshire Jubilee, held at Pittsfield, 
Report on Popery, accepted by the General Association of Massachusetts, 


Dr. Allen was elected an honorary member of this Society, April 11, 1855. 
Vou, XXIII. 19 
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Surrx, Gen. William Rudolph, of Wisconsin, was elected a corresponding mem- 
ber of this Society March 16, 1855. He wes born at “The Trappe,”? Montgomery 
County, Penn., August 31, 1787, and died at Quincy, Ill, August 22, 1868, aged 
very nearly 81 years. He descended from very respectable ancestry. His grand- 
father was the Rev. William Smith, D.D., who emigrated to this country in 1750, 
He was born in Scotland in 1726, was educated for the ministry of the Church of 
England, received the degree of D.D. from the University of Oxford, and came to 
America under the auspices of the Archbishop of Canterbury, to promote the propaga- 
tion of the gospel. He settled first in New-York, and afterwards in Pennsylvania, 
where, in 1758, he married Rebecca Moore, one of the daughters of Col. William Moore, 
of Moore Hall, Chester County, Penn. Dr. Smith had several sons and daughters, 
His oldest son, William Moore Smith, the father of Gen. Smith, was born June 1, 1759. 
He married Anne Rudolph in 1786. She was of Swedish extraction. He was a law- 
yer by profession. In the latter part of his life he was appointed General Agent for 
Claimants under the provisions of the 6th Article of Jay’s Treaty of 1794, and visited 
England in 1803 in the execution of the duties of that office. His eldest son, William 
Rudolph Smith, accompanied him as his private secretary. 

In 1809, William Rudolph Smith married Eliza Anthony, of the Rhode Island family 
of that name. She died in 1821. He also married in 1823, Mary Campbell Vandyke, 
of the Delaware Vandyke family, and niece of Thomas Jefferson Campbell, member of 
Congress from Tennessee, and clerk of the House of Representatives. Gen. Smith has 
held many offices, civil and milita: 

Gen. Smith from 1809 to 1829 represented his County and District in the House of 
Representatives and Senate of Pennsylvania—and held military offices, from Lieut. to 
Brig. General. 

In 1830, removed to Bedford County, Penn., and in 1836 was an Elector for Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the U. S. for that State. 

In 1837 was appointed to make a treaty with the Chippewa Indians, associated with 
Gov. Henry Dodge, resulting in the purchase of territory, embracing the larger part of 
Minnesota. 

In 1838, removed to Mineral Point, Wis. Elected Adjutant General, and served 
until 1852. In 1846 was Clerk of Legislative Council, and same year a member of the 
1st Constitutional Convention. 

In 1849 and 1850, was Secretary of Senate; 1854, elected Attorney General, and 
served 1855 and 1856. 

President of State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 1854-1860. 

He was active and prominent in the masonic organization, and held the most im- 
portant positions. 

Gen. Smith was a gentleman of the old school, always wore his hair in a queue, and 
was one of those men who every where command respect. He often said that he had 
frequently seen Gen. Washington in Philadelphia. He had eight children living in 
1855, but the particulars of their histories I have not been able to obtain. * 


STAPLES, Hon. William Read. The Hon. William Read Staples, of Providence, R.I., 
died in that city, Oct. 19th, 1868, aged 70 years. He was born’ in Providence, Oct. 
10th, 1798. The family removed to Providence from Sudbury, Mass, In the fifteenth 
year of his age, he entered Brown University, and graduated in 1817. Among the more 
distinguished members of his class may be mentioned the Hon. William Greene, the 
Hon. Charles Jackson, the Rev. Dr. Henry Jackson, and the Rev. Elipha White. He 
studied law with the Hon. Nathaniel Searle, and was admitted to the Bar, Sept. 21, 
1819. In November, 1821, he married Rebecca M. Power, eldest daughter of Nicholas 
and Anna (Marsh) Power, by whom he had two children, both of whom died young. 
His wife died Sept. 14, 1825. In October, 1826, he married his second cousin, Eveline, 
the only daughter of Levi and Susan (Howe) Eaton, of Framingham, Mass., by whom 
he had eleven children. His wife and six children survive him. The names of his 
now living children are Henry, Rebecca, who married the Rev. Edward L. Drown, of 
New-Haven, Conn., William, Samuel, Levi and Charles. 

In June, 1835, Mr. Staples was elected Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Rhode-Island, and in November, 1854, he was appointed Chief Justice of that Court. 
On account of ill health he resigned that office March 7, 1856. His objection to capi- 
tal punishment was so strong, that he would not allow himself to be a candidate for the 
office of Chief Justice till the law, requiring such punishment, was repealed. In Janu- 
ary, 1856, he was elected Secretary and Treasurer of the “ Rhode-Island Society for 
the Encouragement of Domestic Industry,” which position he held at the time of his 
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death. In September, 1862, he received from Brown University the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws. 

Judge Staples was quite distinguished as an author. In 1835 he wrote the Second 
Volume of Collections of the Rhode Island Historical Society, entitled “ Simplicity’s 
Defence against Seven Headed Policy. By Samuel Gorton. With notes explanatory of 
the text, and Appendices containing original Documents referred to in the work.” In 
1843, the Fifth Volume of Collections of the Rhode-Island Historical Society, entitled 
« Annals of Providence from its first Settlement to the organization of the City govern- 
ment in June, 1832.” In 1845, **Documentary History of the Destruction of the 
Gaspee, compiled for the Providence Journal.” In 1847, «The Proceedings of the 
First General Assembly for the Incorporation of Providence Plantations, and the code 
of laws adopted by that Assembly in 1647.” In 1869, “A Collection of Forms—every 
man his own conveyancer.” For several of the last years of his life, Judge Staples was 
engaged in writing a History of the State Convention of 1790, and left an unfinished - 
manuscript of nearly four hundred foolscap pages. This work was undertaken in 
response to a resolution of the General Assembly, and it will probably be given to the 

ublic. 
d As an antiquary, Judge Staples has left behind him few if any equals in Rhode- 
Island. His knowledge of the early history of that State was probably greater than 
that of any living man. He was one of the founders of the Rhode-Island Historica 
Society, and for many years he was its Librarian and Secretary. He was a Vice Presi- 
dent of that Society at the time of his death. 

As a jurist, Judge Staples was not, perhaps, so eminent for his legal attainments as 
for his earnest desire to reach the actual truth of the case. He labored for a righteous 
result, rather than for a verdict gained by sharp though legal practice, which settled 
nothing, or decided a case wrongfully. 

In his religious views, he sympathized with those entertained by the Society of 
Friends, and this may account for his opposition to capital punishment. He professed 
a firm, unwavering faith in the Redeemer of the world. 

In his domestic relations, Judge Staples was an example of conjugal tenderness, and 
of paternal anxiety for the highest welfare of his children, 

n his personal appearance, he was one of the marked men of Providence. He was 
tall, slightly bent, always neatly dressed in black, and his pale countenance was quite 
likely to arrest the attention of the most careless passer by. 

At the time of his death, the Bar of Rhode-Island, the Society for the Encouragement 
of Domestic Industry, and the Rhode Island Historical Society, with all which he had 
been intimately connected, adopted resolutions, expressive of their high respect for his 
character, and of the loss they had severally sustained by his departure. 

Judge Staples was elected a corresponding member of this Society, April 10th, 1846. 


Hatt, Dudley, Esq., who was made an honorary member of this Society, Jan. 
14, 1847, died suddenly at Medford, the place of his residence, Nov, 3d, 1868. It 
was the day of the recent general election. Though eighty-eight years of age, he 
appeared at the polls, deposited his vote, turned round and said, *'This is the last 
vote I shall ever throw,” went immediately home, and in thirty minutes after expired. 
Truly, “in the midst of life we are in death.” 

Mr. Hall was born in Medford, Oct. 1, 1788. His father was Benjamin Hall, Jr, 
and was born in Medford, August 9th, 1754. His mother was Lucy Dudley Tutts, 
daughter of Dr. Simeon and Lucy Tufts. His grandfather was Benjamin Hall, and 
was born Jan. 27, 1731. His grandmother was Hepzibah Jones, who was born in 
Concord, Mass., May 6, 1734. Mr. Hall’s great-grandfather was Andrew Hall, who 
was born May 6th, 1698. His great-grandmother was Abigail Walker, who died 
Aug. 26, 1785, aged 88 years. His gr.-gr.-grandfather was John Hall, born Oct. 13th, 
1660. His gr.-gr.-grandmother was Jemima Syll, of (Cambridge, Mass., who died 
Nov. 14, 1720. His gr.-gr.-gr.-grandfather was John Hall, of Concord, Mass., and he 
married Elizabeth Green, of Cambridge, daughter of Percival and Ellen Green. 

John Hall bought lands in Medtord, June 27th, 1675, of Caleb Hobart, for 260 

unds, which he mortgaged back to Mr. Hobart, and the mortgage was redeemed 

fay 2d, 1681. John Hall’s mother was Mary Hall, of Cambridge. She had lands 
given her by that town in 1662, when she united with the church. Mary Hall had 
seven children: John, Susanna, Stephen, William, Mary, Hannah and Lydia. The 
name of her husband I have not been able to ascertain. 

Dudley Hall’s grandmother, on his mother’s side, as has already been stated, was 
Lucy Dudley, wife of Dr. Simeon Tufts, Jr., of Medford, who died Nov. 18th, 1768, 
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Lucy Dudley was the daughter of William Dudley, who was the son of Gov. Joseph 
Dudley, who was the son of Gov. Thomas Dudley. He was also descended from 
Gov. Dudley through his daughter, Mrs, Anne Bradstreet, the first female poet in 
New-England (ante, vol. ix. p. 117). 

Dudley Hall was married to Mary H. Fitch, and had two children, namely, Dudley 
C. Hall, born Sept. 29th, 1818; and Benjamin Hall, born March 9th, 1820, and died 
December 21, 1820. 

Mr. Hall’s 2d wife was Hepsa Jones. They were married March 12, 1821, and their 
children were Hepsa, Frederick Dudley, Lucy Ellen, George Dudley, Turrell Tufts, 
Horace and Lucy. 

By profession, Mr. Hall was a merchant, though he was largely engaged in building 
cotton and woolen mills. He inherited and accumulated a large estate. He was chosen 
to represent the town of Medford in the Legislature, and served from 1813 to 1815, 
At one of those elections he was elected by a unanimous vote. He was a Director of 
the New-England Bank in this city from 1836 to 1860—a period of 24 years. He re- 
marked on the day of his death that he had voted every year for Governor for 68 years, 
and that he had voted at every presidential election since 1806. He was favored 
through his long life with remarkable health, often said that for many years he had 
never had an ache or a pain, and until the last few years of his life he had never had 
occasion to consult a physician. 

He was a man of fine personal appearance, of sound judgment, of genial and benevo- 
lent spirit, a good neighbor and a faithful friend. In his sudden departure, Medford 
has lost a highly valued citizen, and this Society a member who had a very decided 
taste for historical researches. Mr. Hall was a member of the Unitarian Society in 
Medford. 

Mr. Hallinherited from Gov. Thomas Dudley’s family a large number of valuable 
pictures, some of which were painted by the first masters; a large quantity of silver 
bearing the coat of arms of the Dudley family; Gov. Dudley’s cradle, with the date 
upon it, and numerous other ancient relics. He owned a farm in Medford of 100 
acres, which has been held by the fumily for nearly, if not quite, 200 years. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


Boston, Wednesday, January 6, 1869.—The twenty-fourth annual meeting was 
held at the rooms of the society, No. 17 Bromfield street, at three o’clock, P.M., 
the president, the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, in the chair. The record of the last 
meeting was read and approved. 

The Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, the corresponding secretary, reported that letters 
accepting membership, had been received since the last meeting, from the following 

entlemen, namely : the Hon. Wiliiam A. Buckingham, of Norwich, Ct. ; Mr. John 
ffarshall Brown, of Portland, Me. ; the Rev. Pliny H. White, of Coventry, Vt. ; 
Charles H. S. Davis, M.D., of Meriden, Ct. ; George W. Avery, M.D., of New 
Orleans, La.; John H. Wright, M.D., of Boston; George Wm. Bund, Esq., of 
West-Roxbury ; Mr. A. B. Shedd, of Brookline, and Mr. Geo. Lincoln, of Hingham. 

The Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., the historiographer, read biographical sketches of 
three deceased members, namely : Usher Parsons, M.D., of Providence, R.I., a vice- 

resident of the society ; and Messrs. George J. Fiske, of Boston, and George W. 
‘ahnestock, of Philadelphia, life members. 

The librarian reported that during the last month 23 volumes and 24 pamphlets 
had been presented to the society. 

The board of directors nominated thirteen gentlemen as resident members, and 
one as a corresponding member, who were elected. 

In his annual report the corresponding secretary stated that eighty members had 
been added to the society during the past year; seventy-six of whom are resident, 
and four are corresponding members ; fe had received many communications from 
persons desiring information on historical subjects, to all of which replies had been 
sent, in most cases giving the needed information. 

Wm. B. Towne, Esq., the treasurer, reported that the receipts of the contingent 
fund, which embraced the admission fees and annual assessments of members, includ- 
ing a small balance brought from last year’s account, amounted to $925.50; that the 
ordinary expenses of the society had been $854.28, leaving a balance in the treasury, 
from this source, of $71.22 ; that the funds during the same period had been increased 
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$759.40, principally by sums received for life-memberships' and the income of 
investments belonging to permanent funds, and that the cash assets of the society 
now amounted to $6,120.60. ; 

The historiographer reported that seventeen members of the society had died dur- 
ing the year ; necrological sketches of thirteen of them had been read at the meet- 
ings, and three others were prepared. Two of the deceased members were vice-presi- 
dents of the society, and others were gentlemen of distinction in their spheres of life. 
Mr. William B. Trask, late historiographer, had read several biographical sketches of 
deceased members during the year ; that one hundred and twenty-one of those prepar- 
ed by him have been printed in the Register, and fifteen others are partially prepared 
and will probably be printed during the present year, in pursuance of the plan of the 
society to publish biographical notices of all deceased members. 

John H. Sheppard, Esq., the librarian, reported that the whole number of books 
received by gift since the last annual meeting, is 297._ The number purchased dur- 
ing the year is 53. The number of bound books belonging to the society at the 
beginning of this period was 7,657. The whole number in the library at this time is 
8,007 volumes. ‘The number of pamphlets reported January 1, 1868, was 23,732. 
The number received since that period is 1,173. The whole number now in the 
library is 24,905. Several manuscripts, photographs and valuable newspapers have 
been received during the year. - 

Mr. Sheppard made some appropriate remarks on retiring from the office of libra- 
rian, which he had held since 1861, being a period of eight years. He desired to 
express his grateful sense of the kindness he had experienced from the members 
of the society, and of the endearing friendships he had formed, the memory of 
which in the future, wherever his lot might be cast, would be like an oasis in the 
desert of life. 

On motion of Dr. Winslow Lewis, it was 

Resolved,—That the thanks of this society are hereby tendered to John H. She 
pard, Esq., for his faithful services as librarian of this society for a eae of eight 
years, and the assurance of our best wishes for his future health and happiness, and 
we furthermore express our cordial hope, that he will still favor us with his vener- 
able presence and valuable services. 

Resolved,—That in consideration of his valuable services he be invited to use a 
desk in the Library, so long as he may be pleased to do so. 

Mr. William R. Deane, chairman of the committee on ‘* Papers and Essays,’’ 
reported, that on 

Jan. 1, 1868.—The president, the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, addressed the society 
on its ‘* present needs and future work.”’ 

Feb. 5.—The Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, D.D., of Hartford, Ct., read an interesting 
and learned paper on the ** Talmud,’’ 

March 4.—The Rev. James H. Means, A.M., of Dorchester, read a valuable paper 
entitled the ‘‘ First Home Missionary Society.” 

April 1.—The Rev. John A. Vinton, A.M., of Boston, read an essay on the ‘‘ Rev. 
John Wheelwright and his times.”’ 

May 6.—The Rev. Benjamin F. DeCosta, A.M., of New-York, read a critical, 
historical paper on ‘‘ Ticonderoga.”’ 

July 1.—The Rev. F. W. Holland, A.M., of Rutland, Vt., read an interesting 
paper on the ‘* Rutland Insurrection.”” 

Sept. 2.—The Rev. John A. Vinton, A.M., of this city, read a valuable paper 
on the ‘‘ Authenticity of the Wheelwright deed of 1629.” 

Oct. 7.—The Rev. Dr. Cornell, of this city, read ‘* Notes on the character of Mr. 
Matthew Newkirk, of Philadelphia,’’ a deceased member of this society. 

Nov. 4.—John H. Sheppard, A.M., the librarian, read an interesting paper on his 
** recent visit to localities of historical interest in England.”’ 

Dec. 2.—The Rev. William Chauncy Fowler, LL.D., of Durham, Conn., read a 
Tr and instructive paper on ‘‘ Local law in Connecticut historically consi- 

ered.’ 

Several of the foregoing papers have been, and others will be, published. 

Mr. John Ward Dean, chairman of the publishing committee, reported that the 


1 The payment of thirty dollars, in addition to his admission fee, will constitute a resident or 
corresponding member of the society a life member, and entitle him, without further assess- 
ments, to all the rights of a resident member. 

For admission to the society the candidate must be recommended by a member in writing, be 
soproves by the board of directors, and voted in as a member at a regular meeting. 

he fee for matriculation is five dollars. Resident membership requires the payment annu- 
ally of three dollars. 
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twenty-second velume of the New-England Historical and Genealogical Register’ 
had been completed since his last report was made, and that one number of the twen- 
ty-third volume had been issued. Col. Albert H. Hoyt, a member of the publish- 
ing committee, has edited the last and will edit the current volume. He has 
performed his task with singular care and ability. 

The Register has been found a valuable auxiliary 
** collect, preserve and disseminate the local | general history of New-England 
families ;’? and to ‘‘ rescue from oblivion the decaying records’? of our country. 
Every day makes more apparent the importance of a publication, like this, to glean 
in the neglected fields of historical research. It has been well said by a member of 
this society that, ‘* History is made up of the deeds of individuals, and sometimes 
the best insight into the motives and consequences of those deeds is gained from the 
humblest narratives.”’ 

Some additions have been made to the subscription list, during the year, chiefly 
through the efforts of the committee appointed last winter and of the members of the 
Register Club who have been active in presenting its claims to persons of antiquarian 
tastes, yet the list is still small ; and the publication would entail a heavy expense 
upon the society if the editor and treasurer did not contribute their services gratui- 
tously. The latter gentleman has made a careful estimate of the cost of the edition 
printed, and has ascertained that if those concerned in the publication of the Register 
were adequately paid for services now rendered gratuitously, each volume would 
cost more than double the price now charged to its subscribers. His estimate does 
not include the labor of contributors who communicate articles to the work, all of 
which are furnished without compensation, and many of which are the result of 
years of research. 

The other publications of the society during the past year have been the annual 
address of the president, the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, and the commemorative ad- 
dress of the Rev. Elias Nason, A.M., on the late Hon. John A. Andrew, who died 
while holding the office of president of this society.’ That of Col. Wilder has been 
distributed in pamphlet form to all life and resident members, and has also been 
printed in the Register. The address of the Rev. Mr. Nason was printed, by sub- 
scription, in the same elegant style in which the Shakspeare Tercentenary and the 
Eulugy on Everett appeared. It isa worthy tribute to the memory of one, whom 
not only our society, but the nation, mourns. 

The Hon. Geo. W. Messinger, in behalf of the trustees of the Towne Memorial fund, 
reported that the income has accumulated during the past year, and that the fund 
now amounts to $1,423.82. This fund was originally a gift of $1000, from Mr. 
Wn. B. Towne, the treasurer, which sum was to be placed in the hands of trustees, 
the principal and the interest to be kept separate and apart from the other receipts 
of the society, and the income to be devoted to the publication of a memorial volume 
of deceased members whenever the society should deem it expedient. 

Mr. Frederic Kidder, one of the trustees of the Bond fund, reported that there 
was on hand $228.58, derived from the sale of Bond’s History of Watertown.” 

Mr. Towne, the chairman of the trustees of the Barstow fund, reported that 382 
volumes had been bound from the income of this fund during the past year, leaving 
$75.96 of the income unexpended. This fund consists of $1000, given to the society 
in 1862-3 by the late John Barstow, Esq., of Providence, R. I., then a vice-president 
of the society for that State, the income of which is devoted to the binding of books. 


to the society in its endeavors to 


1 THE NEW-ENGLAND HISTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER is Be ype quarterly 


at the rooms of the society, 17 Bromfield street. Each number is embellished with one or more 
steel portraits, and contains at least 96 pages, 8vo.; making a yearly volume of between 400 and 
600 pages. Each volume contains a carefully prepared index. Subscription, 33.00 per year. 
Those who wish to encourage the work will please address William B. Towue, Esq., Treasurer. 
2 This fund consists of the proceeds from the sale of Bond’s Genealogies and History of Water- 
town, the balance of the edition of which, in sheets, was bequeathed by the author to the Society 
J ey XIII. 274; XIV. 1—3; and cover Oct. 1859). The money received from the sales is to be 
nvested, and the income used for the purchase of local histories and genealogies. The book is a 
thick octavo, of 1094 closely printed pages, with portraits and maps. Besides the historical mat- 
ter, which is interesting and valuable, there are genealogies of a great number of families. The 
following are some of the larger genealogies: Allen, Barnard, Bemis, Bigelow, Briscoe, Bond, 
Bowman, Boylston, Bridge, Browne, Chester, Child, Coolidge (Wigglesworth), Cutler, Cutting, 
Dix, Easterbrook, Eddy, Eyre, Fiske, Flagg, Fuller, Goddard, Goldstone, Gove, Hagar, Ham- 
mond, Harrington, Harris, Hastings, Hoar, Hubbard, Hyde, Jennison, Jones, Kimball, Law- 
rence, Learned, Livermore, Mason, Mixter, Morse, Norcross, Oldham, Park, Parkhurst, Peirce, 
Phillips (White, Abbott, Jewett, Spooner, Tillinghast, Quincy, appendices to Phillips), Salton- 
stall, Sanderson, Sanger, Sherman, Smith, Spring, Stearns (Stone, Talbot, Bellows, Johnson, 
Redington, Sparhawk, Newcomb, Pratt), Stone, Stratton, Tarbell, Thornton, Upham, Warren, 
Wellington, White, Whitmore, Whitney, Whittemore, Woodward and Wyman, 
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C. W. Tuttle, Esq., chairman of the committee appointed at the last annual 
meeting of this society to devise measures for extending the circulation of the Regis- 
ter, reported that, in the opinion of the committee, the most feasible plan for 
securing a wider circulation, as well as a more permanent one, is to cause the Regis- 
ter to be taken by all the members of the society ; and that the committee recom- 
mend that all members of this society be requested to subscribe for the Register ; 
that the annual assessment on members hereafter elected, be five dollars, and that 
such new members be entitled tu the Register. 

William H. Whitmore, A.M., chairman of the my committee on heraldry, 
reported that, during the past year, various matters have been referred to it by the 
committee of publication, which have been carefully considered. It has been 
thought advisable to keep the Register free from all erroneous or doubtful claims to 
coats-of-arms, so far as the editorial responsibility extends; and hence this com- 
mittee has been invited to examine the engravings and descriptions before they were 
published. It is with pleasure that we add that our genealogists are much more 
careful in claiming coats-of-arms for American families than heretofore. 

During 1868, as for three years previously, the committee has published the 
Heraldic Journal, and has thus contributed to the purposes of the society. Owing 
to the pressure of other duties the members of the committee are now obliged to 
cease publishing this Journal, but if the standing committee be continued, oppor- 
tunities will doubtless be found to print communications in the Register. 

During the past year, also, the subject of American heraldry has been brought 
before Congress, by a proposition to tax all use of coats-of-arms. Feeling that tax- 
ation was in a measure a recognition of such arms, one member of this committee 
prepared a statement in which it was urged that no hasty legislation should take 
place. This document has been circulated in pa ‘orm, and it has also been 
reprinted in the Register. It seems by no means clear, that our Government had 
best interfere in regard to the use of coat-armor, but certainly it ought not to give 
its sanction to an indiscriminate appropriation of English coats-of-arms. 

In closing this brief report, the committee would state that the subject of American 
heraldry has attracted considerable attention in England. The recent works on 
heraldry, such as Boutell’s and Cussans’, have conceded that our rules are well- 
founded, and our proofs of authenticity satisfactory. To those who remember the 
tone of English critics, up to a recent date, this recognition will be an evidence of 
the strength of our case. Believing that a careful examination of early examples of 
the use of coat-armor in New-England will prove of the greatest service to the 
genealogist, we would urge the members of the society to send us information as to 
all the armorial seals, inscriptions or paintings, which they may see. 

The Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A.M., chairman of the nominating committee, re- 
ported a list of candidates for officers the ensuing year, all of whom were unani- 
mously elected. The names of the officers for 1869 will be found on the last page of 
this number.’ 

On the announcement of the re-election of the president, he proceeded to deliver 
the address which is printed in the preceding pages. At its close the Rev. Mr. Slaf- 
ter offered the following resolution : 

Resolved,—That a committee be appointed to consist of eleven members, of which the 
president of this society shall be the chairman, to be denominated the building com- 
mnittee, whose duty it shall be to take immediate measures for procuring the means, 
and for the purchase or erection of a building suited to our present and prospective 
wants, with power to fill vacancies and to add to their number, if at any time they 
shall deem it expedient, and report their doings to the society. 

This committee consisted of the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, the Hon. George B. 
Upton, Winslow Lewis, M.D., Gen. Wm. Sutton, M. Denman Ross, Esq., Charles 
O. Whitmore, Esq., Wm. B. Towne, Esq., Nathaniel Whiting, Esq., the Hon. Ed- 
ward S. Tobey, the Hon. George C. Richardson, and the Hon. Otis Norcross. 


1 Besides the directors in the list of officers above referred to, the board consists of the follow- 
ing directors ex-oficio: namely, the president (the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, of Dorchester) ; 
the past presidents (the Rev. Joseph B. Felt, LL.D., of Salem, the Hon. William Whiting, A.M., 
of Roxbury, Samuel G. Drake, A.M., of Boston, Col. Almon D. Hodges, of Roxbury, and Winslow 
Lewis, A.M., M.D., of Boston); the secretaries (the Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A.M., and Ed- 
ward 8. Rand, Jr., A.M., both of Boston) ; the treasurer (William B. Towne, Esq., of Brookline) ; 
the historiographer (the Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., of Waltham) ; the librarian (Mr. Wm. J. Foley, 
of Boston); the chairmen of the several standing committees (Mr. John Ward Dean, of Bos- 
ton, Henry Edwards, Esq., of Boston, Jeremiah Colburn, Esq., of Boston, Mr. William Reed 
Deane, of Brookline, and William H. Whitmore, A.M., of Boston); by virtue of former services, 
Mr. Frederic Kidder, the Rev. Caleb Davis Bradlee, A.M., the Hon, John W. Messinger, John 
H, Sheppard, A.M., and Joseph Palmer, M.D., all of Boston, 
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A vote of thanks was then tendered to the president for his valuable address, and 
@ copy was requested for publication. It was also voted that the proceedings of 
this meeting be published, with the address, in pamphlet form, and a oop thereof 
furnished to the members of the society. Wm. b Towne, Esq., Col. A. H. Hoyt, 
Frederic Deane Allen, Alvah A. Burrage, and Robert M. Bailey, Esqrs., were ap- 
pointed a committee to carry into effect this vote. 

The society then took up the report of the committee upon the proposed amend- 
ments to the constitution, which had received the written recommendation of five 
members of the society, and had been sent with the notifications of the annual meet- 
ing to all life and resident members. 

n motion of Mr. Slafter it was ordered that when this nating nga it be to 
Wednesday, January 20th, at 3 o’clock, A.M., to which time the further considera- 
tion of this subject be postponed. The committee of revision was requested to sub- 
mit at that meeting printed copies of the By-Laws. 


Boston, Wednesday, January 20.—An adjourned meeting was held for the pur- 

of acting upon the proposed amendments to the Constitution. The Rev. Dorus 

Clarke, D.D., was called to the chair, and Mr. Harry H. Edes was chosen secretary 
pro tempore. 

The committee for revision submitted in print the Constitution with proposed 
amendments, and likewise By-Laws of the Society. A portion of the amendments 
proposed was adopted, and action upon the remainder was postponed, and the meet- 
ing was adjourned to the second Wednesday in February. 


Boston, February 3.—A stated meeting was held at 3 0’clock, P.M. Winslow 
Lewis, M.D., was called to the chair, in the absence of the president, and William 
H. Whitmore, A.M., was appointed secretary pro tempore. 

The Rev. Mr. Slafter, the corresponding secretary, reported that letters accepting 
membership had been received from the followin gentlemen, viz. : as resident mem- 
bers, the Hon. John R. Bartlett, of Fotos, 1 I. ; the Hon. Ira Perley, of Con- 
cord, N. H.; Mr. Edward T. Barker, of Charlestown; E. W. Blatchford <9 
Chicago, Ill. ; the Rev. David G. Haskins, A.M., and David G. Haskins, Jr., A.B. 
both of Cambridge ; and Messrs. Edward I. Dale, N. H. Daniels, Amos B. Otis and 
Arthur F. Towne, of Boston. As corresponding members, Messrs. Elihu O. Ly- 
man, of Mulberry-Corners, Ohio, and Jonathan ener, A.M., of Albany, N. Y. 

Mr. William J. Foley, the librarian, reported the donation of six volumes, forty- 
one pamphlets, and a large number of newspapers, since the annual meeting. 

The Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., the historiographer, read biographical : of 
Maj. William Rogers, of eres a resident member, and John W. Warren, 
M.D., of Boston, a life member. ; 

The Board of Directors nominated fourteen gentlemen as resident members, and 
one as a corresponding member, who were elected. 

Abner C. Goodell, Jr., A.M., of Salem, read a paperon the history of psalmody 
and hymnody in New-England, including some notices of the hymn writers in Europe 
during the early period of our history. During the Reformation Luther and Huss 
were among the most famous composers. He traced the progress of the introduction 
of the present style of hymns in its gradual development, from the earliest use of the 
book of Psalms which were first metrically translated in Germany, though it was 
reserved to France to bring psalm-singing into universal fashion—both the nobility 
and common people eagerly studying and rapidly learning these early versifications. 
Persecutions fullowed, however, and a few years later the Psalms were rendered into 
English verse. 

he version of the Psalms by Sternhold and Hopkins, in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, was passed in review till the time of the improved version of Tate and 
Brady, which was substituted by the Church of England in 1696—the former ver- 
sion never being a favorite with high churchmen. The version of William Barton 
was approved by many ‘members of the Westminster Assembly, and recognized by 
Parliament in 1645. To illustrate one of the improvements made by Barton, Mr. 
Goodell gave an extract of the same verse as rendered by the first and last named. 
(Pg. 78, v. 46.) Sternhold and Hopkins have :— 
“ Nor how he did commit their fruits 
unto the caterpillar, 
ye 
e . 
Barton has it :-— 
‘“ He let the caterpillar eat 
the fruit of all their soil, 
And gave their labor’s hopeful sweat 
to be the locust’s spoil,’ 
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Thirty editions of Sternhold and Hopkins were published between 1601 and 1650. 
Tate and Brady succeeded in 1696. The congregations in Plymouth and Salem were, 
while these changes were going on in England, adhering exclusively to the version 
of Ainsworth. 

The Bay Psalm-Book was prepared by the ‘‘ Apostle to the Indians,’’ Rev. John 
Eliot, Rev. Thos. Welde of Roxbury and Rev. Richard Mather of Dorchester. Presi- 
dent Dunster of Harvard College, and Mr. Richard Lyon, revised this version, which 
continued in use in New-England for more than a century. Sir Richard Blackmore 
was the last of the leading versifiers, when the Psalms were considered the only 
legitimate subjects of sacred song. 

atts’s hymns appeared in 1706, and all his earlier verses were collected and pub- 
lished under the title of Horse Lyric in 1709. These were read and admired on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

New-England had many admirers of the English hymn writers and paraphrasists 
just mentioned, and produced many original pieces in the same vein. ‘l'wo attempts 
were made to improve the poaknewy 5 the first y Rey. John Barnard, of Marble- 
head, in 1752, and the second by Rev. Thomas Prince, of Boston. Rev. Mr. Barn- 
ard was settled at Marblehead in 1702. When he first went to Marblehead there 
was not a regular carpenter, mason, tailor or butcher in town. He encouraged them 
all to settle there, poms poet the fishing trade very successfully. 

Mr. Goodell referred to Mather, Colman, Walton, and Mather Byles as being in- 
strumental in adopting Watts’s Imitations. He also referred to Mather Byles’s 
Psalm to be sung at Sea, travestied by Joseph Green, a contemporary wit and poet. 

Although secular hymns had been sung occasionally in Boston from as early as 
1738, the innovation was far from general. The psalmody of Watts was generally 
introduced before the Revolution. illiam Billings, the music teacher, was the in- 
timate friend of Samuel Adams, the patriot, who was also a great singer. The 137th 
Pealm was put into political paraphrase, and sung by them. 

Mr. Goodell spoke of Doddridge, the Wesleys, especially of Charles Wesley, one 
of the foremost of religious lyricists, Mrs. Barbauld, Cowper, Ann Steele, Joel Bar- 
low, Timothy Dwight, Dr. Bentley and others. 

The last twenty years have been more productive of purely devotional hymns than 
the same period in any former time ; and they have also witnessed the revival of 
many ancient hymns. Some of these modern gems of sacred song, in our literature, 
- gratifying indications of what may be expected in this branch of worship at no 

istant day. . 

A vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. Goodell for his valuable paper, and a copy 

requested for the archives of the society. 


Boston, Wednesday, February 10.—An adjourned meeting was held at 3 o’clock, 
P.M. ‘The Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., in the chair. Bradford Kingman, Esq., was 
chosen secretary pro tempore. 

The remaining amendments to the Constitution were acted upon ; and a commit- 
tee consisting of Messrs. John Ward Dean, Frederic Kidder, the Rev. Dorus Clarke, 
D.D., the Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, and William B. Towne, Esq., was appointed to 
engross the Constitution. The meeting was adjourned, for further action upon the 
subject, to Tuesday, March 2, at half past 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 


Boston, Tuesday, March 2.—An adjourned meeting was held at half past 3, P.M. 
at the Society’s Rooms. The Rev. Dr. Clarke in the chair; Mr. William Reed 
Deane was chosen secretary pro tempore. - 

The Rey. Mr. Slafter, in behalf of the committee on engrossment, made a report ; 
—_ Constitution as engrossed was unanimously adopted. The meeting was then 

issolved. 


Boston, Wednesday, March 3.—A stated meeting was held at the 8 of the 
society, 17 Bromfield Street, at 3 o’clock, P.M. The president, the Hon. Mar- 
shall P. Wilder, in thechair. Col. Albert H. Hoyt was chosen secretary pro tempore. 

The Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, the corresponding secretary, reported letters accept- 
ing membership from the following gentlemen, namely: as an honorary member, 
Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, of Washington ;—as resident members, the: Rev. Carlos Slaf- 
ter, A.M., of Dedham ; Arthur Livermore, Esq., of Lowell; the Rev. Eugene Vet- 
romile, of Bangor, Me.; Mr. E. P. Cutler, Jr., of Charlestown; Francis M. Weld, 
Esq., the Hon. Stephen N. Stockwell, H. Burr Crandall, Esq., and Mr. Frank W. 
Reynolds, of Boston. 

Mr. Wm. J. Foley, the librarian, reported that the donations during the last month 
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had been fifteen volumes and twenty-three pamphlets, a manuscript copy of L. J. 
Haddock’s journal in the old French war; alsoa manuscript by Miss Hurriet A. 
Bainbridge of London, containing notices of foreign celebrities lately deceased. 

The historiographer read biographical notices of the following named deceased 
members: Gen. William Rudolph Smith, of Quincy, Ill.; the Rev. John Orr, of 
Melrose, Mass. ; Paul Willard, Ey. and the Hon. Thomas M. Hayes, of Boston. 

The board of directors nominated seventeen gentlemen as resident members, who 
were unanimously elected. 

The president gave an interesting account of his late tour to the south as far as 
Jacksonville, East-Florida. 

An able paper was read by the Rev. William Mountford, of Boston, ‘‘ on Modern 
Rome and what it suggests toan American.’’ 

A vote of thanks was tendered to the Hon. Mr. Wilder and the Rev. Mr. Mount- 
ford for their valuable papers, and copies were requested for the archives of the 
society. 

On motion, a committee of three was chosen to revise the By-Laws, namely : the 
Rey. Edmund F. Slafter, Col. Albert H. Hoyt, and William B. Towne, Esq. 


DEDICATION OF A SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT. 


Weymoutnu, Mass.—On the 4th of July, 1868, a monument erected in the ceme- 
tery at North-Weymouth, under the direction of a committee of citizens of that 
vicinage, but at the expense of the town, was dedicated with appropriate and inte- 
resting ceremonies; the following account of which, we have condensed from tho 
Weymouth Weekly Gazette :— ‘ 

At 9.30, A.M. the procession was formed under the marshalship of Col. James L. 


Bates, assisted by aids, Capt. C. W. Hastings, Capt. Wallace yp ao F. B. 
Pratt, Capt. Andrew i. ey i Capt. Clinton Humphrey, Lieut. John H. Whelan, 
and Mr. Eliot Vining ; Maj. E. C. Pierce commanding the veterans; and moved in 
the following order: Detachment of police; escort; Old-Colony encampment of 
Knights Templar in full regalia, with Stetson’s Weymouth Band ; veterans of the 
late war; Post 40 G. A. R.; Union-Guard Associates ; Selectmen, Monument Com- 
mittee and orator of the day ; widows and children of deceased soldiers in carriages ; 
six veterans of the war of 1812; Orphans’ Hope and Delta Lodges F. and A. M.; 
Crescent Lodge I. O. of O. F.; Union Lodge of Good-Templars ; Mechanics’ Tem- 
ple of Honor, with a delegation from Naiad Temple of Boston, 110 in number, ac- 
companied by the Quincy Brass Band ; Speedwell, Friendship and Phoenix Divi- 
sions S. of T.; Fire Department; scholars of North-Weymouth Schools; East- 
Weymouth Zouaves, and citizens generally following in carriages, the whole making 
a column nearly half a mile in length. 

The young Zouaves of East-Weymouth were commanded by Capt. Wm. Chamber- 
lin Peare, with J. Daley as Ist Lieut. ; E. French, 2d Lieut. ; J. Sidaway, Orderly, 
and 26 privates. Union Engine Co. turned out 48 members in uniform (including 
delegations from the Niagara and Vulture of Quincy). 

The exercises, under the direction of E. S. Beals, ~~ © penne of the day, con- 
sisted of a prayer by Rev. Mr. Morrison; music by the band; the singing of an 
original hymn amp by F. M. Adlington ; reading the report of the committee 
by Gen. Pratt, chairman; acceptance. of the monument by James Humphrey, 

., chairman of the board of selectmen, on behalf of the town; prayer by v 

, ery ; a repast ; oration by Hon. Geo. B. Loring; odes, written and delivered 
by Samuel Webb, Esq., and addresses by the Rev. Messrs. Waldron, Morrison and 
Cole, and by Messrs. W. R. Emerson, C. Q. Tirrell, Samuel Webb, and E. S. Beals. 
or the use of the excellent wood-cut of the monument we are indebted to Mr. 
John J. Loud, of Weymouth. It isa graceful structure of Quincy granite, from 
the works of Mr. E. C. Sargent, at Quincy-Neck, and rises in a tapering column 
to a height of twenty-five feet, resting on a granite base. The pedestal is an 
ornamented cube, on the four sides of which are affixed marble tablets, shield 
shaped, whereon are the names, ages, time and manner of death of the ninety- 
nine heroes who gave their lives to their country. Midway, the monumental 
shaft is pectin Eg the east and west sides with shields, on the northerly side 
the letters U.S. in monogram, and on the southerly side a wreath. On the northerly 
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face of the pedestal is this inscription, “‘ Weymouth to her heroes ;’’ and directly 
beneath ; chiselled in the marble, the names of members of Company H, 35th regi- 
ment. The base of the pedestal bears the date of the erection of the monument. 


On the southern tablet are the names of those who served in various other regiments. 
On the base the years marking the duration of the rebellion—1861 to 1865. On the 
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easterly tablet are the names of those belonging to the artillery and cavalry service. 
a ee on the westerly side bears the names of members of Co. H, 12th regiment 
ass. Vols. 
The tablets contain the following 


LISTS OF THE DEAD. 
MASS. HEAVY ARTILLERY AND CAVALRY REGIMENTS. 


Killed in Battle. 

E. L. Joyce, Ist Heavy Art., Co. M, June 16, 1854, age 28 years—W. L. Burrell, 1st Hea- 
vy Art., Co. M, June 22, 1864, age 29 years—Thomas Cahiil, 4th Cav., Co. K, Feb. 10, 1864, 
age 21 years—E. S. Williams, 4th Cav., Co. B, Aug. 17, 1864, age 22 years—Henry F. Ren- 
nard, 3d Cav., Sept. 19, 1864, age 21 years, 


Died of Wounds. 
L. P. Littlefield, lst Heavy Art., Co. K, May 27, 1864, age 43. years—G. W. Bicknell, Ist 
Heavy Art., Co. F, June 3, 1864, age 22 years—G. F. Willett, 4th Cav., Co. B, Dec. 18, 1864, 
age 42 years—J. Q. Pratt, 4th Cav., Co. B, April 14, 1865, age 18 years. 


Died in Rebel Prisons. ; 

N. S. Jackson, Ist Heavy. Art., Co. K, July 16, 1864, age 31 years—P. J. Fearing, lst Hea- 
vy Art., Co. F, July 24, 1864, age 29 years—P. Fraher, 2d Art., Co. D, Nov. 9, 1864, age 21 
years—Henry Hewitt, 4th Cav., Co. B, Oct. 9, 1864, age 23 years—D. E. Louney, 63d N. Y. 
Inf., Co. E, Dec. 3, 1863, age 36 years. 


Died of Disease. 

J. G. Jones, lst Heavy Art., Co. M, Aug. 28, 1863, age 17 years—L. V. Bourne, 2d Art., 
- H, Nov. 3, 1864, age 21 years—I. J. Totman, 2d Heavy Art., Co. C, May 14, 1865, age 

years—L. F. Pratt, 4th Heavy Art., Co. G, March 5, 1860, age 29 years—J.G. Raymond 
4th Cav., Co. D, May 27, 1864, age 18 years—F. A. Puttillow, 4th Cav.,Co. E, July 25, 4 
age 18 years—W. A. Holbrook, 4th Cav., Co. E, Aug. 25, 1864, age 21 years—P. Cotter, 4th 
Cav., Co. G, Nov. 23, 1864, age 19 years—J. H. Day, 6th Bat., Oct. 16, 1863, age 23 years— 
S. Thompson, 16th Bat., Feb. 15, 1865, age 31 years. 


35TH MASS. INFANTRY REGIMENT, CO. H. 


. Killed in Battle. 
D. W. Cushing, Sept. 17, 1862, age 31 years—William Pike, Sept. 17, 1862, age 25 years— 


W. W. Smith, Sept. 17, 1862, age 24 years—Daniel Lamson, Dec. 13, 1862, age 30 years— 
L. T. Holmes, May 18, 1864, age 26 years—J. Q. Hunt, July 30, 1864, age 23 years—Leon- 
ard Pratt, July 30, 1864, age 23 years. 


Died of Wounds. 
C. H. Robbins, Sept. 27, 1862, age 23 years—N. F. Winslow, Jan. 25, 1863, age 22 years— 
S. R. Willis, July 17, 1863, age 40 years—H. S. Hollis, Aug. 19, 1863, age 41 years. 


Died in Rebel Prison. 
C. A. Crocker, Sept. 30, 1864, age 20 years. 


Died of Disease. 

James Rowe, Jan. 7, 1863, age 44 years—C. B. Blanchard, Jan. 20, 1863, age 24 years— 
C. E. Gannett, July 5, 1863, age 23 years—John Davis, Aug. 22, 1863, age 24 years—James 
Pratt, Aug. 24, 1863, age 40 years—Henry Ritchie, Sept. 1, 1863, age 37 years—N. Torrey, 
Sept. 19, 1863, age 57 years—Aug. E. Orcutt, Dec. 12, 1863, age 17 years—J. Smith, Jr., June 
25, 1864, age 23 years—F. T. Bicknell, April 6, 1865, age 24 vears—F. J. Gammons, April 7, 
1865, age 20 years—Co D, Z. Damon, March 5, 1863, age 17 years—U. S. Navy, Ira W. 
Bragg, Surgeon, Oct. 21, 1864, age 31 years. 


12TH MASS. INFANTRY REGIMENT, CO. H. 


Killed in Battle. 

J. G. Slattery, Aug. 28, 1862, age 19 years—J. H. Blackman, Dec. 13, 1862, age 20 years— 
Henry Sweares, Dec. 13, 1862, age 22 years—G. W. Vining, July !, 1863, age 22 years— 
Lt. F. Thomas, July 1, 1863, age 22 years—G. F. Lewis, July 3, 1863, age 25 years—J. L. 
Deshon, May 6, 1864, age 29 years—Josiah Thompson, Jr., May 8, 1864, age 22 years— 
Lt. D. B. Burrell, May 25, 1864, age 33 years. 


Died in Rebel Prisons. 
Lorenzo Torrey, April 5, 1864, age 29 years—C. E. Cushing, June 12, 1864, age 21 years— 
N. W. Thayer, Nov. 3, 1864, age 32 years. 


Died of Disease. 
G. O. Orcutt, Noy. 24, 1863, age 26 years—C. A. Pope, Nov. 30, 1863, age 23 years—S. L. 
French, Jan. 24, 1864, age 32 years—D. F. Rogers, March 21, 1865, age 28 years. 
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Killed in Battle. 
Co. B, H. G. Lathrop, Aug. 30, 1862, age 20 years—Co. C, F. E. Coolidge, Aug. 30, 1862, 
age 22 years—Co. B, T. B. Cushing, Sept. 17, 1862, age 24 years—Co. D, J. Lajoie, Sept. 17, 
1862, age 28 years—Co. A, Cornelius Healey, Dec. 13, 1862, age 30 years. 


Died of Wounds. 
Co. C, J. Q. Whitmarsh, Sept. 18, 1862, age 30 years—Co. F, George Walker, Sept. 24, 
1862, age 20 years—16th Inf., Co. D, D. Shehan, July 4, 1863, age 20 years. 


MASS. INFANTRY REGIMENTS. 


Killed in Battle. 

D. McAuliffe, 9th Inf., Co. I, Sept. 30, 1864, age 27 years—B. F. Foss, 11th Inf., Co. F, 
wg | 21, 1861, age 31 years—E. Crocker, 11th Inf., Co. F, July 21, 1861, age 34 years— 
R. L. Torrey, 11th Inf., Co. B, Aug. 29, 1862, age 27 years—E. F. Trufant, 11th Inf., Co. F, 
July 2, 1863, age 25 years—W. I. Lothrop, 13th Inf., Co. F, Aug. 30, 1862, age 25 years— 
W. H. Baker, 13th Inf., Co. H, Aug. 30, 1862, age 20 years—J. T. Dame, 32d Inf., Co. F, 
June 3, 1864, age 33 years—W. A. Lewis, 38th Inf., Co. D, June 14, 1863, age 35 years— 
O. S. Blanchard, 5gth Inf., Co. G, May 6, 1864, age 41 years. 


Died of Wounds. 
C. L. Richards, 18th Inf.,Co. H, May 20, 1864, age 21 years—G. A. Carter, 24th Mass., 
Co. G, Sept. 29, 1864, age 43 years. 


Died of Disease. 

Geo. Starbuck, 2d Inf., Co. I, Feb. 24, 1863, age 24 years—Ed. W. Hall, 7th Inf., Co. F, 
Oct. 16, 1862, age 24 years—W. S. Adlington, 11th Inf., Co. F, Dec. 7, 1861, age 20 years— 
G. H. Coolidge, 11th Inf., Co. K, Jan. 10, 1862, age 23 years—G. R. Healey, 13th Inf., Co. C, 
Dec. 5, 1862, age 26 years—S. A. McAlister, 16th Inf., Co. G, March 1, 1863, age 33 years— 
D. H. Hersey, 18th Inf., Co. K, Nov. 12, 1862, age 22 years—C. C. Perigo, 30th Inf., Co. 
H, Aug. 30, 1862, age 34 years—D. D. Hersey, 32d Inf., Co. F, Oct. 15, 1862, age 39 years— 
F. Tirrell, 32d Inf., Co. F, Aug. 28, 1863, age 20 years—E. B. Chessman, 32d Inf., Co. H,. 
Dec. 27, 1863, age 34 years—E. Prouty, 39th Inf., Co. G, Dec. 9, 1864, age 27 years—O. B. 
Stackpole, 42d Inf., Co. A, Aug. 23, 1863, age 30 years—L. M. Hamilton, 56th Inf., Co. C, 
Feb. 26, 1865, age 29 years. 
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MARRIAGES AND DEATHS. 


MARRIAGES. 


Gotp—Eaton.—In Cambridge, Oct. 7, 
1868, at Christ Church, by the Rev. 
Dr. Hoppin, Rev. W.J. Gold, of Dun- 
das, Min., and Miss Kate D., daughter 
of John Eaton, of C. 

Towne=Harris.—In Lexingon, Oct. 3, 
1868, by Rev. Henry A. Wescott, Jo- 
seph W. Towne, of Chicago, Ill., and 
ane hs daughter of Henry Harris, 

-, of L. 

Waymoutn = Hypz.—In_ St. Peter’s 
Church, Cambridgeport, Nov. 19, 1868, 
by Rev. Mr. Chase, George Waymouth 
and Helen 8S. Hyde. 

WELLincTon = Aprteton. — In Cam- 
bridge, Oct., 1868, at Prospect Street 
church, by Rev. Mr. Twining, E. Sev- 
erns Wellington and H. Eleanor,young- 
est daughter of Dr. John Appleton, all 
of Cambridge. 


DEATHS. 

Benepvict, Deacon Gould, in Clinton, 
county of Oneida, N. Y., August 7, 
1868, aged 92 years, 6 months and 3 
days. He was the son of Dea. Isaac 
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Benedict, of New-Canaan, Conn., and 
grandson of Dea. Nathaniel, of Nor- 
walk, Ct., who was descended from 
Thomas Benedict, who came from Not- 
tinghamshire, England, to Massachu- 
setts in 1638, and who finally settled, 
with his family, in Norwalk in 1665, 
and was the ancestor of nearly all the « 
Benedicts in this country. 

The father, grandfather and great- 
grandfather of Dea. Gould, each died 
in their ninetieth year. His direct an- 
cestors for over one hundred and forty 
years held the office of Deacon in the 
church of Norwalk, while he and his- 
father held that office over seventy 
years. Dea. Benedict.was one of the 
earlier settlers of Clinton, removing 
there in- 1798, when nearly all that 
county was a wilderness. His journey 
between Schenectady and Clinton was 
made on horseback. During his resi- 
dence there, of nearly seventy years 
he contributed much to the growth an 
prosperity of the town, and his influ- 
ence, both on the church and commu- 
nity, was that of ‘* a good man.” 

A. B. De 
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Brivcnay, Mr. Jonathan, in Dorchester, 
Feb. 25, aged 91 years, 1 mo. 27 days. 
He was the oldest member of the 
Masonic body in that town, having 
joined the Union Lodge in 1803, sixty- 
five years ago. A large procession fol- 
lowed the remains to the old North 
yon accompanied by the Germa- 
nia Band. 

Cotsurn, Oliver, in Leominster, Mass., 
Oct. 15, 1868, aged 69. 

Deane, Mrs. Annie Williams, in Free- 
town, Mass., July 25, 1868, aged 78 
years. She was a member of the Tri- 
nitarian Congregational Church 41 

ears, under the care of Rev. Enoch 
Sanford from 1826 to 1830, the second 
church at Dorchester, under Rev. John 
Codman, from 1830 to 1854, and Shaw- 
mut church, Boston, Rev. E. B. Wells, 
till her death. She was born in Taun- 
ton June 16, 1790, and was daughter 
of Col. Gideon Williams and wife An- 
na Burt, and granddaughter of Samuel 
Williams and wife Bathsheba Godfrey. 
Col. Williams, her father, took a con- 
spicuous part in quelling the insurrec- 
tion and putting down the Shays men 
who appeared in arms on Taunton 
green, to prevent the sitting of the 
county court in 1786. She was a sister 
of Eliphalet Williams, formerly a mer- 
chant in Boston, and member of the 
city government. She was united in mar- 
riage March 2, 1817, with Nehemiah 
Washburn Deane, of Raynham, son of 
Job Deane and wife Sarah Gushee, 
, aa of Josiah Deane and wife 

ane Washburn, and great-grandson 
of Thomas Deane and wile Mary 
Kingsley. 

FERNALD, Besiate C.,in Portland, Me., 
Nov. 12, 1868, aged 67—a highly es- 
teemed and faithful teacher of youth. 

» Futter, William A., inco. of Ontario, N. 
Y., Nov. 10, 1868, aged 64 years, 2 mos. 
and 8 days. He had been justice of 
the peace thirty-eight consecutive yrs. ; 
associate justice of the county court, 
and had held various other offices of 
trust. He was son of Noah and Lois 
(Spooner) Fuller. Noah was born in 
North Adams, Ms.; removed to Onta- 
rio, N. Y. ; was in service during the 
war of 1812-15, and had command of a 
rifle company. He died in 1825. He 
was grandson of Thomas Fuller, who 
resided at North Adams; owned a 
forge, and was engaged in the manu- 
facture of iron —_ years ; and re- 
moved to Macedon, N. Y., where he 
died about 1820. 

Lois, the wife of Noah Fuller, was 
born ——, 1779; died Nov. 2, 1814; 
was daughter of Eleazer and Mehitable 


(Allen) Spooner, of Oakham, Mass. ; 
granddaughter of Benjamin and Sarah 
(Cushman) Spooner, of Dartmouth, 
Ms. ; gr.-granddaughter of John and 
Rosamond (Hammond) Spooner, of 
Dartmouth ; gr.-gr.-granddaughter of 
John Spooner, of Dartmouth ; and gr.- 
..-— of William and 
lizabeth (Partridge) Spooner, who 
was of Plymouth 1637, and subsequent- 
ly of Dartmouth, where he died 1684. 


T. 8. 
Herrick, Mrs. Mary, wife of Hon. Ben- 


amin J. Herrick, and daughter of the 
te Nathaniel Conant, Esq., in Alfred, 
Me., Nov. 30, 1868, aged 69 years, 15 


Ss. . 
Pony John, in Melrose, Mass., of 


pit, Jan. 25, 1869, aged 55 years. 
e was a son of the late Hon. Benjamin 
Orr, of Brunswick, Me., and for more 
than twent; years pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Alfred, Me. 


Sueparp, Rev. George Champlain, D.D., 


of Boston, Mass., died in Amherst, 
Mass., — 66 years. 

Dr. Shepard was born in Little 
Compton, R. I., Feb. '7, 1802. He was 
the son of the Rev. Mase Shepard, who 
for more than thirty-three years was 
the faithful and beloved pastor of the 
Congregational Church in that town. 
Having pursued a course of prepara- 
tory study under the instruction of his 
father, and at the grammar school of 
Brown University, in 1820 he entered 
that institution. At the expiration of 
his first college year he removed his 
connection to the new college at Am- 
herst, and there graduated in 1824. 
Among his classmates were, his brother 
Prof. Charles W. Shepard, LL.D., of 
Amherst College; Prof. Bela B. ka- 
wards, of Andover Theological Semina- 

; and Prof. George Shepard, D.D., of 

ngor Theological Seminary. 

After leaving college, Dr. S. for 
nearly two years studied theology in 
Hartford, Ct. under the direction of 
Bishop Brownell, by whom he was or- 
dained Deacon, August 3, 1826. The 
same year he began the jabors of the 
Christian ministry in Hebron, Ct., and 
the following spring was advanced to 
the Christian priesthood, and chosen 
Rector of St. Peter’s Church in that 
town. Nov. 1, 1829, he accepted the 
Rectorship of Christ Church, Stratford, 
Ct., dear to churchmen by its associa- 
tions with the Rev. Samuel Johnson, 
D.D. At Easter, 1839, in accordance 
with medical advice he resigned the 
Rectorship and embarked for Europe. 

On returning from a second exten- 
sive foreign tour, his health was so far 
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restored as to enable him to under- 
take again the toils of the ministry. 
In October, 1843, he became the Rec- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Jamaica 
Plain, and continued in that relation 
until compelled by ill health to resign 
Aug. 24, 1845. In 1843, he receive 
from his Alma Mater the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. He never after 
took charge of a parish, but continued 
to perform, so faras health wouldallow, 
the offices of the Christian ministry. 
His performances were always listened 
to with marked interest and respect. His 
style of writing and delivery was anima- 
ted. He possessed unusual conversa- 
tional powers. These, joined with his 
impressive figure, his fine face, and ge- 
nial manners, threw an uncommon 
charm around him, as a preacher, a 
friend, a companion. He married May 
24, 1827, Sally Inman, only child of Dr. 
Thomas Kast, an eminent physician 
of Boston. 

The paternal ancestors of Dr. Shep- 
ard in this country were : 

I. Thomas Shepard, b. about 1632, 
resided in Malden, Medford, Charles- 
town and Milton, and died Sept. 29, 
1719, in 87th year. He m. Nov. 19 


1658, Hannah, dau. of Thomas and 
Elizabeth (Wilder) Ensign of Scituate. 

II. Jacob Shepard, resided in Med- 
ford and Foxboro’, and died about 1717. 


He m. Nov. 22, 1699, Mercy, dau. of 
Dr. John and Elizabeth (Hagborne) 
Chickering, of Charlestown. 

Thomas Shepard, b. March 24, 
1706, resided in Norton, and d. Oct. 19, 
1774, aged 68. He m. June 5, 1735, 
Content, dau. of Cornelius and Mehi- 
table (Walker) White, of Taunton. 

IV. Rev. Mase Shepard, b. May 28, 

1759, grad. Dartmouth College 1765 
was pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Little Compton, R. 3. from 
Sept. 19, 1787, till his death, Feb. 14, 
1821. He m. July 6, 1788, Deborah, 
dau. of John and Hannah (Upham) 
Haskins, of Boston. 
Spooner, Samuel A., in Albany, N. Y., 
Nov. 1, 1868, aged 58 years, 11 mos. 
and 7 days. He married Jan. 1, 1835, 
Margaret Shuter, daughter of John 
and Joanna (Salisbury) Shuter, born 
Sept. 2, 1820. 

Samuel A. was a son of Daniel and 
Lucy (Wilder) Spooner, of Heath, Ms., 
grandson of Shearjashuh and Susannah 
(Whipple) Spooner, of Heath; gr.- 
grandson of Daniel and Elizabeth 

Ruggles) Spooner, of Petersham, Ms. 
aniel S. lived to the age of 104 years ; 
his wife was a daughter of Benja- 
min and Elizabeth Ruggles, of Roches- 
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ter, Ms. ; gr.-gr.-grandson of Samuel 
and Experience (Wing) Spooner, of 
Dartmouth, Ms. Experience, the wife 
of Samuel S., was a daughter of Daniel 
and Hannah (Swift) Wing, of Sand- 
wich ; gr.-gr.-gr.-grandson of William 
and Hannah (Pratt) Spooner, of Ply- 
mouth and Dartmouth. William 8. 
was in Plymouth as early as 1637 ; his 
wife was a daughter of Joshua and 
Bathsheba Pratt. T. Ss. 


Srearns, Hon. Edwin, Middletown,Conn., 


Sept. 4th, 1867, aged 63. 

Mr, Stearns was born May 22, 1804, 
in Lexington, Mass., where his earliest 
years were passed. He was the son of 
Samuel Stearns, of that town, who died 
June 13, 1805; and grandson of Samuel 
Stearns, of Waltham. When about six- 
teen years of age he came to Boston, to 
acquire a knowledge of business of Mr. 
William Barry, on Washington St. He 
early formed habits of sobriety, indus- 
try, and exactness in financial matters, 
and these habits he retained to the close 
of life. 

At different times he had the control- 
ling charge of places of business, and 
performed his duties with the utmost 
faithfulness. In 1825 or 1826, at the 
age of about 21 years, he went to Mid- 
dletown, Conn., to enter the military 
school of Capt. Partridge, but, having 
a stronger inclination for mercantile life, 
established himself there in business, 
There he was early esteemed for his 
fidelity, ability, uprightness and enter- 
prise, and his business was a perfect suc- 
cess. April 17, 1828, he was married to 
Miss Maria Brewer, of Middletown, b. 
June 27, 1809. 

Mr. Stearns achieved a wide and last- 
ing reputation as a merchant, manufac- 
turer, and politician, leading a life of ~ 
integrity and usefulness, without the 
taint of hypocrisy or deceit. 

He was a genial companion, a warm- 
hearted friend, a lever of social inter- 
course ; ‘* given to hospitality.” Having 
resided in Middletown more than forty 
years, he was prominently identified 
with the interests and welfare of that 
city, and his talents and character render 
his death a great public loss. Its an- 
nouncement was received with sincere 
and general sorrow. 

Mr. Stearns was a strong, ardent, ac- 
tive, uncompromising democrat; un- 
swerving in devotion to his party. Being 
upright and consistent he commanded 
the instinctive admiration of all parties ; 
was popular with his own; and was 
honored with various offices of trust. 
He was a member of the House of Rep- 
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resentatives from his town, and of the 
Senate from his district. 

In 1852 he was elected treasurer of 
the State, and reélected the following 
year, The duties of this office he dis- 
charged with marked ability, having the 
satisfaction, when he retired in 1854, of 
seeing the State, for the first time for 
many years, free from debt and with a 
surplus in the treasury. 

He also held other offices, such as 
Bank-Commissioner, State-Prisun Di- 
rector, and Governor's Aid, in all of 
which he served the State faithfully and 
well. In addition to his other acquire- 
ments, Mr. Stearns was a terse and vig- 
orous writer. In his later years, having 
retired from business, and his mind being 
s0 constituted that it must be active, he 
devoted much of his time to literary 
labor. 

Some of his productions were exten- 
sively read and quoted, particularly the 
report written by him in 1850, on the 
abolition of capital punishment. He was, 
that year, chairman of a joint select com- 
mittee of the legislature on that subject, 
and in compliance with a vote of both 
Houses, prepared and presented this re- 
port, which was printed and widely cir- 
culated. It has been considered doubt- 
ful whether there is anywhere in litera- 
ture stronger arguments, or more cogent 
reasoning for the abolition of the death 
penalty than in this report. 

Mr. Stearns was an active and accurate 
historical and genealogical student ; was 
a subscriber to the Recister from its 
beginning; and has left a large amount 
of valuable manuscript, relating to many 
families ; among which are ** Memoirs of 
the Russell family,” descendants of Wil- 
liam Russell, of New-Haven; “The 
Southmayd family,” descendants of Wil- 
liam Southmayd; “The Hurlburt fam- 
ily.” and others. 

He was one of those men who make 
an idelible impression for good on the 
times in which they live, and will be long 
remembered as possessing those virtues 
and traits of character which honor and 
adorn humanity. 

Mr. Stearns leaves a widow and two 
sons: William Samuel, born June 9, 
1833, and George Frederick, born Oct. 
9, 1838. 

His funeral was attended at the church 
of the Holy-Trinity. Among the large 
concourse of friends present were Gov. 
English, Ex-Gov. Seymour, Hon. Sam- 
uel Arnold, Judge Waldo. Bisho 
Williams and Rev. Dr. DeKoven offici- 
ated. 

Tatsot, Hon. Micah J., in East Machias, 
Me., Jan. 17, 1869, aged 80 years. He 
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was for several years a member of both 
branches of the Legislature, and also 
of the Governor’s Council. 


Txornton, Thomas Gilbert, in Madison, 


Wisconsin, Nov. 4, 1868, at the resi- 
dence of his brother, Col. Charies Cutts 
Gookin Thornton. He was the third 
son of James Brown Thornton, and 
grandson of Thomas Gilbert ‘Thornton, 
of Saco, Me., where he was born, Aug. 
25, 1823. Fitted for college at Thorn- 
ton Academy in his native town, he 

raduated at Bowdoin College in 1844, 

le pects law in Biddeford, county 
of York, till the fall of 1854, when he 
went to Kansas territory, and actively 
participated in the early decisive move- 
ments which made Kansas a free State. 
Mr. Thornton was President of the 
Senate of the first Free State Legisla- 
ture ; but these matters belong to the 
province of history, to be written when 
deeds and characters can be handled 
dispassionately and truthfully. 

The action of the Bar on the decease 
of Mr. Thornton furnishes a fitting and 
official tribute to his memory. At a 
Session of the District Court for the 
county of Shawnee, Kansas, held on the 
12th of Jan., 1869, on motion of John 
Martin, Esq., resolutions were adopted 
and, by order of the court, spread upon 
the journals, in which the most excel- 
lent public and private character of 
Mr. Thornton was tenderly and elo- 
quently sketched. 

Mr. Thornton was of the family of 
the Rev. Thomas Thornton, 1607-1700, 
of Yarmouth, Mass., who, with Mor- 
ton, of Charlestown, Oxenbridge, of 
Boston, Walley, of Barnstable, , of 
Bristol, and other ministers, found re- 
fuge in New-England after the re-estab- 
lishment of Episcopacy in England, 
1662. His progenitor, ‘Thomas Gilbert 
son of Jonathan Gilbert, Marshall of 
Connecticut Colony, was Vice-Admiral 
of the —— against Canada un- 
der Sir William Phips in 1690. 

His mother, ‘‘a lady distinguished 
alike for the ces of literature, a 
rich poetic fancy, kindly affections and 
scriptural piety,’’ was daughter of the 
Hon. Daniel Gookin, county of Rock- 
ingham, New Hampshire. He was of 
-_ old colonial stock ; as Cotton, Jor- 

an, Cogswell, Tyng, Morton, Hutch- 
inson, Foxwell, Downing, Lake, Wain- 
wright, Goodyear, Dudley, Shapleigh, 
Wingate, Savage, Bonython, Win- 
throp, Cutts, Bradstreet, and others. 


Tuornton, Henry, of Oak Hill, Scarboro’, 


Me., youngest son of James Brown 
Thornton, at the residence of his bro- 
ther, Col. Thornton, in Madison, Wis., 
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February 21, 1869. He was bornin Wet.man, James, in Salem, March 3, et. 


Biddeford, Me., Aug. 8, 1832, studied 
theology with his brother, the Rev. 
James Brown Thornton, Jr., but re- 
linquishing his m" for the ministry, 
devoted himself to his father’s inter- 
ests, to agricultural pursuits, and the 
duties and pleasures of country life. 
He had a keen relish for the beauties 
and delights of the sea-shore, which he 
had in perfection at Oak Hill. 

His reverence for the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and fidelity to their teachings, 
gave a daily beauty to his life ; a strong 
common sense, a genial temper, an 
innate love of truth in every thing, and 
a a regard for the happiness of 
others, endeared him to all; a warm 
and decided interest in the affairs 


of — the church, the Sunday: 


school, and the prayer meeting, his 
unseen charities and benevolence to the 
poor—all this gave, in the popular re- 
gard, a nobility to the tall, muscular, 
erect, manly form, and fine expressive 
face of Henry Thornton, and marked 
him as a Christian gentleman. 

In Memoriam of these two of his 

sons, Mr. Thornton has given two 
thousand dollars to the Maine Mission- 
ary Society. 
TrumBULL, George A., Esq., in Worces- 
ter, Mass., Aug., 1868, aged 77 years. 
At one time he was one of the proprie- 
tors and publishers of the Massachu- 
setts Spy. wry ard he was cashier 
of the Central Bank, and still later 
— of the Citizens’ Bank, of Wor- 
cester. 


-as early as 1640 


86. He was born in Lyndeboro’, N. H. 
Feb. 25, 1783, and was a descendant from 
Thomas! Wellman, who settled in Lynn 
through Abraham,? 
Abraham ,* Abraham, acob,® and Ja- 
cob, his father. He resided for 59 years 
in Farmington, Me., and for the last five 
years in Salem, with his son-in-law, S. 
. Rogers, Esq. His father, Jacob 
Wellman, was in the battle of Bunker 
Hill, under Gen. Stark, with the troops 
from New Hampshire, and he himself 
took part in the war of 1812. He has 
been a member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church since 1805, and his voice 
was often heard in prayer and exhor- 
tation, in the conference meetings of 
his church, down to the very close of 
his life. In 1867, he published a gene- 
alogy of the Wellman family. His 
remains were taken to Maine for inter- 
ment 


Weis, Mrs. Anna Maria, widow of the 


late Thomas Wells, in Boston, Dec. 19, 
1868, aged 73. She was the daughter 
of Benjamin and Mary (Ingersoll) Fos- 
ter, and a half sister of the late Mrs. 
Frances Sargent ‘oan the poet.— 
(See Book of the Lockes, p. 139.) Both 
herself and her husband were well 
known as writers of poctry. Mr. Wells 
was also the author of Letters on 
Palestine. Their son, William Vincent 
Wells, is the author of a memoir of 
his great-grandfather, Gov. Samuel 
Adams, of revolutionary fame, and 
other works. 
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Provincial Papers. 


1623—1686. 


Documents and Records relating to the Province 
of New-Hampshire, from the Earliest Period of her Settlement : 


Published by authority of the Legislature of New- 


Hampshire. Volume I, Compiled and Edited by Nataantet Bouton, 
D.D., Corresponding Secretary of the New-Hampshire Historicai 
Society. Concord: George E. Jenks, State Printer. 1867. Pp. xi. 


and 629. 8vo. 
Provincial Papers. 


Documents and Records relating’ to the Province 


of New-Hampshire, from 1686 to 1722: Being Part I. of Papers re- 
lating to that Period. Published By authority of the Legislature of 


New-Hampshire. Volume II. 


Compiled and Edited by Nataanten 


Bouton, D.D., Corresponding Secretary of the New-Hampshire His- 
torical Society. Manchester: John B. Clarke, State Printer. 1868. 


Pp. vi. and 764. 


On the 6th of July, 1866, the Governor of New-Hampshire approved a joint reso- 
lution of the legislature which authorized and empowered him, with the advice and 
consent of the Council, to appoint some suitable person ‘“‘ to collect, arrange, tran- 
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scribe, and pen yr the publication of such portions of the early State and Pro- 
vincial Records and other State-Papers of New-Hampshire as the Governor may 
deem proper,’’ &c. Under this resolution, the Governor and Council selected the 
Rev. Dr. Bouton, who has been closely identified with the New-Hampshire Historical 
Society, for many years—rendering in various ways gratuitous and valuable services 
to the cause of historial research. The results of his labors, thus far, under this 
commission, as shown in these two large volumes, justify the wisdom of their choice. 

The State of New-Hampshire has no original records for the period between 1623 
and 1631, and only a very few relating to the period between 1631 and 1686. During 
the usurpation of the jurisdiction of oo lienediin by Massachusetts, i. e. from 
1641 and 1679, almost all the original papers are to be found, of course, on the files 
of Massachusetts. A documentary history, therefore, of the province of New- 
Hampshire, for the time covered by these volumes, 1623-1722, would be far from 
complete or satisfactory, had the compiler limited his matter to the few, meagre 
original records at his disposal. Very wisely, as we think, Dr. Bouton has gathe 
in from different sources all accessible and trustworthy records and papers, and given 
us in chronological order the basis and material of the, yet unwritten, history of the 

rovince, for the first seventy years of its political existence. Whatever he had at 
heme worthy of publication, and whatever he could find in the records, published or 
unpublished, of Massachusetts, Connecticut, or New-York, he has used, and the 
result is a collection of extremely valuable matter, some portions of which were never 
before printed; such as the earliest laws of the province (vol. ii. pp. 382-408 
444-451), and the celebrated triai, Allen versus Waldron, in which was involved 
the title of all the lands in the province (vol. ii. pp. 514-562) ; and some papers 
which do not appear to have been known even to Dr. Saew. 

In editing these papers Dr. Bouton has kept in mind the judicious rule that origi- 
nal papers should be re-produced verbatim, literatim, et punctuatim. His departures 
from this rule have been so slight as npt to affect the integrity of the papers. Here- 
after, we presume, he will not take the trouble to supply even Pg a ange 

Where the papers were printed from copies previously made, for the use of the 
State, from originals in the files of other States, or from documentary histories of 
those States, the copies have been ne compared with the originals, and revised 
wherever any variations were found. We may therefore presume that we have 
ew as faithful a transcript of original records as can be found in any documentary 

istory. 

The chief eneral contents of Vol. I. are :—Ancient Grants, &c.; Capt. John Ma- 
son’s Will; the Wheelwright Deed ; Original Province Papers, 1631-1650 ; Miscella- 
neous, Historical items; Facts relating to the early Settlements—Portsmouth, Dover, 
Exeter and Hampton, 1631-1641; Documents and Records relating to New-Hamp- 
shire, 1641-1680; Papers relating to the visit of the King’s Commissioners ; Docu- 
ments relating to Indian Troubles; Names of Deputies from New-Hampshire to the 
General Court of Massachusetts; Commission of President John Cutt; Province, 
Capital, Criminal and General Laws; Addresses of the President and Council to the 
King, &c.; Province Rates, &c.; Commission of Gov. Cranfield ; Instructions to, and 
Province Laws under, Cranfield; Affairs of the Province under Cranfield’s Adminis- 
tration ; Petition of the Inhabitants against Robert Mason ; Walter Banfoot, Deputy 
Gov.; Letters from John Hogkins, Indian Sachem; Joseph Dudley’s Administra- 
tion as President of New-England. Of Vol. II. :—Commission and Administration 
of Sir John Andros; Unsettled state of the Province, 1689-1692; Wars with the 
Indians, 1687-1690 ; Commission and instructions to Gov. Samuel Allen; Admin- 
istration of Lt. Gov. Usher, 1692-1696 ; ‘‘ Minutes of Council,’’ 1692-1696, relating 
to the Custom-house, Gnat Island, New-Castle, Indian Treaty of 1693, Massacre at 
Oyster River, and to Kingston; Records of Council, 1696-1723, relating to the 
Association to stand by the Protestant Succession ; Commission of Lt. Goy. Partridge ; 
‘Gov. Allen’s assuming the Government; the Eastern Indians, 1698 ; Commission of 
the Earl of Bellemont; Treaty with Algiers; Bellemont Papers; Commission of 
Gov. Dudley, 1702; Commission of Lt. Gov. Usher, 1703 ; Province Seal; Privateer- 
ing; Instructions to Gov. Dudley ; Joseph Smith of Hampton ; New, Province Seal ; 
Expedition against Canada, 1711 ; Capt. Thomas Baker, 1712; Treaty of Utrecht ; 
Charles Story; Lt. Gov. Vaughan ; The Town of Stratham ; Gov. Sam’l Shute; Lt. 
Gov. John Wentworth ; Scotch-Irish at Nutfield (now Londonderry) ; and the trial, 
Allen vs. Waldron, 1707. 

These volumes cover a long period of eventful history, and embrace all the docu- 
ments, of any value, that tend to illustrate the progress of civil and social life in the 
‘province during that time. As in all such collections, there is much that will instruct 
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us as to the noble efforts our fathers made to build and fashion a civil State in a wil- 
derness, and, that moreover, out of the most discordant materials; much, also, that 
will excite emotions of gratitude, and possibly some incidents that will arouse our 
indignation, while others may provoke a smile. _ ? 

In the preparation of the first volume the Editor had the aid and counsel of the 
late Chief. Justice Bell, and the use of the valuable collection of material made by 
him; among which will be found the papers under the head of ‘* Ancient Grants,’? 
ae i. pp. 4-39), a careful study of which, in connection with the Commission of 

resident Cutt (pp. 373-82), is essential to a full understanding of the history of 
New-Hampshire, and of the unfounded claims of the Massachusetts colony to the 
territory of that province. 

The State has now begun in earnest to make up its documentary history in a satis- 
factory manner, and we hope she will not stay her hand till the work, embracing 
every scrap of record, and brought down toa time within the memory of living 
men, shall have been given to the public. To do this, will cost but little money ; 
the honor, satisfaction and benefit thereof will be inestimable. 

These volumes are furnished with full indexes, and are well printed, on durable 


paper. 


Historical: Account of Bouquet’s Expedition against the Ohio Indians, in 
1764. With Preface by Francis Parkman, Author of ‘‘ Conspiracy 
of Pontiac,’”’ etc. anda Translation of Dumas’ Biographical Sketch 
of General Bouquet. Cincinnati, O.: Robert Clarke & Co. 1868. 
8vo. pp. xxiii. and 162, 


The above is the general title of the contents of this volume, but the original title 
of the ** Historical Account ”’ itself is also given, and is as fullows:—AN HISTORI- 
CAL ACCOUNT| OF THE EXPEDITION | AGAINST THE OHIO 
INDIANS, | IN THE YEAR MDCCLXIV. | Unper tHE commanp or | HENRY 
BOUQUET; ESQ. | Cotonet or Foor, anp Now Bricaprer GENERAL IN AMERICA. 

Including his Transactions with the INDIANS, | Relative to the DELIVERY of 
their PRISONERS, | And the PRELIMINARIES of PEACE. | With an Inrropvc- 
tory Account of the Preceeding CAMPAIGN, | And BATTLE at BUSHY-RUN. | 
To which are annexed | MILITARY PAPERS | CONTAINING Reflections on 
the War with the Savages; | a Method of forming | Frontier Settlements; some 
Account of the INDIAN Country ; | with a List of Natives, Fighting Men, Towns, 
Distances, and | different Routes. | The whole illustrated with a MAP and COP- 
PER-PLATES. | Published, from authentic Documents, by a Lover of his Country. 

| PHILADELPHIA, PRINTED: | LONDON, Re-printed for T. JEFFERIES, 
Geographer to his | MAJESTY, at Charing Cross. MDCCLXVI. 

This is the first of the re-prints of the ‘‘ Ohio Valley Historical Series,’’ now in 
course of publication by Messrs. Clarke & Co., and is presented to us in a shape and 
—_ befitting the ‘‘ rarity of the volume and its intrinsic value as an authentic and 
reliable narrative of one of the earliest British military expeditions into the territory 
north-west of the Ohio River.’? The work was first published in Philadelphia in 
1765; re-printed in London the following year ; and an edition in French by C. G. 
F. Dumas, was issued in Amsterdam in 1769. 

The authorship of this ‘‘ Historical Account’”’ has been ascribed, by Rich, Alli- 
bone, and others, to Thomas Hutchins, who supplied the map and plates accompany- 
ing the narrative, but the Rev. William Smith, D.D., at one time Provost 
of the college of Philadelphia, was the author; a fact ascertained, not, as Mr. 
Parkman states, by Mr. Spofford, the custodian of the library of Congress, but long 
ago by the late Peter Force, and so published by the N. Y¥. Historical Society in 
their Catalogue of 1859. 

Henry Bouquet was born in Rolle, in the canton of Vaud, Switzerland, about the 
year 1719. At seventeen years of age he entered the military service of the States- 
General of Holland; subsequently he served with distinction under the king of 
Sardinia in the wars which France and Spain waged against that prince; thence, 
invited by the Prince of Orange, he entered the military service of the Dutch repub- 
lic, and was there employed in several important offices, and in perfecting his know- 
ledge of the science and art of war. The war between England and France, in 1754, 
was fought out on a vast theatre, which included North-America. Hither Bouquet 
came, by the invitation of the British government, and assisted in raising and took 
a command in the ‘‘ Royal American Regiment,’’ a corps made up chiefly of German 
and other European settlers of Pennsylvania and Maryland. Here he was engaged in 
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active service until the peace of 1763. By the treaty of that year, the French éeded 
to the British all their possession in North-America. The Indian tribes, former 
allies of the French, occupying almost the entire territory included between the 
Atlantic, the Lakes and the Mississippi river, foresaw the re of this change 
of rulers, and under the lead of Pontiac, whose conspiracy has been so fully and 
ably treated by Mr. Parkman, attempted to expel or exterminate the British from that 
— of the country. By skilful, swift and relentless warfare they soon captured or 

illed the scattered settlers in the interior, or drove them to the few garrisoned posts 
and forts between the lakes and the ocean; but these barriers yielded, one by one, 
until Detroit and fort Pitt alone remained, and these were soon besieged. The 
frontiers were ravaged, and distress, ruin and death visited the remote settlements 
and threatened even the towns and villages on the coast. To check these savage 
hordes was the work that tasked the energies of the New-York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia colonists. 

To Bouquet was assigned the command of the troops raised in the three colonies last 
named for relief of fort Pitt. The narrative begins with the initiation of this en- 
terprise. His preparations for the campaign; the skill and og he used in 
marching through the uninhabited wilderness lying then between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg ; his severe but victorious battle with the savage and desperate foe at 
Bushy-Run, near fort Pitt ; the energy and zeal he displayed in ss on into the 
territory of the Ohio, and into the very midst of the Indian settlements ; his extra- 
ordinary sagacity and boldness in his negotiations with the various tribes, which 
ended in established peace—all show that Col. Bouquet possessed military and civic 
talents of a high order. 

The colonies nearest to the theatre of hostilities, and the home government, testi- 
fied their appreciation of his services. The king promoted him to be a brigadier- 

neral and appointed him commandant of his troops in the southern colonies of 

ritish America. He died at Pensacola, Florida, near the close of the year 1765, 
** universally regretted.’’ 

Mr. Parkman has enriched the volume with a preface and notes, and the editor 
has performed his task ina creditable manner. The publishers have availed them- 
selves of the ‘* Osborne-Process,’’ now employed by the American Photo-Litho- 
graphic Company, in the reproduction of the map and plans by Hutchins, and the 
two plates by Benjamin West, in fac-simile. 


The volume is elegantly printed on tinted paper, has a good index, and is an honor 
to the enterprising publishers. 


The Pre-Columbian Discovery of America by the Northmen, Illustrated 
by Translations from the Icelandic Sagas. Edited, with Notes and 
a General Introduction, by B. F. De Costa. Albany: Joel Mun- 
sell. 1868. S8vo. pp. ix. and 118. 


This handsome volume is the result of Rev. Mr. De Costa’s aim to place in the 
English language before the historical student every portion of the Icelandic Sagas 
which relate to the Pre-Columbian Discovery of America by the Northmen. There have 
been previous attempts to do this, wholly or in part, but though Smith, Beamish and 
Laing contributed something towards such a purpose, their works are not now avail- 
able, and if they were, would not satisfy the general desire which prevails among his- 
torical students of the present day, especially those who are limited in their reading 
to the English language, for a faithful and sufficiently full reproduction of the original 
authorities. The interesting question of the first discoverers of North-America is 
here very fully met, and if not satisfactorily answered in all respects, it is sufficiently 
so to satisfy every reasonable and intelligent mind that the positions taken on this 
question by Prof. Rafn and others are substantially correct. In the translations Mr. 
De Costa has had the assistance of one who has been familiar with the Norse dialect 
from his childhood. 

The author presents views on some points different from those held by Prof. Rafn, 
who was justly regarded, in his life-time, as the highest authority on the subject, but 
he has the wisdom to let the authorities upon which he relies speak for themselves for 
the most part; for to the non-professional reader any amount of theorizing would 
afford no light, and the real student of history will prefer to judge for himself. 

The contents of this volume are:—I., Preface; II., General Introduction; III., 
Gunnbiorn and his Rocks ; IV., Eric the Red’s voyages to Greenland and settlement, 
A.D. 983-986; V., Biarne Heriulfsson’s voyage to the coast of America, A.D. 986; 
VL, Leif Ericson’s voyage to Vinland, A.D, 1000-1001; VIL, Thorvald Ericson’s 
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voyage to Vinland, A.D. 1002; VIII., Thorstein Ericson’s attcmpt to seek Vinland, 
A.D. 1005; IX., Thorfin Karlsefne’s settlement in Vinland, A.D. 1006-1009; X., 
Freydis’s voyage and settlement in Vinland, A.D. 1010-1012; and Minor Narratives, 
covering the time from about 980 to A.D. 1100. 

The students of American history are under frequent obligations to Mr. De Costa 
for his valuable contributions to the fund of accessible information. 


Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Vol. VIII. Fourth 
Series. Published at the Charge of the Appleton Fund. Boston: 
Published for the Society by Wiggin & Lunt. mopcccixvm. Pp. 
736. 


Of all the volumes issued by that society, this is one of the most important. This 
may be said without detracting any thing from the contents of earlier volumes, which, 
however, were mostly reprints of works, of the majority of which new editions have 
from time to time been published outside that society. 

This beautiful volume is especially valuable because it lets us into the family circle 
and the every-day life, indoors and out, of a great number of our ancestors. ‘The let- 
ters therein contained exhibit the state of the country, and introduce us to a large 
number of the literary men of the period. The question will naturally arise in the 
mind of every reader—where have these invaluable letters lain hidden, these two hun- 
dred years? Another question will as readily occur—why have they never been given 
to the public before ? These questions are partly answered in the preface to the volume 
under notice, 

While the British army held possession of Boston, certain regiments made the ** Old- 
South” their head quarters; and it has been supposed that the depredations upon the 
library were then committed. This may be true; but to what extent, if any, no one 
knows. It is understood, however, that for many years after the revolution, those who 
had the legal custody of Mr. Prince’s collection, and who ought to have known the terms 
of his will, permitted the collection to be separated. It is probable that they did not 
justly appreciate its great value. Mr. Prince’s will was published about 1856, and 
then the subject of the library began to be generally agitated. This agitation has 
resulted in the transfer of all that has been saved to the Public Library of Boston. 
The Mather-papers were loaned to the Massachusetts Historical Society, many years 
ago, and under their direction copies have been made, and these form the chief con- 
tents of this volume, The originals are now in the Public Library. 

That the letters contained in the volume are faithful transcripts of the originals will 
probably not be questioned, as it is understood they were made principally by a gen- 
tleman in the employ of the society, well skilled in the chirography in use when they 
were written. The earliest letter in the volume bears date March 23d, 1650-1, and is 
by Nathaniel Mather, brother of Increase Mather, of Boston, then residing in London. 
In a note occupying nearly a page is given the extensive Latin inscription upon his 
tomb, which conveys little information after the first nine lines. His life is given in 
his uncle’s Macnatia, with a prefatory epistle by the distinguished Matthew Mead. 
He was learned in the lore of his time, and published several occasional, and a large 
volume of select sermons, London, 1701, in octavo. 

On many of the letters Mr. Prince made memoranda. These memoranda are printed 
as notes, and though always very brief, are at the same time important and judicious. 
Many of the notes of the editors are also important and judicious. The letters and 
papers in the volume are not numbered, and it would require some considerable labor 
to ascertain their number. It would have been well had they been numbered, and 
prefaced by a few statistics, such as would have very naturally suggested themselves. 

The contents of the volume extend over a period of nearly forty years, 1650 to 1689 ; 
a period in which New-England was struggling for existence; a period in which 
many hearts failed, and many thought the experiment required too great a sacrifice 
for human prudence to warrant so great a trial of human endurance. G. 


The Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut from August, 1689, to 
May, 1706. Transcribed and Edited, in accordance with Resolutions 
of the General Assembly. By Cuartes J. Hoapty, Librarian of the 
State-Library. Hartford: Press of Case, Lockwood and Brainard. 
1868. 8vo. pp. 574. 

This is the fourth printed volume of the records of the colony of Connecticut, and 

the third volume of its records after its union with the colony of New-Haven, in 1666. 
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The records of New-Haven, from its settlement in 16388 till the union of the colonies, 
have also been printed in a uniform style with the present series. 

The first volume of the Connecticut records, from 1636 to 1665, was noticed in the 
Register in 1850, vol. iv., page 372. This and the two preceding volumes were edited 
by Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, president of Connecticut Historical Society, in the 
exhaustive manner which ‘characterizes all his literary labors. 

The New-Haven Records, which made two thick volumes, were edited by Mr. 
Hoadly, the editor of the work before us, in a manner to render them worthy of being 
placed by the side of Mr. Trumbull’s volumes. They were noticed in the Register for 
1860, vol. xiv., page 77. 

The previous volume of the Connecticut Records ends with the session for June, 
1689. The present volume contains the records “from August, 1689, to the close of 
the May session, 1706, being the remainder from page 204 of the third manuscript vol- 
ume of Records of the Colony of Connecticut in the Secretary’s office. The Council 
Journal from May 30, 1696, to May, 1698, being so much of that Journal during the 
period embraced in the present publication as is now found in the Secretary's office, has 
been included in this volume.” “ Several orders omitted from the record by Secretary 
Allyn have been restored to their places in this publication on the authority of cotem- 
porary and authentic manuscripts.” 

“It was my intention,” says Mr. Hoadly, in the preface from which the preceding 
extracts are made, ‘to include in this volume selections from the extensive and inter- 
esting correspondence of this period, which is preserved in our archives, but want of 
space compelled me to omit them, as it did also a number of notes to.the text which 
had been prepared. However, I trust that at no distant day these letters, with such 
documents of public interest relating to the history of Connecticut as are to be found 
in other repositories, will be given to the public.” 

The preface contains curious and valuable information relative to the manner of 
keeping the records and to the changes made in the mode of administering the laws 
and in the laws themselves during the period embraced in this volume, as well as other 
matters, which, were space at our command, it would give us pleasure to extract. We 
hope that sufficient encouragement will be extended to Mr. Hoadly to induce him 
to continue his labors in this field. J. We De 


The Life, Campaigns and Batiles of General Ulysses 8S. Grant, comprising 
a full and authentic account of the famous Soldier, from his earliest boy- 
hood to the present time. With an Introduction by Benson J. Lossine 
(Author of the Field Book of the Revolution, éc. &c.). Illustrated with 
views of the General’s birth place, the surrender of Fort Donelson and 
Vicksburg, the battles of Shiloh and Chattanooga. Together with a 
superb Portrait. ‘I propose to fight it out on this line if it takes 
all summer’’—( Grant to the Government.) New-York: Published by 
Ledyard Bill. Charles Bill, Chicago, Ill. 1868. 8vo. pp. iv. 502. 


After reading in the various biographies of General Grant, language like the follow- 
ing, that he is *‘ a descendant of a Scottish family, two brothers of which emigrated 
to this country in the early part of the cighteenth century, while we were colonies 
of Great Britain ; one of these brothers settled in New-Jersey, and the other at 
Canada ;’’ ‘‘ that though much effort has been made to trace his lineage we can 
find very little that is reliable beyond his great-grandfather,” &c.; after reading 
such statements and others equally incorrect concerning the subject of this book, it 
is gratifying to see that there are a few of the memoirs, among them the one before 
us, that start aright with his ancestry. We have not even the shadow of any evi- 
dence that he is of Scotch descent; that assertion we believe to be a gratuitous as- 
sumption. The work under notice says, that Gen, Grant ‘‘ is descended from an 
ancient and worthy Connecticut family, the immigrant ancestor of which was Mat- 


thew Grant, who came over from England in 1630, in the ship ‘ Mary and John,’* 


and with his fellow passengers founded the town of Dorchester (now South 
Boston), Mass. In 1636, he was one of the company who settled the town of 
Windsor, Connecticut, and was an active and prominent citizen, being a notable land 
surveyor, a faithful and remarkably conscientious town-clerk, and an influential 
member of the Church.’’ The compiler then proceeds to speak of the great-grand- 
son of Mr. Matthew and his descendants down to Ulysses, who is of the eighth gen- 
eration in descent from Matthew above mentioned. (A full account of this line of the 
Grant family may be found ante, vol. xxi. pp. 173-176. See also, the same volume, 
pages 166, 273, 330, 333, for the mention of Matthew.) 
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It may be remarked, that we consider it a matter of some importance that those 
who undertake to write or speak of localities should have themselves a correct know- 
ledge in relation to them. We therefore make a criticism on a portion of the above 
uoted paragraph, where it says ‘‘ the town of Dorchester (now South Boston) 
ass.’’ It should be understood that what is now South Boston is but a small 
art of the original town of Dorchester. Five other towns or parts of towns have 
n set off from its territory, and yet Dorchester is not annihilated nor annexed to 
the Ta but is still, in itself, an important municipality. 
This ‘* Life of General Grant ’’ differs from many that we have seen in the im- 
rtant particular that it is largely documentary, containing general orders, pro- 
clamations, official despatches, reports, correspondence, &c., woven into the texture 
of the narrative so appropriately as to make facts rather than opinions the basis of 
the memoir. Interesting accounts from eye-witnesses and participators in the scenes 
are inserted, giving important details of battles and graphic descriptions and notes 
of military movements to the close of the war. The work, as we should judge, is 
a good digest of the career of the distinguished subject of its pages, from boyhood 
to maturity. We take pleasure in recommending it to the attention of all who are 
interested, as all should be, in the life of General Grant. Three pages, at the close 
of the volume, are devoted to a chronology of his life, from his birth in 1822 to his 
appointment as Secretary of War, ad interim, in 1868. Ww. B. T. 


Genealogy of the Macy Family from 1635-1868. Compiled by Sirvanvs 
J. Macy, New York. Albany: Joel Munsell, 1868. Large square 
8vo. pp. 457. 

This is not only one of the largest of recent genealogies, but is one of the most valua- 
ble. The family here recorded is descended from Thomas Macy, of Newbury, 1639, 
and Salisbury ; afterwards one of the ten purchasers of the island of Nantucket. He 
is known in our local history as one of the few who sheltered the Quakers, and was 
for that cause fined by the Massachusetts government. The first 66 pages of the gen- 
ealogy is taken up with valuable documents relating to the history of the early settle- 
ment of Nantucket. 

The descendants of Thomas Macy seem generally to have joined the Society of 
Friends, so numerous on the island, and in the volume are numerous examples of the 
marriage covenants in use in that sect. 

The genealogy seems to be very nearly complete, and is arranged on a simple plan, 
easily understood and used. The dates are thoroughly recorded, and numerous bio- 

phical notices add to the interest of the volume. The best known members of the 

Emily perhaps have been the merchants Josiah, Charles A. and William H., and Gen. 

George N. Macy, whose record during the late war was one of the brightest. 

The illustrations in this book, produced by the new process of photo-lithography, 
are portraits of Silvanus J., Obed, Josiah, Thomas, William H., David, Seth W., Elihu 
and Cyrus Macy, with numerous marriage covenants and other papers in fac-simile. 
This process promises indeed to be of inestimable value in preserving valuable papers 
in fac-simile, and this volume has the credit of being the pioneer in introducing it in 
this branch of literature. 

‘We may then sum up our opinion of the Macy Genealogy in an expression of the 
belief that it is in all respects of the first class, and most creditable to all concerned in 
its production. W. H. W. 


Memorial. Genealogy, and Ecclesiastical History. To which is added 
an Appendix, with explanatory Notes and a full Inder ...... 
By A.rrep Anprews, Member of Connecticut and Wisconsin His- 

“torical Societies. Chicago, Ill.: Published by A. H. Andrews. 

1867. 8vo. pp. vii. and 538. 

As there is no indication on the title-page of this work what “‘ genealogy and 
ecclesiastical history ’’ is here attempted, and the book is published in Illinois, we 
turned to the running title of the volume, ‘‘ First Church of New-Britain,” to 
ascertain something definite in regard to it. ‘* Where is New-Britain? Is there a 
town of that name? ’’ we mentally inquired. We had an intimation that it was 
somewhere in the State of Connecticut, for on turning over the first leaf the words, 
‘* printed by Case, Lockwood and Company, Hartford, Conn.,” struck our eye. 

ides, the ‘* introduction ’’ commences with an account of ancient Farmington 
and its different parishes. The first settlers were from Hartford, having emigrated 
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thither from Boston, Newton, and Roxbury, Massachusetts. New-Britain, it would 
seem from reading the early part of that sketch, was a parish of the town of Farm- 
ington, and as such, in our ignorance, we were about to proclaim it. Considering, 
however, that it would be well to avoid all unnecessary haste in such matters, we 
turned to page 88 of the book, where the following paragraph occurs: ‘‘ At a legal 
meeting of the inhabitants of New-Britain Ecclesiastical Society in Berlin, held ‘by 
adjournment the 12th December, 1809,’’ &c. This seemed to be throwing some light 
on the subject. -We then turned to the Connecticut Historical Collections by Bar- 
ber, page 65, where it says :—‘‘ Berlin was incorporated as a town in 1785. It was 
previously the second society of Farmington, by the name of Kensington ;—a section 
of the towns of Wethersfield and Middletown were joined to it at its incorporation.” 
Kensington was set off as a Society from Farmington, probably about 1712, and in 
May, 1754, Kensington itself was divided by the incorporation of the Ecclesiastical 
Society of New-Britain. In 1772, the Society of Kensington was again dividéd by 
the formation of the Society of Worthington. New-Britain an Worthington, 
therefore, appear to be parishes of Berlin. Mr. Barber has given wood-cut views of 
each in his work. 

On the 19th of April, 1758, Mr. John Smalley, afterwards Dr. Smalley, was 
ordained the first minister of the first church of New-Britain. He preached his 
last sermon Sept. 26, 1813 ; died June 1, 1820, at the age of nearly 86 years. A 
steel engraving, by Sartain, of Rev. Dr. Smalley, is given as a frontispiece to the 
book. He studie divinity with the noted Dr. Bellamy, of Bethlehem, Conn., and 
it may be well to state, in this connection, that during his pastorate he took from 
time to time as many as twenty “‘ students in theology into his family to board, and 
into his study to recite.’’ Some of these divinity-scholars were afterwards men of 
mark in theological and civil life: among them Oliver Ellsworth, of Windsor, who 
left theology for law and was made a Judge of the Superior Court of his native 
State, and subsequently Chief Justice of the United-States ; Nathaniel Emmons, of 
East-Haddam, the great divine; Ebenezer Porter, of Cornwall, well known as 
President of Andover Theological Seminary ; the celebrated Jeremiah Mason, of 
Lebanon, who exchanged divinity for law and became one of the greatest jurists of 
his day, Attorney-General of New-Hampshire, and United-States Senator. 

The compiler, in his introduction, gives a brief ecclesiastical history of Farming- 
ton parish and the parishes that grew out of it, called ‘* Great Swamp,” and ‘* Ken- 
sington,’’ with their lists of members. Then comes ‘* New-Britain,’’? which is the 
chief ‘‘ Memorial ’’ of the work. Three hundred and fifty-four closely printed octa- 
vo pages are devoted to the names and genealogy—births, marriages and deaths, in 
chronological order, of the members of this first church of New-Britain, from its 
organization, April 19, 1758, to 1867, a period of one hundred and nine years, a few 
of the previous pages having been similarly given to those who ‘‘ owned the cove- 
nant.’’ This principal record commences with their first pastor, gives his place and 
date of birth, marriage, children, with their birth, &c., and thus it continues to the 
last admitted member, Nov. 3, 1867, embracing fourteen hundred and sixty-five 
members. The appendix contains short notices of the schools of the place, the 
churches, evangelical and protestant, which have grown up there, or been offshoots 
from the first church and congregation, with other miscellaneous matter. ‘Then we 
come to the alphabetical and the general indexes. These are a comfort to look upon, 
they are so full and convenient. ‘The systematic arrangement of numbering which 

been adopted is so well carried out that almost any name in the book, it would 
seem, might be readily found. Praise to the man, who has a good index to his book! 
We must say, in all sincerity, that the work is a valuable one, and were we con- 
nected with the organization he represents we should prize the volume highly. ‘ It 
has been shrewdly (if not wisely) said by a ‘ pedigree-hunter,’ ’’ he remarks, ‘ that 
it is useless to tell antiquaries any thing about the cost of such works, for they 
understand it; and it is equally useless to tell others, for they cannot compre- 
hend you.’’ We can appreciate, we think, the labors of Mr. Andrews, and hope 
that others in his State and in our own will be induced to imitate so laudable an 
example. W. B. T. 


The Works of Anne Bradstreet, in Prose and Verse. Edited by Joun 
Harvarp Etuis. Charlestown: Abram E, Cutter. 1867. Royal 
8vo. pp. Ixxi. and 434. 


No “sculptured stone” or other monument has been erected by the descendants of 
the first female poet in New-England to show their respect for the memory of their 
ancestor; and even the tradition of her burial place has been suffered by them to perish. 
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And now, when a more fitting monument than one of marble or bronze has been raised 
to her memory in the elegant volume before us; when reverent hands with patient toil 
have gathered the scattered memorials of her worth and talents; and when skill and 
taste have wrought for them a worthy shrine, may we not hope and trust that those 
descendants will generously repay the costly outlay of time and money that has been 
bestowed upon their voluntary task by the editor and publisher; especially as among 
her posterity are known to be some of the most liberal, most wealthy and most talented 
people in the land. 

The first edition of the poems of Mrs. Bradstreet was published in London, in 1650, 
under the title of The Tenth Muse Lately Sprung up in America, or Several Poems Com- 
piled with great variety of Wit, &c. By a Gentlewoman of those Parts. Though the 
author’s name is not given on the title-page, it is found in the book. The volume was 
also advertised with her name at London about that time. Her brother-in-law, Rev. 
John Woodbridge, and her former pastor, Rev. Nathaniel Ward, were then both bene- 
ficed in England. ‘The former seems to have had the chief hand in bringing the poems 
before the public, but the latter may have aided him. We know that Mr. Ward wrote 
some complimentary lines which are prefixed to the volume, and also that the publisher 
of his Signple Cobbler and his Sermon before the Commons was also tlie publisher of these 
Poems. 

The late Rev. Rufus W. Griswold, D.D., in the Introduction to his Poets and Poetry 
of America, asserts that there was an edition printed at Cambridge in New-England in 
1640, that is ten years before the London edition appeared, and other writers have fol- 
lowed him; but internal evidence shows that this could not be. The statement has 
given rise to the erroneous assertion that Mrs, Bradsireet’s poems was the first volume 
of poetry printed in New-England. 

A “second Edition, Corrected by the Author and enlarged by an Addition of several 
other Poems found amongst her Papers after her Death,’ was published at Boston, 
N. E. in 1678. In the title-page a few changes were made, the most important of which 
was the omission of the words * The Tenth Muse Lately sprung up in America.” Two 
poems by relatives of her family are added in this edition, namely, some lines upon the 
author’s Poems by John Rogers, afterwards president of Harvard College, and an 
elegy upon her death by Rev. John Norton, of Hingham. The former married a niece 
of Mrs, Bradstreet, and the latter was a nephew of her husband's second wife. Perhaps 
one of these gentlemen was the editor of this edition. 

In 1758, the third edition, substantially a reprint of the second, appeared. This also 
was printed at Boston. The present is the fourth edition of her poems and the first of 
her complete works. Of the matter now added, some of the prose has been printed be- 
fore by Rev. William I. Budington, D.D., in his History of the First Church in Charles- 
town, and some of the poetry by Dean Dudley, Esq., in the Waverley Magazine ; but a 
large portion appears for the first time in print in these pages. 

Mr. Ellis, the editor, has prefixed to this edition an elaborate Introduction in which 
he has collected everything relating to the life and writings of Mrs. Bradstreet that 
could be found, with notices of her father and some of her other relatives. A review of 
the literature of that period shows the sources from which she derived many of the facts 
which she has clothed in a poetical dress. The edition printed from is the second, but 
all variations from the first are carefully noted in foot-notes, The annotations show 
research and judgment. 

The illustrations are a steel portrait of Gov. Simon Bradstreet, the author’s husband ; 
a view of the Bradstreet house in North Andover, and a fac-simile of two pages of the 
author’s manuscript. The work is elegantly printed on superior paper by Messrs. John 
Wilson & Son, of Cambridge. Only 250 copies were printed. 

If any of our readers have the curiosity to know something concerning the descend- 
atits of Mrs. Bradstreet, they are referred to vol. viii. pp. 312-15, and vol. ix. pp. 113- 
27, of the Recister, where extensive lists will be found. A tabular pedigree of some 
of her posterity is also given in the folio editton of Drake’s History of Boston. J. W.D. 


My Campaigns in America: A Journal kept by Count William de Deux- 
Ponts, 1780-81. Translated from the French Manuscript. With an 
Introduction and Notes. By Samvet Aspott Green. Boston: J.K. 
Wiggin and William Parsons Lunt, 1868. Sm. 8vo. pp. 176. 
Count William de Deux-Ponts, the author of this journal, was the lieutenant-colonel 


of the Royal Deuxponts regiment, which served under the Count de Rochambeau, in 
this country, in the revolutionary war. His elder brother, Christian, Marquis de 
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Deux-Ponts, was colonel of the regiment. The brothers were related to the present 
king of Saxony, from whom through Mr. Ticknor, the historian of Spanish literature, 
who is personally acquainted with him, we believe, some of the genealogical details 
given in the Introduction were obtained. 

The editor thinks that the narrative here printed was written at the time of the events 
which it describes; but that it was copied at a later period, probably in the year 1783, 
into the volume from which he prints. This volume which, we presume, is in the 
autograph of the writer, was thrown by accident into the way of Dr. Green, who was 
able to appreciate its value, and has now given it to the American public whose history 
it illustrates and enriches, Chancing, about a year and a half ago, to take up a volume 
at a second-hand book-stall in Paris, he found it to be a manuscript entitled, Mes 
Campagnes a’ Amérique, purporting to be written by “ Conte G. de Deux Ponts,” which 
he found confirmed by internal evidence. ‘*The owner,” Dr. Green states, “knew 
nothing more of its previous history than that it was bought, a few weeks before, in the 
province of Lorraine... .. ‘The volume had apparently been prized, as it was hand- 
somely bound in green morocco, and ornamented with uncommon taste. A cover or 
cap had been neatly fitted over the front of the volume, and fastened with a silver lock 
set into the binding. The key had been lost, and some one had torn off the cap, so 
that the book could be opened. The writing covers a hundred and fifty-two pages; 
and in the margin, which comprises half the width of the leaf, the writer has put occa- 
sional notes, At the end of the diary, three letters are copied in the handwriting of the 
diarist, which explain themselves.” 

We learn from this journal that the regiment of Royal Deuxponts, having been order- 
ed for service to America, embarked at Brest, April 4, 1780; but, being detained by 
head winds, did not sail till the second of May. The vessels which brought it to this 
country did not arrive at Newport, R. I., their destination, till the 11th of July, making 
a passage of seventy days. The regiment, with other French troops, remained at New- 
port nearly a year, till the 10th of June, 1781, when it embarked in boats for Provi- 
dence. From the latter place it marched through Connecticut to Phillipsburg, N. Y., 
reaching there the 6th of July and joining the American army under Washington. On 
the 19th of August the French army left their camp, and crossing the Hudson, marched 
through New-Jersey and Pennsylvania to Annapolis, Maryland, where they embarked 
on the 21st of September, and on the 25th landed on the James river. Soon after they 
engaged in the siege of Yorktown. 

Count William de Deux-Ponts distinguished himself at that siege, having led his 
regiment with great bravery against one of the redoubts which were captured from the 
enemy on the 15th of October. In this action he was wounded. After the capture of 
Cornwallis, he was detailed by the Count de Rochambeau to take to France the dupli- 
cate of the news of this capture. After a passage of nineteen days he made the coast of 
France, and on the 24th of November arrived at Versailles. For his gallantry at York- 
town he was made by the king of France a Chevalier of the Military Order of St. Louis. 
Dr. Green has been able to ascertain nothing more of him or his brother “until the 
French revolution obliged them to return to Germany, where they entered the service 
of Bavaria. The diarist was Captain of the Guardes du Corps, Commandant of the 
Palace Guard, a post of honor at the Court and near the person of the king, which he 
retained during his life, and which his son received afterwards. His brother, Christian, 
was his senior by two years, and survived him sixteen years.” The exact date of the 
death of neither of them has been ascertained by the editor. 

The brothers were sons of Duke Christian of Zweibrick, the uncle of Maximilian L., 
king of Bavaria. Christian was born Oct. 20, 1752, and William June 18, 1754. 
Christian left no sons, but two daughters, Eleonore married to Count Gravenreuth, and 
Casimira married first to Colonel Count Wittgenstein, and secondly to General Count 
Anton Rechberg. William, the author of this journal, had two sons, Charles and Chris- 
tian, both in the Bavarian service, and two daughters, Arianne—Baroness Celto ; and 
Henriette—Marquise Virien. Of the sons, Charles was distinguished as a cavalry officer 
and died of wounds received at the battle of Borodino. Christian was adjutant to king 
Maximilian, and finally became, like his father, captain of the Guards. 

The work is a valuable addition to the historical literature of the revolutionary war. 
The glimpses which it gives us of how the events of that period of our history and the 
actors in them appeared to the eye of a foreigner brought up in the courts of Europe, 
are particularly interesting. 

The editor has prefixed a modest introduction, and has added many notes illustrative 
of the narrative, both of which show candor and research. He has also given, what 
would not be suspected from the title-page, the original journal in the French language. 
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This is printed precisely as written by the author, without addition or alteration, the 
editorial notes being added to the translation. Dr. Green’s service in the Union army, 
during the late civil war, has rendered him familiar with some of the localities mention- 
ed in this journal; and to the officers and men of the 24th Massachusetts regiment, 
whose surgeon he was for upwards of three years, he has dedicated this volume. 

J. We De 


Memorials: being a Genealogical, Biographical and: Historical Account 
of the Name of Mudge in America, from 1638 to 1868. By ALrrep 
Moupece. Posterity delights in details—John Quincy Adams. Bos- 
ton: Printed by Alfred Mudge & Son, for the Family. 1868. 8vo. 
pp. xiv. and 443. 


Our friend Mudge, who so often does good printing for others, has in the book 
before us produced an excellent work for his family and himself. It is, truly, one of 
the most beautifully printed and best arranged gencalogical compilations we have ever 
seen. The quality of the paper and the typography is not excelled if equalled in any 
family history that has come under our notice. The author has improved, in our 
opinion, on many genealogical works, if not on ail; some of which are considered to 
be, in their respective departments, publications of the highest standard. His plan is 
simple, his arrangement clear. He deserves great credit for his industry and perse- 
verance, his judgment and good taste. We know that he has been indefatigable in his 
endeavors to accomplish the results here manifested. He seems to have searched every 
crevice and cranny where there appeared to be the least chance of obtaining a particle 
for his purpose. If there is any one in the wide world entitled to the premium for 
commendable zeal and intensity of pursuit, it is the thorough, painstaking genealogist. 
And why are not his labors better understood and appreciated? We think it is owing 
in a great measure to the lack of a proper consideration of the subject and the object. 
Not one in ten thousand understands or appreciates the great labor, the personal re- 
search and extensive correspondence necessery to prepare for the press a work like the 
one before us. The ‘*memorials” having been, therefore, so faithfully executed, mem- 
bers of the family should, by all means, endeavor to secure one copy, at least, before it 
is too late. Ifa quarter part of the sixteen hundred who bear or have borne the name 
of Mudge in America, and who are entered in the book, would obtain a copy, the 
small edition would soon be exhausted. 

In the “introduction” some particulars are given showing that a much larger pro- 
portion of the family married, and that the average length of life for the first six gene- 
rations was greater, than the usually received statistics of families. 

The name of Mudge, originally written Mugge, appears to have been on record at 
the beginning of the 15th or close of the 14th century. Twenty-four pages of this book 
are devoted to the ‘* English record,” the earliest pedigree of which, found at Herald’s 
College (Harleian Ms, 1561, &c.) is that of John Mugge alias Mudge. Abstracts of 
several wills of the English family of the 16th and 17th centuries are given, and that of 
Walter Mugge, made and executed in the 15th century. The ‘ memorials” are chiefly 
of Jarvis Mudge, Thomas (in which line the author of the book belongs), Gilbert, 
Charles and Edward, and their descendants. The genealogies of the last three are brief. 
The “ Roll of Honor” contains seventy-seven names. 

The book has thirteen lithograph portraits of members of the family, and the English 
Mudge coat-of-arms, recognized as such at the Herald’s College, printed in « Le Neve’s 
Baronets ;” some fac-similes of autographs, and of the first deed to the name of Mudge 
in this country, dated March 19, 1650-51, the original of which was found at New- 
London, Conn. 

In the “appendix” are a few obituary notices, biographies, letters, &c. And last, 
but not least, there are good indexes to the work. Ww. B. T. 





Tne GeneraL Synop or THE RerormeD Dutcu Cuurcn—in session at Albany, 
N. Y. recently, by a vote of one hundred and twelve ayes and seven nays, con- 
firmed the action of the Classis, omitting the word ‘‘ Dutch”’ in the title of the 
church. The name will therefore hereafter be ‘*‘ The Reformed Church in America.’’ 


Sr. Grorcer’s Cuurcn, 1v Beekman Street, New-York, an old landmark originally 
erected in 1749, has been torn down, the ground upon which it stood haying been sold 
for $145,000. It was purchased originally for $800. 
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A Manual for the use of the General Court, &c. Boston: Wright & Potter, State Print- 
ers. 1869. 16mo. 

A History of Lowell. Second Revised Edition. By Charles Cowley. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. well: B. C. Sargent and J. Merrill & Son. 1868. pp. 235. 12mo. 

Annual Report of the Adjutant-General of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, with 
the Report of the Quartermaster-General for the year ending Dec. 31, 1868. Public Docu- 
ment No.7. pp. 62. 8vo. 

Proceedings of the National Commercial Convention, held in Boston, February, 1868. 
Boston: 1868. J. H.Eastburn’s Press. pp. viii. and 251. 8vo. 

The Oneness of the Christian Church. By Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D. One Lord, One 
Faith, One Baptism. Eph. iv. 5. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1869. pp. 105. 12mo. 

Memorial of the Right Reverend John Henry Hopkins, the first Bishop of Vermont, and 
the seventh Presiding Bishop of the Church in the United States. New-York: Pratt & 
Amery. 1868. (Large paper, with portrait.) pp. 28. 8vo. 

Memoirs of Rhode-Island Officers who were engaged in the service of their Country dur- 
ing the Great Rebellion of the South. Illustrated with thirty-four portraits. By John 
Russell Bartlett, Secretary of State of the State of Rhode-Island. Providence: Sidney 8. 
Rider and Brother. 1867. pp. viii. and 452. Quarto. 

Genealogy and Surnames: with some Heraldic and Biographical Notices. By William 
Anderson, Author of “The Scottish Nation,” ‘‘ Landscape Lyrics,” &c. &c. Edinburgh: 
William Ritchie, 46 Elder street. MDCCCLXV. pp. vi. and 174. 8vo. 

The Inaugural Address of Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, Mayor of Boston, to the City Council, 
January 4, 1869. Boston: 1869. pp. vi.and 77. 8vo. 

History of the Town of Essex from 1634 to 1865. By the late Rev. Robert Crowell, D.D., 
Pastor of the Congregational Church in Essex. With Sketches of the Soldiers in the war of 
the Rebellion. By Hon. David Choate. Essex: Published by the Town. 1868. pp. xx. 
and 488. 8vo. 

Indian Good Book, made by Eugene Vetromile, S. J., Indian Patriarch, for the benefit of 
the Penobscot, Passamaquoddy, St. John’s, Micmac, and other tribes of the Abnaki Indians. 
This year one thousand eight hundred and fifty-eight. Old-Town Indian Village and Ban- 
. Third Edition. New-York: Edward Dunigan & Brother. pp. 585. (With plates.) 

mo. 

Collections of the New-York Historical Society for the year 1868. Publication Fund Se- 
ries. New-York: Printed for the Society. MDCCCLXVIII. pp. viii. and 458. 8vo. 

Sketch of the Official Life of John A. Andrew, as Governor of Massachusetts, to which is 
added the Valedictory Address of Governor Andrew, &c. New-York: Published by Hurd 
& Houghton. 1868. pp. vii. and 211. (With portraits.) 12mo. 

Notes on the History of Slavery in Massachusetts. By George H. Moore, Librarian of 
the New-York Historical Society and Corresponding member of the Massachusetts Histo- 
tical Society. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. MDCCCLXVI. pp. iv. and 256. 8vo. 

Record of the Massachusetts Volunteers, 1861—1865. Published by the Adjutant-General 
pai. Gen. James A. Cunningham], under a Resolve of the General Court. Volume I. 

ston: Wright & Potter, Printers to the State. 1868. pp. 793. Quarto. 

The History of Pittsfield (Berkshire County), Massachusetts, from the year 1734 to the 
sa 1800. Compiled and written, under the general direction of aCommittee. By J.E. A. 

mith. By authority of the Town. Boston: Published by Lee & Shepard. 1869. pp. xii. 
and 518. (With a portrait of Rev. Thomas Allen, 1799.) 8vo. 

History of the Town of Winchendon (Worcester County, Mass.), from the grant of 
Ipswich, Canada, in 1735, to the presenttime. By Rev. A. P. Marvin. Winchendon: Pub- 
lished by the Author. 1868. pp. 528. (With portraits and illustrations.) 8vo. 

Minutes of the Fifteenth Anniversary of the Lowell Baptist Association, held in the Bap- 
tist Church in North Tewksbury, Oct. 5 and 6, 1864. Lawrence, Mass. pp. 15. 

: oo of the Angel Guardian. Report of Rev. Geo. F. Haskins, Rector and Treasurer. 
pp. 96. 

Sermon at the Funeral of Rev. Lyman Beecher, D.D., in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 

Jan. 14, 1863. By Rev. Leonard Bacon, D.D. New-York: Phair & Co. pp. 31 

The Annals of Iowa, published quarterly by the State Historical Society, at Iowa City. 
January, 1869. Edited by Sandford W. Huff, M.D., Cor. Sec’y. Davenport: Griggs, Wat- 
son & Day. (With portrait of the late Hon. D. F. Wells, Sup’t of Instruction, lowa.) The 
chief contents of this excellent No. are: The Army of the South West, and the first Cam- 
paign in Arkansas; Early History of Iowa; Histories of the Counties of Mahaska, Jack- 
son, and Washington ; annual meeting of the State Hist. Society. pp. 110. 

Cenadwri Flynyddol James T. Lewis, Llywodraethwr Talaeth Wisconsin. A Draddowyd 
Tonawr 12, 1865. Milwaukee: 1865. pp. 24. 

The Eighteenth Massachusetts Regiment. A Discourse in commemoration of Washing- 
ton’s Birth day, delivered in Falls Church, Fairfax Co., Va., on Sunday, February 23, 1862. 
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By Rev. B. F. De Costa, Chaplain of the Eighteenth Mass. Regiment. In Pace Bret1io 
Priuvs. Charlestown, Mass. pp. 15. 

The Guardian of Health, and Education. Edited by W. M. Cornell, M.D., LL.D. New 
Series. Vol. VIII., No.2. Boston. pp. 20. 

Transactions of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, for the year 1868. Boston: H. 
W. Dutton & Son, Printers. 1869. pp. 115. 

Recovery from the Passage of an Iron Bar through the Head. By John M. Harlow, M.D., 
of Woburn. (With a Plate.) Read before the Mass. Medical Society, June 3, 1868. Bos- 
ton: D. Clapp & Son. pp. 21. 

Annual Report of the School Committee of the Town of Dorchester, for the year ending 
March 1, 1869. Boston: Rockwell & Rollins, Printers, 1869. pp. 18. 

First Report of the Class of Sixty-Three in Yale College. New-Haven: Tuttle, More- 
house & Taylor, Printers. 1869. pp. 159. This reprint does great credit to the literary 
ability and taste of JonATHAN EDWArps, M.D., under whose supervision it was printed. 

Tur SPEAKING Deap. A Discourse occasioned by the death of Serg’t Edward Amos 
Adams, 59th Regiment, M. V. M., delivered at Billerica, Mass., July 3lst, 1864. By Rev. 
John D. Sweet, Pastor of the Baptist Church. Boston: 36 Kilby street. pp. 28. 

Laws relating to the New Capitol at Albany. Albany: Joel Munsell. 1868. pp. 8. 

Fifty-Seventh Annual Report of the Albany County Bible Society. Organized A.D. 
1810. Albany: J. Munsell. 1868. pp. 16. 

Annual Report of the Treasurer of Union College, made May 30, 1868. Albany: Joel 
Munsell. 1868. pp. 18. 

The Co-education of the Sexes, as pursued in Oberlin College. An Address before a 
meeting of College Presidents at Springfield, Ill. By Rev. James H. Fairchild, D.D., of 
Oberlin College, July 10, 1867. (Reprinted from Barnard’s American Journal of Educa- 
tion, for January, 1868.) pp. 16. 

Transactions ‘of the Hingham Agricultural and Horticultural Society for the year 1868. 

101. 

Mristorical Sketch of Oberlin College. By Rev. E. H. —~ % Principal of Preparatory 
Department and General Agent. Springfield [O]. 1868. pp. 3 

Tue Hore or Marne. A Discourse delivered Thankslving day, Nov. 26, 1868. By 
William H. Fenn, Pastor of the High Street Church, Portland, Me. Portland : 1868. Pp. 23. 

Catalogue of the Law School of the University of "Albany for the year 1868-9. 4 te 

Report on the Proposed City Park. By Olmstead, Vaux & Co. Albany: J. {unsell. 


p. 14. 

Minutes of the Seventy-Second Anniversary of the Rensselaerville Association, held with 
the Baptist Church at Sloansville, N. Y., Sept.2, 3 and 4, 1868. Albany: J. Munsell. pp. 16. 

A true Report of Martin Frobisher’s V oy: age, 1577. By Dionyse Settle. London: 1577. 
pp. 63. [Edited by Hon. J. R. Bartlett, Dec., 186 

Genealogy of the Fitz Family in America. By James Hill Fitts. Clinton. 1869. pp. 91. 

Twenty-seventh Annual Report of the Ministry at Large, in the city of Providence. By 
[Rev.] Edwin M. Stone. Providence. 1869. pp. 19. 

Historical Sketches of the Medical College, the Law School and the Dudley Observatory. 
(From the Historical Collections of Albany.) Vol. ii. Albany: J. Munsell.- 1868. pp. 16. 

A Sermon commemorative of Rev. Dexter Clapp, late pastor of East-Church, Salem. By 
Rufus Ellis. Preached in East-Church, Sunday, Sept.6. Boston: Leonard C. Bowles, 26 
Chauncy Street. 1868. pp. 20. 

Memorial, soliciting aid in re-building Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass. Dec. 1868. 
mS Address delivered before the Trustees, Faculty and Students of Indiana State Uni- 
versity. hae vl Conrad Baker, June 30, 1868. Indianapolis: Douglass & Conner, 
Printers. 


23. 
Catalogue of the Officers and Students of the Boston School for the Ministry (Unitarian), 
for the year 1868-9. . 13. 

Correspondence between [Hon.] John H. Gilmer and Hon. Hugh McCulloch, Secretary 
of the Treasury. Richmond [Va.]: 1869. pp. 48. 

ene of the Public Library of the city of Boston, for January, February and March, 


186! 
The Flora of the Adirondacks. By Geo. T. Stevens, M.D. Albany: J. Munsell. 1868. 


p. 1 
ghrussia and the German System of Education. By Arthur Bott. Albany: Joel Munsell. 
1868 . 66. 

Impressions of Prison Life in Great Britain, submitted to the Inspectors and Superin- 
— of the Albany Penitentiary. By Davy ‘id Dyer, Chaplain. Albany: J. Munsell. 

868. pp. 25. 

Twentieth Annual Report of the Inspectors of the Albany Penitentiary, made 16th Dec., 
1868, &c. J. Munsell. pp. 65. 

A Discourse, addressed to the First Presbyterian Congregation of Elizabeth, N. J., Oct. 
9, 1867, an occasion of the completion of its second century. By William = . Sprague, D. D., 
Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Albany. Alhany: 1867. | 

A Discourse, delivered at Berlin, July 4, 1810, on the Anniversary o a Indepen- 
dence. By Reuben Puffer, Minister of "Berlin. Published by ag of the Hearers. 
Printed at Leominster (Mass.), by Salmon Wilder, July 21, 1810. pp. 

Fruit in Old Age. A Discourse commemorative of Nathan Jackson, ‘Uelivered by request 
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of the students in the Chapel of Williams College, May 17, 1863. By Mark Hopkins, D.D., 
President of the College. Boston: Press of Marvin & Son. pp- 

Roll of Honor (No. XVIL )—Names of Soldiers who died in defence of the American 
Union, interred in the National and Public cemeteries in Kentucky, and at New-Albany, 
Jeffersonville and Madison, Indiana; Lawton (Millen) and Andersonville, Georgia (Supple- 
mentary). Washington. 1868, 

Biographical Sketch of Dr. George —— Crandall. By Dr. Franklin B. Hough. 
Albany : Van Benthuysen & Sons. 1868. p. 6. 

Thirtieth Annual Report of the Hartford Toueg Men’s Institute. June 2, 1868. Hart- 
ford [Conn.]. pp. 32. 

Minutes of the Fourteenth Anniversary of the Flint River Baptist Association, held with 
gangs at Grand Blanc, August 25, 26 and 27, 1868. Fenton [Mich.]: Jennings, Printer. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the President, Treasurer and Librarian of the Mercantile 
Library Association, of the city of San Franc isco: with Statistics of the Institution from 
the commencement. San Francisco: Turnbull & Smith. 1868. pp. 44. 

Fifth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Holton Library, Brighton [Mass.], February 
1, 1869. Boston. pp. 44. 

"Our Dumb Animals, for January, February and March, 1869. Boston. Vol. IT. 

Memoir of Jared Sparks, LL.D. By George E. Ellis. ’Re-printed from the Proceedings 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society for May y, 1868. Cambridge: Press of John Wilson 
& Son. 1869. pp. 102. (With Portrait on steel.) 

Sixteenth Annual Report of the Trustees of the Public Library. 1868. Boston: Alfred 
Mudge & Son, City Printers. pp. 114. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society at the Annual Meeting, held at the 
Hall of the Society in Worcester, October 21, 1868. No. 51. pp. 62. 

Descriptive List of Sterling New and Old Books, for sale by David G. Francis. Nos. 9 
and 10. New York, Sept. and Dec., 1868. pp. 24. 

we Supplement to Mr. Howell’s List of Books, for Sept., 1868. Liverpool. pp. 28. 

H. A. Brown & Co.’s Priced Catalogue of Illustrated Books. 1868-9. 
x otlogae of Valuable English and Foreign Books for sale by J. 'W. Bouton. New- 

ork, 1868 

Harper’ s Trade-List. October 1, 1868. 

Webster’s Calendar, or the Albany Almanac for 1869. Albany: Joel Munsell. 

Catalogue of Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass. 1868. 

Bulletins of the Public Library of the City of Boston, for Oct., Nov., and Dec., 1868. 

Amherst College. Class of 1861. Obituary Record, and other reports, for 1867. pp. 20. 

House of the Angel Guardian. Report of Rev. Geo. F. Haskins, Rector and Treasurer. 
Boston: 1868. pp. 36. 

\ 5 gga Episcopal Almanac, for the year of our Lord 1858. 3 Bible-House. Pp. 
107, 12mo 

Annual Report of the Minnesota Historical Society, to the Legislature of Minnesota, for 
the year 1868. Read and adopted at the annual meeting of the Society, January 11, 1869. 
St. Paul: Press Printing Co. 1819. pp. 22. 

The Maverick Bridge. (Proposed.)—Argument before the U. S. Commissioners, at the 
Charlestown Navy-Yard, September 16, to a 7, 1868. By William M. Wheildon. 
With an Appendix. Charlestown: 1869. 

The Inaugural Address of His Honor J. B al th, Mayor of Chelsea, to the City-Coun- 
cil, January 4, 1869. Chelsea: 1669. pp. 1 

Report of the Water Commissioners of the City of Chelsea, to June 30, 1868. Chelsea: 
1868. pp. 16. 

Grand National Peace Jubilee and Musical Festival, to be held in the City of Boston, 
June 15th, 16th and 17th, 1869. Official Edition [of Prospectus], February, 1869. Publish- 
ed by Geo. Coolidge, 3 Milk street. Boston. [With wood cuts.] pp. 36. Quarto. 

Genealogy of the Gilman Family in England and America; traced in the line of Hon. 
John Gilman, of Exeter, N. H. By Arthur Gilman, of Glynliyn Pam Mass.] Albany: J. 
Munsell, 1864. With a Portrait of Prof. C. R. Gilman, M.D., of New-York. (Specimen 
sheets, of a work soon to be published.) 

Inaugural Exercises in Wakefield, Mass., including the Historical Address and Poem, 
delivered on the occasion of the assumption "of its new Name, by the Town formerly known 
as South Reading, on Saturday, July 4, 1868. Boston’: Warren Richardson, 11 Milk St. 
pp. 62. 1868. (With a wood cut representing a front view of the new Town Hall. ) 

Annual Catalogue and Circular of the New-England Conservatory of Music, Boston. 
Music-Hall, Boston, Mass., February, 1869. pp. 40. 

The Heraldic Journal, recording the Armorial Bearings and Genealogies of American 
Families. Vol. 1V. January, April, July and October, 1868. pp. 

In Memoriam. Benjamin "Thomas Hoyt, A.M., Prof. of Belles-Lettres and History in 
Indiana Asbury University. Obiit. May 24, 1867. pp. 16. 

The Galaxy (a monthly magazine) for January, February and March, 1869. (Sheldon 
& Co., New-York. 

Round Table (a ‘weekly Journal of Art, Science, Literature and Finance), from January 
to April, 1869. (New-York.) 

Dover Enquirer (Dover, N. H.); New-Hampshire Gazette (Portsmouth, N. H.); New- 
Hampshire Statesman (Concord, N. H.); Suncook-Valley Times (Pittsfield, N. H.) 





LIFE 


MEMBERS. 





1857. 
*Benjamin Vinton French, 


1858. 
Edmund Bachelder Dearborn, Boston. 
William Blake Trask, Dorchester. 
Thomas Bellows Wyman, Jr., Charlestown. 


1859. 
John Ward Dean, 
Col. Almon D. Hodges, 


1860. 
Providence, R. I. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Brookline. 


Braintree. 


Boston. 
Roxbury. 


*John Barstow, 
Isaac Child, 

Hon. George W. Messinger, 
William Blanchard Towne, 


1861. 
*Hon. Calvin Fletcher, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rey. Alonzo H. Quint, D.D., New-Bedford. 


1862. 
*Nathaniel Chauncey,A.M. Philadelphia,Pa. 


Edward Franklin Everett,A.M.,Charlestown. 


Samuel T. Parker, South Reading. 
1868, 

*Hon. John Albion Andrew, LL.D.; Boston. 

William Appleton, Boston. 

Hon. John Israel Baker, Beverly. 

William Emerson Baker, Boston. 
*Hon. Samuel Dana Bell, LL.D., 

Manchester, N.H. 

Brookline. 

Malden. 

Boston. 

Waltham. 

Newton. 


George Baty Blake, 
George D. B. Blanchard, 
John Merrill Bradbury, 
Jonathan Brown Bright, 
Charles Chauncy Burr, 
Alvah Augustus Burrage, Boston. 
John Wilson Candler, Brookline. 
*Thomas Chadbourne, M.D., Concord, N.H. 
John Cummings, Jr. Woburn. 
William Reed Deane, Brookline. 
Abner Cheney Goodell, Jr., A.M., 
William Whitwell Greenough, A.B., Boston. 
Hon. Charles Bingley Hall, Boston. 
Wellington La Garonn Hunt, Boston. 
Martin M. Kellogg, 
Frederic Kidder, 
John R. Kimball, 
Amos Adams Lawrence, A.M., Brookline. 
Winslow Lewis, A.M., M.D., Boston. 
Hon. Fred. Walker Lincoln, Jr., A.M., Boston. 
Hugh Montgomery, Boston. 
James Read, Boston. 
Hon. George C. Richardson, Boston. 
John Wingate Thornton, A.M., Boston. 
Hon. George Bruce Upton, Boston. 
Rev. John Adams Vinton, A.M., = Boston. 
*John Wright Warren, M.D., Boston. 
Nehemiah Washburn, Brookline. 


Boston. 
Woburn. 


Salem. | 


Boston. | 


| Jonathan French, 





Henry Austin Whitney, A.M., Boston. 

Hon. Marshall Pinckney Wilder, Dorchester. 

Hon. Moses Thompson Willard, M.D., 
Concord, N. H. 


1864. 


Ebenezer Alden, A.M., M.D., Randolph. 
William Summer Appleton, A.M., Boston. 
Henry B. Humphrey, Thomaston, Me. 
Manning Leonard, Southbridge. 
Joel Munsell, Albany, N. Y. 
Benjamin B. Torrey, Boston. 
Andrew Henshaw Ward, Newton. 


1865. 
Salomon Alofsen, 
Jeremiah Colburn, 
*George J. Fiske, Boston. 
Rev. Richard M. Hodges, A.M., Cambridge. 
Samuel H. Parsons, A.M., Middletown, Ct. 
Edward Sprague Rand, A.M., Boston. 
Thomas Spooner, Reading, Ohio. 
Elbridge Wason, Brookline. 
Hon. John Wentworth, LL.D., Chicago, Iil. 
Edward C. Wilson, Brookline. 


1866. 
James Madison Beebe, 
George Chandler, M.D., Worcester. 
Peter Hobart, Jr., Boston. 
Rey. Thos. R. Lambert, D.D., Charlestown. 
John Hannibal Sheppard, A.M., Boston. 
Rev. Edmund F, Slafter, A.M., Boston. 
Hon. Ginery Twichell, Brookline. 
John Gardner White, A.M., Boston. 


1867. 


Jersey City, N.J. 
Boston. 


Boston. 


Ledyard Bill, New York. 
Rev. Caleb Davis Bradlee, A.M., Boston. 
Rey. Jas. Howard Means, A.M., Dorchester. 
Rey. Elias Nason, A.M., Billerica. 


1is6s. 

Henry Truman Beckwith, Providence, R. I. 
Hon. Wm. A. Buckingham, _ Norwich, Ct. 

Hon. Alexander H. Bullock, LL.D., 
Worcester. 
Edward Payson Burnham, Saco, Me. 
Hon. Alvah Crocker, Fitchburg. 
*Geo. Wolff Fahnestock, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston. 
New York. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
Edgerton, Wis. 
Boston. 


David Parsons Holton, M.D., 
Albert Harrison Hoyt, A.M., 
Hon. Otis Norcross, 

John Parker Towne, A.B., 
Charles W. Tuttle, A.M., 
Joseph Harrison Ward, Boston. 
Samuel Hidden Wentworth, A.M., Boston. 
Rev. Pliny H. White, Coventry, Vt. 
Nathaniel Whiting, Watertown, 
Charles O. Whitmore, Boston, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, A.M., Amesbury. 


* Deceased. 
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